The discovery of this mask starts one of the most exciting 
stories of train robberies that has been written in many moons. 
It’s bad enough to hold up a train and get away with all the 
valuables aboard, but here was a case where the robbers stole an 
entire train. One of the crack flyers of a Western railroad suddenly 
disappeared leaving practically no clews for the detectives to work 
on. If you want a mystery story that is altogether different and 
packs a thrill on every exciting page, then the book for you is 


The Purple Limited 


By HENRY LEVERAGE 


Your dealer will sell you THE PURPLE LIMITED and 
other CHELSEA HOUSE offerings for the low price of 75 cents. 
Look over some of these novels of the West, romance, adventure 
and detective stories on your way home to-night. The best of 
modern fiction is published by 
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DONE FOR 
THESE TWO MEN 


$75 A WEEK! 
“Dear 

Mr. Cooke: I 
was working in 
a store for $18 
a week when I 
started your 

urse. Then I 
began doin 
Electrical Wor! 
in my _ spare 
time. Now I 
average as 
much as $75 a 
week.’” 
J. Wollaston 
104 Robin St., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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$65 A DAY! 
“Dear Chief: If 
it hadn't been 
for your won- 
derful Course 1 
wouldn’t now 
be making as 
high as $65 a 
day. It makes 
me proud to 
have your Di- 
ploma. And be- 
jieve me | ama 
booster foryour 
Course.’” 
Jacob Lentz 
1223 Ist Ave., 
Hillsboro, Ore, 
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Cr a real job — be able to afford the 
better things of life—learn to make 
$70 to $200 every week instead of a mere 
$25 to $85—jump into Electricity and join 
my thousands of “‘boys’”’ who are now 
earning $3,500 to $10,000 a year! You can 
do it—it’s easy—I’ll show you how in so 
short a time you’ll be amazed! 


Electrical Men In Big Demand 


Even ordinary .electricians— the common 
“‘screw driver” kind are making big money. 
But the Trained Man — the man who can plan 
and boss and supervise the work of others — is 
needed everywhere today at $300 to $900 a 
month! And _ thousands of ‘‘Cooke’’ Trained 
Men are getting this big money right along! 
Don’t YOU be satisfied with anything less! 


Learn At Home 


You_don’t need a College education nor a 
High School diploma to learn Electricity from 
me. And you don’t have to quit your job nor 
even loseasingle hour’s pay! With my famous 

““Work Sheet”? and ‘‘Job Ticket’? 
Method I train you at home. And 


Earn While You Learn 


Not only do I give you an Electrical Training 
that’s thorough and complete—the training 
that Electrical Experts recommend and Elec- 
trical Companies select for their employe 
but I show you, right from the start, ho 
make spare time money doing little elect 
jobs that more than pay for the entire Cou 
Later comes the Big Job and the Big Pay—an 
income large enough to make you independent 
the rest of your life! 


Get Started — Mail Coupon?! 


You want big money — you want to get into 
work where men are in constant demand. Then 
act! Get my Big Pay-Raising Book. It’s free. 
Shows why ‘‘The Cook Trained Man is The Big 
Pay Man’? everywhere and always! Shows 
how easily You” too can become a ‘‘Cooke’”’ 
Trained Man with an real honest-to-goodness 
income. Get started. Mail coupon at once! 


L. L. COOKE, 
Chief Instruction Engineer 


L. L. COOKE SCHOOL 


I train you right! You get not 


* rego aD L. be COOKE only theory but practice! I give OF ELECTRICITY 
ree Oo pareaanywhe | you Six Big Working Outfits 
helped | thou- juitont aczive charge so you Dept. 7-B 
sands of men. learn by doing! at means you 
EXTRA CoOsT Jearn Electricity right — Jearn 2150 Lawrence Ave. 
itsoyou canquickly becomea Big- 
— Pay Man in this Big-Pay field! Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Instruction Engineer 
Dept. 7-B, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 

You may send me, entirely Free and fully prepaid, 
your book, ‘‘Secrets of Success in Electricity,”’ together 
with facts about your Home Study Course in Electricity. 


Name. 


Address 
City 


Residents of Canada may send this coupon to R. A. Farrow, Special 
Representative, 7 Medbury Lane, East, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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In the next number, the opening novel will be “The Strongest Man on Earth,” by Roy 
Norton. This vivid story starts amid the pageantry and thrills of an American circus, and 


carries the reader far away into the mysterious inner depths of Arabia’s deserts. On the 
news stands, July 20th. 
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They Thought I Was Irying 


to be Funny — 


Until I Started to Play — 
Then I Gave Them the Surprise of Their Lives 


Harry had just played 
the violin—beautifully. With mock dignity I 
arose. 
“With your kind permission,’ I announced, “I 
shall now charm you with a piano recital.” 

Everyone snickered. They were sure I couldn’t 
play a note. ‘Does he really play?’ one girl asked. 
“Yes,” Phil laughed, “he plays the Victrola—beauti- 
fully !”’ 

With studied clumsiness, I fell over the_ piano 
stool. Then I proceeded to pick out “Chop Sticks’ 
with one finger! The crowd laughed. This was the 
dramatic moment for my surprise. Dropping the 
mask of the clown, I struck the first sweet chords of 
Wagner’s lovely “The Evening Star’ from ‘‘Tann- 
hauser.” 

The laughter died on their lips. 
music cast a spell over everyone. As I played on 
with complete confidence, I forgot the room—the 
people—everything, I was alone—lost in the sheer 
beauty of the immortal master’s tender melodies. 


Ton crowd sat spellbound. 


The magic of my 


The Thrill of My Life 


When the last notes 
had faded away, there 


Pick Your Instrument 


Piano Cello was a roar of applause. 
Organ Harmony and Then came = questions 
Violin Composition and_ congratulations 
Drums & Sight Singing from my dumbfounded 
Traps Ukulele friend s—How long 
Guitar Hawaiian Steel have you been playing?” 
Mandolin Guitar —‘‘Who was your teach- 
Harp Clarinet a pre did you 

Cornet ute earn ?”” 
Piccolo Sm “IT know it is hard 
Trombone to believe,” I replied, 


“but I-learned at home 
—and without a teach- 
er!” 

Then I told them the 
whole story. 

“T have always wanted 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Banjo (5-String, Plectrum 
and Tenor) 


Please mention this magazine 


to play the piano. But I never had a chance to take 
lessons. Then one day I saw an interesting ad. It 
told about a new, easy way of learning music—right at home—with- 
out a teacher. I sent for the Free Demonstration Lesson and Booklet. 

“When they arrived, I was amazed to see how easy playing the piano 
really was. I decided that I would send for the course and practice 
secretly. Then I could surprise you all.’’ 


Just a Few Minutes a Day 


“The course was as fascinating as a new game. I enjoyed every 
minute of it. I was playing real tunes from the start, by note. 
Reading music was as easy as A-B-C! No weary scale, no 
monotonous exercises, no tiresome hours of practicing. Soon I 
could play jazz, ballads, classical music—all with equal ease.”’ 

You, too, can learn to play your favorite instrument by this 
easy ‘‘at home’? method that has taught most half a million 
people. There’s nothing marvelous about it. It’s just a com- 
mon sense practical method—so simple you don’t have to knoyv 
the slightest thing about music. You find your progress amaz- 
ingly rapid because every step is clear and easy to understand. 
Just pick out the instrument you want to play. The U. S. School 
of Music does the rest. And its cost averages just a few cents a day! 


Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Our illustrated free book and free demonstration lesson explain 
all about this remarkable method. ‘They prove how anyone can 
learn to play his favorite instrument in almost no time. 

If you really want to learn to play—take this opportunity to 
make your dreams come true. Sign the coupon below. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash_or credit. U. S. School of Music, 
3594 Brunswick Bldg., New York, 
ES ee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

3594 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,’”’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
Lesson and particulars of your Special Offer. I am interested in 
the following course: 


Have you above instrument? 
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HOUSTON 


ERE in brief form are reviews of 

some of the latest Chelsea House 
offerings. Bear in mind as you read 
them that these are not the ordinary 
reprints of old novels, but are stories 
that have never previously appeared be- 
tween book covers. 


aN 


TT" AVENGING Twins, a Detective Story, 
by Johnston McCulley. Published by 
Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Price 75 cents. 


When the two Selbon twins started cut 
to avenge the ruin of their foster father, 
they did the job thoroughly. They went 
after a group of six business swindlers in a 
manner that was not particularly affable, but 
at the same time was well within the law, 
and the story of their subsequent adventures 
is one that you will not soon forget. 


NS) 


AWks oF Hazarp, by Joseph Montague. 
Published by Chelsea House, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City. Price 75 cents. 


Lovers of Stevenson, and that romantic 
group who describe so graphically the lives 
of the natives of the South Seas, will rejoice 
over the appearance of this fascinating story. 
From the moment that Vance Loudon stepped 
aboard the trading schooner JJanawa, there 
was adventure aplenty. Ask your dealer to- 
night for this entrancing story of life be- 
neath the tropic sun. 


ONS 


|= Epcep Toor, an Adventure Story, by 
William Morton. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75 cents. 

John Fraser went to work for his cousin, 
Alan Hooker, and found himself entangled in 
one of the strangest webs of mendacity that 
mortal man has ever fallen into. There was 
mystery in every corner of the house and 
treachery to boot. Mr. Morton has put cn 
paper a story of gripping significance that 
you cannot put down until you have come 
tc its breathless finish. 


RIZONA GOLD, a Western Story, by E. 

Whitman Chambers. Published by 
Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Price 75 cents. 


There came to the little desert town of 
Aztec, Arizona, a man who did not know 
when to quit. He was Jerry Harding, and 
side by side with old John Sanderson, he 
fought off as bad a group of bandits and 
desperadoes as ever stole a water right. How 
he fought and won, not only over the ban- 
dits, but also the right to the hand of a 
glorious girl, is here told in thrilling fashion. 


a 


HE CARVED TRAIL, a Western Story, by 

Emart Kinsburn. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price 75 cents. 

It was a cheap, cloth-covered suit case that 
attracted the attention of the gentleman of 
fortune, Christopher Horn. When he bought 
it at an auction, he was astonished to dis- 
cover that it containcd a clew, which led him 
into a series of adventures that took him 
irom San Francisco to El Paso. Mr. Kins- 
burn has provided a story with a setting of 
hobo life that is rich and colorful. When 
you have read “The Carved Trail,” you have 
had an unforgetable experience, and my ad- 
vice to you is to go and get that experience 


to-day. 
QS 


HE TRAIL To SAN TRrIsTE, by George 

Owen Baxter. Published by Chelsea 
House, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Price $2.00. 

When George Owen Baxter begins to write 
a Western story, things begin to happen. If 
you read “The Whispering Outlaw” you will 
realize that anything from Mr. Baxter's type- 
writer is worth going a long way for. In 
“The Trail to San Triste,” he tells the story 
of a search for a man of whom no clews 
existed save a portrait. In a full-length 
novel you follow that man down into old 
Mexico until at length you come to the as- 
tonishing last chapter. “The Trail to San 
Triste” is not the sort of book to start read- 
ing if you have an important business or so- 
cial engagement. But it is a book to put on 
your list and have on your library table. 
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None of This! 


HY work at dull, uninteresting jobs 
that will never pay you more than 
$35, $40 or perhaps $50 a week? Make up 
your mind now to become a master of 
electricity! Train in 12 easy weeks to hold 
down the kind of a job that leads to $50 


and up to $200 a week, and which creates 
a constant demand for your services 
nearly any place in the world! 


No Books—No Classes 


Electricity, as taught in the Great Shops 
of Coyne, is surprisingly easy to grasp. 
That’s because we use no books or dry les- 
sons. You learn by doing actual, prac- 
tical experimenting on big, electrical ma- 
chinery—finest outlay in the country. You 
learn by doing—and you learn from the 
ground up, 


Not a Correspondence School 


Experts work right along with you every 
step of the way. You get personal atten- 
tion—it’s not a bit like trying to figure out 
a lot of correspondence school pamphlets 
and diagrams all by yourself. The Coyne Way 
gives you real, sound knowledge that fits 
you todo practical electrical workin all its branches. 


Cc O Y N ELECTRICAL 


SCHOOL 
Dept. B7-01 


1300-10 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


pon! 


H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
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ELECTRICITY Becomes 
Amazingly Easy When 
Without Books or Lessons 


FREE 
if You Act Now 


R. R. Fare 
will be refunded 
upon enroll- 
ment from any 
point inthe 
U.S. to Chicago. 


Radio 
course given ab- 
solutely without 


Auto 
course, covering 
truck and trac- 
tor electricity. 
Especially valu- 
able if you ever want 
to start electrical 
business of your own. 
Sce cous 
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Taught 


iIN9O 
DAYS 


No Experience or Advanced 
Education Needed 


You don’t need one day’s previous electrical ex- 
perience or any advanced education to master elec- 
tricity the Coyne way. Some of our most successful 
graduates never went farther than the 8th grade. 


Earn While You Learn 


By ourspecial arrangement, our employ- 
ment department assists hundreds of stu- 
dents to part time jobs where they can earn 
while learning. And after graduation we give 
you the benefit of our FREE EMPLOY- 
MENT Service for life. Every week we se- 
cure asmany as 40 positions for Coynemen. 


Get FREE Book 


Write today for my big book on elec- 
tricity with over 150 photographs. Learn 
what great opportunity Coyne Training 
opens up for you. Also get full details of 
| my Big-3 Special offer. No obligation. 
Mail the coupon now. 


FREE BOOK Coupon 


H. C. Lewis, Pres. | 
Coyne Electrical School, Dept. B7-01 

1300-10 W. Harrison St. | 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me your free catalog on electricity and details of | 

your 3 special offers. No obligation on my part. 

l 
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Sup away from traffic jams and city 
heat — miles into the green, fresh 
country. Follow the trail to happy, 
carefree hours. Week-end trips with 
tackle and rod! Moonlight spins in 
the clear night air! Glorious vaca- 
tions that will never be forgotten! 
Thrills galore! Fun aplenty! 

All yours with a Harley-Davidson Twin. 
There’s room in the sidecar for a friend 
and your outfit. Upkeep cost is only 
2 cents per mile for gas, oil, tires and 
all—a fraction the cost of a car! 

Prices as low as $310 f. o. b. factory— 
cn easy Pay-As-You-Ride terms. See 
your dealer—send coupon for catalog. 


Har.ey-Davipson Motor Company 
==, Department A. F., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Moff ff The Single is the fa- 

mous Harley-Davidson 

solo mount — 80 miles 
ber gallon! 


«IARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 
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The biggest and fastest selling line of cloth- 
covered books. Ask your druggist—your book- 
seller to show you any of these latest titles. 


LIU 


There’s something doing all the while in a 
“CH” book. These books which have never 
before been published were written for men 
who love the sweep of the great West, the 
mysteries of big cities, the conquest of man 
over his environment. 


David Manning 
Eugene A. Clancy 
THE GREEN BAG John Paul Seabrooke 
LENNISTER OF BLUE DOME James Roberts 
TWO-GUN GERTA C. C. Waddell and Carrol! John Daly 
RAINBOW LANDING Frank Lillie Pollock 
THE PHANTOM ALIBI Henry Leverage 
MARK TURNS WEST Mary Imlay Taylor 
ON THE TRAIL OF FOUR David Manning 
STRAIGHT CROOKS Howard Fielding 
POISONOUS MIST Gordon MacCreagh 
THE LOOTED BONANZA &. Whitman Chambers 
JUST BUCKAROOS Robert Ormond Case 
THE PURPLE LIMITED Henry Leverage 
MASQUERADE William Morton 
SPANISH NUGGETS Emart Kinsburn 
THE AWAKENING OF ROMOLA Anne O’Hagan 
MARCIA Anne O’Hagan 
COWGIRLS—PLUS George Gilbert 
THE INCA’S RANSOM Gordon MacCreagh 
THE CRIMSON BLADE Madeleine Sharps Buchanan 
THE AMATEUR DETECTIVES Christopher B. Booth 
THE GLACIER GATE Frank Lillie Pollock 
WILD BILL Joseph Montague 
RIM O’ THE RANGE 

Ethel Smith Dorrance and James French Dorrance 


RONICKY DOONE’S TREASURE 
FAST MONEY 


, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
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Auto Engineering Library 


y If you want a better job and bigger pay 
Y 4 don’t dependon “‘practical expcrience”’ 
. alone. That may take years. 
pee Takea tip from thousands of go- 
etters who haveimproved their 

nowledge and skill and earn- 

ings thru a systematic study of 

“Auto Engineering” Follow the 

exampleof garage-mnen, foremen, 

mechanics and helpers who keep 

this famous library constantly at 

hand tosolve their daily problems. 

Even the one chapter on Ignition 

may double your pay. 6Big Vol- 

umes, 2320 pages, 2400 charts, 

wiring diagrams and illustrations. 


‘AUTO OWNERS— 


FIX IT YOURSELF! 


-- aad Save Money 
Be prepared to make emergency adjustments and 
repairs, to locate trouble and fix it, cn tne road. 
KNOW YOUR CAR, The Jiffy Index laces the right 
answer to any question at your finger tips orrow @ set free 
and prove its value without obligation to buy. 
Dept. 4-E47 


American Technical Society chicezs, m. 


3 FREE 


American Technical Society 
Dept.41-B+7 Chicago, Iil. 


FEATURES I want to borrow FREE fer 16 day’s use, a 
a Home-Stedy guid- 


brand new set of ‘AUTO ENGINEERING” 
ance the latest 5 volume edition. I will pay only a 
2Membershipin]| few cents express charges when books are 
American 3: Sia delivered, but not one penny for the use of the 
ears consulta. | library itself. In return for this, I agree to 

jon FREE. look them over very carefully, and determine 


3 FREE Employment] for myself if I wish to keep them. If I do, I 


service. will pay you $2.00 after 15 days, then $3 a 
- " month until $24.80 is paid, your special adver- 
tising price, If not, I will return express collect, and owe you nothing. 
Name. 
Accress_ 


; Attach letter stating reterences’ ana employer's names 
and addresses. or write same plainly ia margin. 


Executive Accountants and C, P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 


experience unnecessary. Training under the personal supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., and a large staff of C. P. 


A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants. 
Write for free book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.776-H Chicago O« : e 
The World’s Largest Business Training institution 
iohb! 
on the job! 


HE man on the job wants to know 
the truth about the time. 
He needs a sturdy, steady watch—an 


In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest, World’s 
Grsatest Trainer and Maker of Champions, teaches you 
all there is to learn about box ing and phvsical training. 
livery 6 months. 30 are selected, from all classes ang recom. 
mended to leading promoters for engagements. Send for 
famous book, ‘*The Golden Age of Boxin: 
viluable information, photos of great boxers and pupils 
who hecame success's over night, Lnelose 10c to cover 
cost of mailing, etc. 


JIMMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 
347 Madison Ave., Box 1019, New York City 


accurate time-keeper that will stand rough- 


TR AVEL FOR and tumble everyday use. 
“UNCLE SAM’ Pecket Ben is that kind. Sold every- 


where for $1.50. With luminous night- 
and-day dial, $2.25. 


Sevrny 


Railway Mail Clerks ,° FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
/ Dept. L-268, Rochester, N. Y. 


G58 to S225 7 a Sesh tome, withent ares) WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 


a Month Full particulars telling how to become 


>a Railway Postal Clerk; (2) List of U.S. * ae 
aa oF Senne Gt atadPB. pase bk La Salle, Illinois 
r<) overnmen' obs.’’ 
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You can be just as extravagant as Marjorie 


ARIAN pays 75c a cake for 
M her toilet soap—an imported 
kind with a perfectly fascinating 
French name. 

Katherine doesn’t care so much 
about names and gorgeous wrappers, 
but somehow (we can’t imagine 
how) she has become acquainted 
with beauty-soaps that claim to 
‘‘feed’’ the skin with oils and trans- 
form it with medicaments. 


Gor the face and hands 


—? o—?)) 
© 1927, P. & G. Co. 


Als fine as soap can be 


Then there is Marjorie. She could 
quite easily afford 75cacake for toilet 
soap—more easily than Marian, if 
truth were known! She has always 
had the best that money can buy. But 
she has learned that the best is not 
necessarily the most expensive. So, 
unimpressed by foreign accents and 
suspicious of rosy promises, Marjorie 
buys Guest Ivory and pays for it 
the extravagant price of five cents! 


Having learned that soap’s only 
function is to cleanse, Marjorie 
chooses, first, an honest and a pure 
soap. But, in getting as fine a toilet 
soap as money can buy, Marjorie 
also gets one of the daintiest, most 
feminine-looking little cakes she 
has ever seen, with rounded edges 
cunningly molded to fit soft palms 
and slender fingers. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


99+*4#00% Pure 
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Out of the Blue 


By Bertrand W. Sinclair 
Author of ‘North of Fifty-three,” ‘‘The Land of Frozen Suns,” Ete. 
Headed north, a carefree young ranger rides on a risky mission—rides in the open, 


spacious days of a West with worlds of elbowroom, when the winds came wing- 
ing, when hoof beats came ringing, when bullets came singing, ‘‘out of the blue.” 


CHAPTER “I. 
A RETAINING FEE. 


NCE upon a time, as the old tales 
used to begin, a young man came 
riding down the main street of 
Fort Worth in the sovereign 

State of Texas. He was mounted on a 
bright-sorrel horse, which stepped dain- 
tily in the dust of the thoroughfare, for 
Fort Worth had not yet come to the high 
estate of asphalt paving and such civic 
ornamentation as followed in the wake 
of petroleum and cotton. The longhorn 
was still king of the plains, a source of 
wealth in his unnumbered thousands. 
The cattle kings and their followers were 


like the ancient Romans; they made their 
own roads—made them into far places, 
in a spirit of high emprise. They did 
not mind a little dust here and there. 
This rider, who looked out from under 
a gray Stetson hat, holding his reins in 
a buckskin-gloved: hand, while he scanned 
the windows of the various establish- 
ments that fronted on the street, was 
plainly of the range. He was young and 
deeply tanned. He was armed, as men 
commonly were in those times. His 
saddle, bridle, and spurs were beautifully 
made, and the silver-inlaid steel clinked 
faintly, as his horse moved. The coiled- 
rawhide reata at his saddle fork was 
limber with much use. He might have 
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been considered picturesque. That idea 
would never have occurred to him or his 
fellows. The seed of romance indubi- 
tably lay in the stout hearts of Rock 
Holloway and his like, living and mov- 
ing and having their being on the fringes 
of an encroaching civilization, but they 
were practical in their activities, which 
had to do with a major industry, wherein 
there was doubtless romance, but also a 
considerable portion of hard work and 
long chances which the range man ac- 
cepted as incidental to his calling. This 
long-limbed youth, with the keen eyes 
and pleasant face, could probably have 
teld why he preferred the range to a uni- 
versity campus; but he was merely the 
occasional exception. And he may have 
had glimpses of the future, apart from 
cattle and trail herds and the wide pas- 
tures that were in process of reclama- 
tion from the bison and the Indian. But 
he would never have embodied such 
dreams in words. And he was not steep- 
ing his soul in the color and aspect of a 
little cow town when he rode along that 
street. He was looking for a certain 
place. Presently, and without very much 
trouble, he found it. 

He pulled up before a one-story adobe 
building. On the paneled door, across 
the plate-glass windows, ran a legend in 
gilt lettering: 

“The Trinity Bank.” 


OCK dismounted and left his sorrel 

standing on dropped bridle reins, 
as securely anchored in the utilitarian 
fashion of the plains as if he had been 
tied to a post. He paused a moment at 
the door to grin. On this piece of plain 
oak some wag had lately scrawled in red 
chalk the word “Holy” between “The” 
and “Trinity.” It was not inappropriate, 
Rock knew. The Trinity Bank of Fort 
Worth was owned and operated by three 
men who were old and wise and upright, 
as near to a state of holiness as bankers 
in the cow country ever got. That is to 
say, “Uncle Bill” Sayre, who was presi- 
dent, manager, and chief stockholder, 
and Marcus Proud, and Abel Stewart 
were square men, whose word was as 
good and, indeed, sometimes went far- 
ther than an explicit bond. 
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Rock thrust his face at the first wicket 
in a low grille along a counter. 

“Ts Mr. Sayre in?” 

“Did you want to see him?” The teller 
looked up from his work. 

“Tf he isn’t too busy. Tell him it’s 
Rock Holloway.” 

The man walked back a few steps and 
put his head inside a doorway. He 
beckoned Rock and indicated an opening 
in the counter through which Rock could 
enter. 

When Rock reached the inner office, 
a tall, thin-faced man of sixty rose to 
greet him, shook hands, shoved forward 
a chair, and closed the door. Then he 
seated himself, smiling benignantly. 

“Well, well,” said he. “Yo’ young fel- 
lows change fast. Le’s see. It’s nigh 
two years since I saw yo’, Rock. Yo’ 
favor yo’ ol’? dad mo’ and mo’ all the 
time. How’s yo’? mammy and Cecilia?” 

“Fine,” Rock replied. “Mother says 
Austin suits her right down to the ground 


to live in. Cissy’s going to be married 
this fall.” 

“Yo? don’t say! Why, she ain’t but 
seventeen. Who to?” 


“Nobody I know personally,” Rock 
answered. “But I know of his family. 
He’s a Brett. Son of the Brett that runs 
the B X over toward El Paso. Mother 
says he’s a nice boy.” 

“J know the Bretts. Pretty good 
people, take ’em all around. Still, pretty 
young, pretty young, for marryin’. 
Kinda sudden after yo’-all fixin’ it so 
she could get whatever advantages lie 
in an education.” 

“Pshaw, Uncle Bill,” Rock said. ‘As 
a matter of fact, I didn’t give up any- 
thing. There was only so much money 
to go around, and I’m certainly able to 
rustle for myself. I had all the show I 
needed, when I needed it. I don’t know 
as I would have stayed back East long 
enough to take a degree, anyhow, only 
to please the old man. It’s lots of fun 
to make a hand on the range, and I don’t 
figure to be a cow hand forever, nohow. 
But, say, how did you know I was pass- 
ing this way? Of course I would have 
come in to say hello, anyhow, but you 
beat me to it, sending out word you 
wanted to see me.” 
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“Oh, I keep tab on lots of things, son.” 
Old Sayre’s eyes twinkled. “There’s a 
lot of cowmen an’ cow business passes 
through this bank. Su’prise yo’, how 
well they keep me posted on who’s who, 
and what’s what. Now, I didn’t send fo’ 
yo’, Rock, just to ask after yo’ health, 
this time. Yo’ goin’ No’th with a Seventy 
Seven trail herd?” 

“Right through to Montana,” Rock 
nodded. 

“What do yo’-all aim to do after yo’ 
get there?” Sayre inquired. “Stay on 
with the Seventy Seven?” 

“Don’t think so.” Rock frowned 
slightly. “Id as soon work right along, 
but I don’t know as I like this outfit 
well enough to tie to.” 

“Yo’ mean yo’ don’t cotton much to 
yo’ boss?” the old man supplied. 

“Well, perhaps. Know him?” 

“A Duffy, ain’t he?” 

Rock nodded. 

“I know the tribe. They’s four boys 
—all big—all inclined to be high-handed. 
Le’s see. There’s Joe, Elmer, Ed, an’ 
Mark. Elmer’s handlin’ this herd yo’-all 
are with?” 

Again Rock nodded. 

“Elmer ain’t bad. Joe’s noisy, but 
harmless. Ed is real tough. Mark’s 
both noisy :.1d mean. He always aimed 
to be bad, unless he’s changed a heap 
lately. He’s big as a house. Overbearin’ 
accordin’ to his size.” 

“Mark’s trail hand with this Seventy 
Seven herd,” Rock said. 

“Huh? If Elmer’s startin’ No’th with 
that handicap, he’ll have trouble on the 
trail, I reckon. Oughto have more sense 
than have that disturber in his outfit. I 
don’t expect yo’ and Mark love each 
other, eh? No, I shouldn’t imagine yo’d 
want to stay with the Seventy Seven 


after the drive’s over, not if yo’ got to . 


rub elbows with Mark. He sure is the 
wrong kind.” 

“Maybe not even all the way,” Rock 
said casually. ‘“Mark’s inclined to rie 
me. No particular reason. Just don’t 
like me, I expect.” 

“Better quit the Seventy Seven, son,” 
Sayre counseled after a moment’s silence. 
“There’s other herds drivin’ No’th that 
need good men.” 


Rock shook his head. A little smile 
flitted across his face. 

“Would you?” he challenged. ‘Just 
to get away from a man that don’t like 
the shape of your head, or something? 
Would you, Uncle Bill, after you’d prom- 
ised a trail boss you’d go?” 

“Well, no, I reckon I wouldn’t, come 
to think it over,” the old man answered 
dryly. “At least, when I was twenty- 
five I sho’ wouldn’t. At my age, now, 
I c’n see the wisdom of side-steppin’ 
trouble. Still, yo’ better quit the Seventy 
Seven soon as yo’ get to yo’ destination, 
providin’ yo’ and Mark both do get there 
all right.” 

“T certainly aim to do both.” Rock 
smiled. ‘“Mark’s welcome to flourish, so 
long as he don’t step on my corns too 
frequent. I want to get into this North 
country. I hear there’s chances there 
for a fellow with a little money. Time 
Ive worked another year I’ll have a 
couple of thousand dollars. I might find 
a place where I could start in with a hun- 
dred cows or so, and grow up with the 
country.” 

“When yo’ get around to that, let me 
know,” the banker said. “I hear good 
reports of that Montana country. I 
might put in some money if yo’ locate a 
range. Texas is full up. She'll spill a 
heap of stock and men into the North- 
west in the next five years. Cattle grow 
into money tol’able fast.” 

That was an indubitable fact. Sayre, 
as Rock knew, was a cattle owner as well 
as a banker. And Texas was getting 
crowded. That was why the longhorns 
were swarming North and West to free 
grass and plentiful water, like droves of 
horned locusts. They were grazing year 
by year farther afield into regions dotted 
by the bones of the buffalo, bleaching 
where they but lately fell before the rifles 
of the hide hunters. Rock promised that 
he would remember the suggestion. They 
talked a while longer desultorily. Then 
a clerk asked if Mr. Sayre was busy. 
A man wanted to see him. Rock rose to 
his feet. 

“Sit still,’ Sayre told him. To the 
clerk he said: “Tell him to come back 
in half an hour, and I’ll see him.” 

And when the door closed again he put 
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both feet up on his desk, looked Rock 
over with an appraising eye, and said: 

“Fact is, young man, I sent fo’ yo’ 
because I want yo’all to do something 
fo’ me when yo’ hit Montana. The ques- 
tion is, will yo’? Yo’ the man I want fo’ 
the job. Yo’-all will be well paid, and 
yo’ sho’ will be doing yo’ Uncle Bill 
Sayre a favor.” 

“Name your poison,’ Rock said 
lightly. ‘What is it you’d have me do? 
I’m open to any kind of engagement, 
Uncle Bill. So long as you don’t aim 
to have me bushwhack some enemy for 
you and mail you his scalp.” 

Sayre grinned. Then he grew sober. 

“This is strictly confidential, son,” said 
he. ‘First off, do yo’ know the Maltese 
Cross? Dave Snell’s outfit. Used to 
range on the west fork of the Trinity.” 


ROM where he sat, Rock could see 
the silver of the Trinity River loop- 
ing by the town. He knew the upper 
Trinity only by hearsay. Texas is an 
empire, and its cattle kings were many, 
not all with honor and fame beyond their 
own little kingdoms. He shook his head. 
“Don’t matter. Dave Snell was a 
friend of mine. Yo’ dad knew him, too. 
He owned a lot of range. Ran about 
thirty thousand cattle. More’n a year 
ago he started to move all his stock to 
Montana. Took two herds up that sea- 
son. There’s three more on trail now. 
Meantime Dave ups and dies. He leaves 
all he has to two children. A girl just 
come twenty-one, a boy sixteen. Said 
estate to be carried on as a going con- 
cern until the boy’s twenty-five. The 
income from this is to be paid to each 
annually, as he or she comes of age, and 
finally equally divided in the end. I’m 
an executor of this document. The other 
executor is a man named Walters— 
‘Buck’ Walters. Know him by name?” 

CONOR? 

“Thought yo’ might. Don’t matter. 
He was once in that Pecos country yo’ve 
frequented lately. Ill get down to cases 
pretty soon. This Buck Walters was 
range boss for old Dave for quite a spell 
before he died. Dave thought a heap of 
him. I don’t.” 

Uncle Bill stopped to roll a cigarette. 


“No, suh, I sho’ don’t think a heap 
of my fellow executor,” he resumed. 
“Dave Snell was pretty specific in his 
will. He had a couple of months to think 
up all the details. I have a free hand 
with the business end, and all money is 
checked in and out of this bank. Buck 
Walters has a free hand with the cattle. 
The outfit’s pretty well moved into 
Montana. It was Buck’s notion in the 
first place. He says there’s no room to 
range the Maltese Cross on the Trinity 
no mo’. He says no sense havin’ ten 
thousand cattle in Montana and another 
ten thousand in Texas.” 

“May be right, at that,” Rock com- 
mented. 

“Maybe so, maybe so,” Sayre agreed. 
“But I’d a heap rather the Maltese Cross 
stock wasn’t on a range two thousand 
miles from Fort Worth, even if it is a 
mite better range. To cut it short, Rock, 
I don’t know what’s goin’ on up there, 
an’ I got ideas that make me uneasy. 
I want to know how he handles this out- 
fit, and how he handles himself. I sent 
for yo’ specifically to ask if yo’-all would 
consider going up there and keep cases 
on the Maltese Cross fo’ me, Bill Sayre, 
personally. Will you?” 

“Td do most anything you wanted me 
to do, Uncle Bill,” ‘Rock said promptly. 
“But I’m no detective.” 

“Yo’ a practical cowman,” Sayre coun- 
tered. ‘“Yo’ know all the tricks of the 
trade. I don’t want no detective. What 
I want up there is a man that can size 
up what’s going on on a cattle range— 
a man that can’t be bought and is not 
easy fooled. I picked on yo’-all, for that 
reason.” 

“Thanks. Just what would you aim 
for me to do?” Rock asked. 

“Well, it’s easy to keep tab on what 
a man does with thirty thousand cattle 
if yo’ circulate in his vicinity,” Sayre 
observed. You ain’t no fool, Rock. I 
don’t care how yo’ manage it—whether 
yo’ work for another outfit or get a job 
with the Maltese Cross. Don’t care 
whether yo’ work at all; yo’ll be paid 
direct by me. What I want is fo’ yo’ 
to linger around in that territory and 
use yo’ eyes and ears. Yo'll know in 
one season whether the outfit is going up 
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or down, and whether Buck is shootin’ 
straight.” 

“You think maybe he isn’t?” 

“Buck Walters is young, ambitious 
high-handed with men, and powerful 
fond of women,” Sayre said frowningly. 
“We dresses flash. He’s mighty fond of 
stiff poker. He’s a smart cowman, I'll 
admit. But he’s been drawin’ big wages 
fo’ ten years and never held onto a dol- 
lar. Yo’ put a man like that in com- 
plete control of three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of live stock, with nobody 
to check up on him——” 

Sayre threw out his hands in an elo- 
quent gesture. 

“He had old Dave hypnotized.” he 


went on. “I think Dave was a damn 
fool to give him such a swing. I may 
be wrong about Walters. If I am, so 


much the better fo’ him. But I aim to 
play my hunch. I mean to see that the 
Snell estate don’t get the worst of it, no 
way. I feel more than ordinary respon- 
sibility in this. Dave was my friend. 
I can’t leave my business here to go up 
into Montana every few weeks to keep 
tab on Buck Walters. Next best thing 
is to send a man I can trust.” 

“Ym young and ambitious,’ Rock 
mused. “I don’t shy none from poker 
games; in fact, I horn into ’em deliber- 
ate because I frequently beat ’em. I’ve 
held down good jobs, too, in the last 
three years, without savin’ much of my 
wages. Gosh, Uncle Bill, are you sure 
I’m to be trusted?” 

The old man gazed at him affection- 
ately. 

“T know yo’,” he said, “and I know 
yor breed. Will yo’ do this for me, 
Rock?” 

“Why, sure,” Rock agreed. “I don’t 
suppose it would be very difficult for me 
to get a pretty good idea of how this 
Buck Walters is handling the - Maltese 
Cross.” 

“That'll be good enough,” Sayre 
: nodded. “If yo’re on the ground takin’ 
‘notice, I'll be satisfied. Le’s see,” he 
' stopped to reflect, “‘yo’ll be into Montana 
about September. I don’t issue no or- 
ders, son. Use your own judgment. 
Barrin’ a hard season, nothing much ever 
happens on a cow range in the winter.” 


“Don’t you fool yourself,’ Rock said 
seriously. Then he stopped. Old Uncle 
Bill was grinning at him understandingly. 

“J ain’t going to prime yo’ with no 
false ideas, Rock,” he declared. ‘Yo’ 
just circulate around in that vicinity as 
it suits yo’ and let me know how she 
stacks up.” 

“Whereabouts in Montana is the Mal- 
tese Cross located?” Rock inquired. 

“Marias River. Their post office is 
Fort Benton—no’thern part of the ter- 
ritory. You're bound for the Marias 
with the Seventy Seven. Course, she’s 
a long stream. The Maltese Cross is on 
the lower end, near where the Marias 
joins the upper Missouri.” 

“T understood the Seventy Seven was 
headed for the Musselshell,” Rock ob- 
served. 

“Maybe yo’-all understood that, son, 
but that herd’ll be turned loose on the 
Marias,” Sayre said positively. ‘I get 
that info’mation from the men that’s 
backin’ the Duffys. Joe Duffy is on trail 
with a herd in the same brand, too, from 
the Panhandle.” 

“T didn’t know. Don’t matter to me, 
nohow,” Rock said, “so long as I get to 
Montana. I’m bound North, like the 
bear that went over the mountain, to 
see what I can see. And I won’t be on 
the Seventy Seven pay roll after I get 
there. I sort of feel that in my bones.” 


SAYRE opened a drawer. His hand 
came out with a small canvas bag 
which clinked gently, as he laid it on the 
oak desk and slid it across to Rock. 
“There’s five hundred dollars’ advance 
in gold,” he said abruptly. “I'll allow 
yo’ sixty dollars a month from date, until 
I notify yo’ this arrangement is canceled. 
Now’’—he lifted a hand to silence Rock’s 
protest—“I don’t want yo’ to hesitate 
about nothing that’s calculated to protect 
the Snell interests. When yo’ protect 
them yo’ protect me. You're a smart 
boy. Yo’ been raised in a cow country 
and had considerable Eastern education 
rammed down yo’ gullet. I don’t need 
to tell yo’ what a range boss can do to 
a cow outfit, if he sets out to do some 
good for himself at the outfit’s expense. 
It’ll be yo’ job to let me know if Buck 
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Walters shows any such symptoms. If, 
to make sure of anything in connection 
with him, yo’ find it necessary to spend 
money, draw on this bank in yo’ own 
name. ‘There is a railroad and a tele- 
graph line through the southern part of 
Montana now. Yo’ can wire me direct 
anything important. If yo’-all get into 
trouble, I’ll back yo’ play.” 

“You certainly sound pessimistic, 
Uncle Bill,” Rock declared. 

“T don’t trust that fellow executor of 
mine no farther than I could throw him,” 
Sayre stated bluntly. ‘“He’s a mighty 
powerful man, so yo’ can reckon how far 
that is. I feel a powerful sight of re- 
sponsibility. I aim to see that Dave 
Snell’s children inherit this estate unim- 
paired by other persons with ambitions 
to enrich theirselves by methods that 
ain’t strictly accordin’ to Hoyle.” 

“All right, Uncle Bill,” Rock prom- 
ised. “Vl wander around the Maltese 
Cross and keep you posted on how she 
stacks up to my innocent eye. It won’t 
be soon. I'll be six months on the drive. 
It may take me some time to learn any- 
thing. I can’t saunter onto the Maltese 
Cross range and say right off who’s who, 
and what’s what. So I’d just as soon 
not take your money until I start earn- 
ing it. If you hear from me inside a 
year, you'll be lucky.” 

“Ym not expectin’ Buck to try and 
put thirty thousand cattle in his hip 
pocket right off,” Sayre grinned. “He 
couldn’t. And he’s too all-fired smart 
to let his work—if any—be coarse. I’m 
merely insurin’ against contingencies. I 
could have picked thirty men to send 
into Montana, with a big cow outfit 
apiece, and never have an uneasy mo- 
ment over any one of ’em. As I size up 
this situation——” 

Again that eloquent spread of his 
hands. 

“So,” he went on, ‘yo’ keep that 
money, because yo’-all might need it. 
That’s like a lawyer’s retaining fee, my 
son—an earnest of an’ undertakin’ en- 
tered into for a duly acknowledged con- 
sideration. Yo’ the man for the job, 
Rock. Yo’-all are entitled to pay. So 
don’t get highfalutin’ about a few measly 
dollars.” 


‘Never found ’em measly yet,” Rock 
said lightly. “Though I’ve known lots of 
measly things done in behalf of ’em.” 

He slid the bag of gold into his trou- 
sers pocket, where it sagged uncomfort- 
ably when he arose. 

“Well, Uncle Bill,” said he, “now 
you’ve got that off your chest, suppose 
we go out and have a farewell drink to- 
gether? The Seventy Seven is moving. 
I’ve got quite a ways to ride to catch 
that herd to take my regular turn on 
guard to-night.” 

A mile from the last scattered houses 
of Fort Worth, Rock paused on the north 
side of the Trinity. The river flowed 
beneath him, a lovely, sparkling stream. 
Its banks were green with spring growth. 
Texas wore an April smile for her sons 
that were departing into far lands with . 
many a herd. Rock looked down at the 
river and back at the town. 

“Well, Sangre,’ he addressed the 
twitching ears of his sorrel horse, “if 
Uncle Bill Sayre’s hunch about this fel- 
low executor of his happens to be right, 
we ought to be able to keep time from 
hanging heavy on our hands after we 
hit Montana, provided we get that far 
in peace and quietness.” 

Rock frowned slightly, as he muttered 
this. He had his doubts; not of the 
mission he had promised to undertake, 
however. He was thinking of something 
else when he repeated the last sentence. 
It wasn’t just an idle phrase. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE ODEON. 


AST and west across the flat face of 

Nebraska runs a river, which needs 
no naming, looping, like a great watery 
rope, the Rocky Mountains and its ulti- 
mate confluence with the Big Muddy. It 
was once said of this stream that it re- 
sembled the speeches of a well-known 
politician, inasmuch as it was a thousand 
miles long, a mile wide, and about four 
inches deep. 

In one particular year of our Lord, 
when herds of longhorn cattle were spill- 
ing out of Texas like milk seeping over 
a polished table top, from an overflowing 
bowl, the curses of many a trail boss 
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and cattle owner were heaped upon this 
wide, shallow, sandy-bottomed river. 
Northbound herds must cross it. Un- 
der its ankle depths of flow lurked miles 
of quicksand. The first drives to the 
North suffered. Later, hard bottom 
crossings were located. 

In the height of the great bovine ex- 
odus, such crossings were like the junc- 
tion of two great thoroughfares. They 
were heavily traffic laden. From May to 
September the march of the herds never 
slackened. Every herd had its quota of 
riders. Wherever there are men there is 
money, and money is made to be spent. 
So, at each of these river crossings, en- 
terprising merchants set up with stocks 
of goods. Equally enterprising indivi- 
duals set up establishments where a cow- 
puncher could find something for his 
throat besides dust and alkali water, 
where he could take a fling at faro bank 
and poker. In other words, the saloon 
and gambling hall arose, side by side, 
with the general store, to the profit of 
their owners and the glory of the trail. 

Clark’s Ford was such a place. When 
Ben Clark bogged his first herd in the 
quicksands, he lay on the bank, and his 
riders scouted for hard bottom, found it, 
passed over and passed on, leaving his 
name to the place and bequeathing fu- 
ture herds on that route the only safe 
crossing in a hundred miles. 

A year later a cluster of frame build- 
ings on the north bank greeted the lead 
of each herd, as it emerged from ‘the 
stream. Here outfits could replenish 
their grub supply, get or send mail by a 
stage route, before they vanished into the 
empty land that spread north to the 
Canada line, a land that was empty even 
unto the arctic circle. 

And into Clark’s Ford one July eve- 
ning Rock Holloway rode alone, on the 
same sorrel horse, one of his own pri- 
vate mounts, that had stepped light-foot- 
edly in the dust of a Fort Worth street 
that spring. For weeks he had faced the 
dip and roll and flatness of plains as bare 
as the seas Columbus faced when he 
crossed the Western ocean. Ride, eat, 
sleep, and ride again, in the dust of eight 
thousand hoofs, on that pilgrimage from 
the Rio Grande to the forty-ninth paral- 


lel, across silent leagues of grass, from 
which the bison had but lately vanished, 
and where the Indian had not yet for- 
gotten how to take a white man’s scalp. 


O Rock, who had nothing much on 

his mind but a Stetson hat, rode into 
Clark’s Ford. Little sinks of iniquity 
like this were not new in his experience. 
He was too sensible to take a moral at- 
titude. They were not, with their gaudy 
activities, much to his taste, but they 
supplied a want. He didn’t drink much 
at any time, preferring poker for pas- 
time, and he had been known to wander 
about for hours in the midst of cow- 
town hilarity doing nothing but watch 
his fellows make merry. 

Clark’s Ford numbered scarcely a 
dozen buildings. One general store, one 
blacksmith shop, one combined saloon 
and dance hall. A gaunt boarding house 
purveyed food and sleeping quarters to 
clerks, gamblers, bartenders, and tran- 
sients. Clark’s Ford was little more 
than a camp, a mushroom growth with 
neither a past nor a future. 

It was not a place that Ben Clark 
would have been proud to bear his name. 
If it catered in some measure to the 
legitimate necessities of these Argonauts 
of the plains, it likewise battened on 
their weaknesses. Cattlemen and their 
riders had few illusions about such places, 
except in moments of alcoholic exalta- 
tion. They were tolerant of them, that 
was all, because they were centers of 
human contact, in the midst of an un- 
peopled wilderness. 

It was a dreary place in the glare of 
day. Sagebrush flowed to the very doors 
—gray—monotonously gray. A river, 
with a dozen channels plowed by the 
spring floods in its yellow sands, slunk 
at the feet of Clark’s Ford. For a mile 
about no green thing flourished. Only 
the tough sagebrush defied obliteration 
under the trampling hoofs that passed in 
myriads. That valley had yet to be- 
come verdant under irrigation canals, 
Even the red brother shunned it in by- 
gone days except when the buffalo herds 
passed that way. The cattleman would 
have shunned it if he could. But the 
herds focused at this point, but, once 
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across, they radiated like the spokes of 
a wheel to pleasanter ranges farther 
north, where grass waved like fields of 
ripe wheat; where clear streams flowed 
in gravelly beds, and now and then a 
man’s eye would be gladdened by a tree. 

But at night Clark’s Ford shook off 
its daytime somnolence, shrouded itself 
in the dusky mantle of night and decked 
itself with yellow jewels. Night and 
lamps! There is magic in those two. A 
pianist and a fiddler strummed in the 
dance hall. The women glowed in silk 
and satin and smiled their mechanical 


smiles. Within, the light softened hard 
faces, struck glints from glass, and 
spread over green-topped tables, the 


racked silver and gold behind the games, 
and the multicolored poker chips. <A 
man could get action there. Seldom 
any one paused outside those doors, be- 
hind which the piano tinkled, and the 
fiddle wailed, and the voices of men and 
women were pitched a little above the 
normal key. 

Rock paused now, after he had swung 
down from his horse. He stared up at 
the sky, the inverted bowl of the Persian 
poet, studded with stars. He looked ab- 
sently upward, the fingers of one hand 
tangled in Sangre’s mane. Perhaps he 
studied the stars in their courses. Per- 
haps he saw something invisible save to 


the imaginative eye, off in that calm, ob- 


scuring- night. And then he shrugged 
his shoulders, gave his gun belt a hitch, 
and walked into the Odeon. Why the 
exploiter of Clark’s Ford bestowed on a 
tin-pot dance hall a name that derived 
from. ancient Greek through modern 
French, Heaven only knows. Perhaps 
that was what made Rock smile, as he 
noted the name painted in white on a 
door illuminated by a hung lantern. He 
had a way of noting such things. 

A bar ranged along one side of the 
Odeon. A low platform lifted against 
the opposite wall, where the two musi- 
cians played, and now and then a woman 
sang the sentimental ballads of the 
period. A clear space in the middle was 
left for dancing. One side was set with 
pine tables and chairs. The other wall 
made a backstop for gambling parapher- 
nalia, operated by bored men with im- 


passive faces, who dealt for the house 
and watched winning or losing with equal 
indifference. 


Alt this Rock took in rapidly. He 
had heard about Clark’s Ford and the 
Odeon a thousand miles south. He re- 
flected that there were other places of 
the same stripe, which he had seen here, 
and they were more impressive, if less 
widely known. Yet it was a fairly big 
night at the Odeon. Four herds had 
made the crossing that day. Three more 
lay within ten miles. There were riders 
from all in Clark’s Ford this night, seek- 
ing diversion. The gabble of voices and 
laughter filled the big room. The click 
of chips greeted Rock’s ears, a faint, 
penetrating sound. A woman was sing- 
ing, ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
It sounded at once incongruous and 
highly appropriate in that atmosphere. 
She had a fairly good voice, too. He 
stood within the door until the last note 
sounded, then walked across the room 
to a poker game, where he recognized a 
cattleman he knew fr6ém Waco. 

“Well, well!” Al Kerr reached up to 
shake hands. ‘Seems like eyerybody’s 
headed North these days. How’s tricks?” 

“So, so,” Rock answered. “Laying 
up much wealth in this noble pastime?” 


“Not so you could notice,’ Kerr 
grinned. “Just amusin’ myself. This 
here table sort of attracted me. First 


green thing I’ve seen for six weeks. 
Here, cash these.” 

He shoved half a stack of reds to the 
dealer, got five silver dollars in ex- 
change, and pushed back his chair. 

“Let’s inhale a drink,” he suggested. 
“Maybe you and me could horn into an 
easier game later on.’ 

“Pm due on guard at one thirty, arid 
it’s eleven now, ” Rock said, “so I won’t 
play poker to-night. But I will have a 
glass of beer.” 

“Beer’s no good except off ice in hot 
weather,” Kerr told him. “And ice is 
as scarce as square men among the regu- 
lar population of Clark’s Ford. Better 
drink rye.” 

As the choice lay between lukewarm 
beer and the stronger drink, Rock chose 
whisky. It didn’t matter what he drank. 
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He didn’t intend to tarry long in the 
Odeon. 

Nor did he. If he could have foreseen 
the manner and necessity of his depar- 
ture, he might not have entered the place. 
And again he might have braved fate, 
even with certain knowledge, since he 
was not by nature inclined to dodge is- 
sues either present or potential. A man 
on the frontier seldom got anywhere if 
he were always counting costs. If Rock 
had not got anywhere, he was at least 
on his way. 

They walked over to the bar and stood 
near the farther end from the main en- 
trance. Rock was not a tall man, per- 
haps a little over medium height, Even 
so he towered over his companion. Kerr 
barely reached his shoulder. He was a 
little wisp of a man, with a gnomelike 
face. Small bodied, but big-hearted, full 
of humorous quips and kindly impulses, 
Al Kerr was the type of Texas cowman 
who never figures in song and story. He 
had never killed any one. He had never 
found it necessary. Probably he had not 
exchanged a dozen harsh sentences with 
another man in his life. Yet he was a 
successful man. He had cattle scattered 
over the length of three States. He had 
fifty riders on his pay roll. And for 
every rider he had a score of friends. 
Rock happened to be one of them. And 
Rock looked down on the little, middle- 
aged man, whose hair was thin, but 
whose blue eyes were merry, and he 
wondered what it was that made some 
men succeed in whatever they undertook, 
It wasn’t size, it wasn’t blatant force, 
and it wasn’t always the power of pos- 
sessions. What was it, Rock wondered? 

A dance had just ended. Several 
lusty, perspiring young trail hands had 
led their ladies to the bar to liquidate 
the Terpsichorean debt, after the custom 
of such places. They were lined up 
twenty in a row. As they stood there, 
glass in hand, some in the act of pouring 
their drink, the door of the Odeon flew 
open, and a man swaggered in. 


HE stood a moment staring with eyes 
a trifle reddened. He was a moun- 
tain of a man, well over six feet, and 
thick in proportion. He wore a rider’s 


usual costume, Like most of those who 
trafficked across the plains, he was 
armed. He took two quick strides from 
the door to the bar end and, picking up 
the nearest glass of whisky, drank it at 
a gulp. Then he stood, towering above 
the man whose drink he had taken, grin- 
ning, as if at a capital joke. 

“Well, well,” Kerr murmured. “The 
village cut-up is with us again. He was 
around here this afternoon raisin’ Cain. 
He aims to be bad, it looks like. Won- 
der where he escaped from?” 

Rock smiled. He knew the man. He 
watched with a detached sort of interest 
to see what would happen. For a second 
nothing happened. A quick-witted bar- 
tender hastily set up another glass, thus 
stifling the protest that was evidently on 
tap by the man whose drink had been 
taken. That, to’ Rock, was an indica- 
tion of how far Mark Duffy’s size and 
disposition had carried him in Clark’s 
Ford. But he was hardly prepared for 
the big man’s next action. Considering 
the time and place, it seemed suicidal. 

Duffy walked right down the bar, 
shouldering all and sundry out of his 
way. His big red face was wreathed 
in a sardonic grin, and his bellowing 
voice uttered a warning to all in his path: 

“Make room for a man. I’m goin’ to 
drink, an’ when I drink I need lots of 
room.” 

He seemed in a fair way to get all the 
room -he desired without opposition. 


“Prebably any other man would have 


been smelling powder before he got half- 
way, Rock reflected. But Duffy looked 
neither to right nor left nor hesitated in 
his ponderous stride, nor heeded the 
curses that were hurled at him. He was 
asserting himself, he wanted room, and 
he got it—a clear path, until he came 
to Al Kerr and Rock Holloway. 

Neither moved. Their second drink 
was before them. Rock had one elbow 
on the bar, and he kept it there. Kerr 
stood between him and Duffy. 

The big man loomed over Kerr. He 
looked down. 

“Say, runt!” he bellowed. “Did you 
hear me say I wanted room?” 

“Seems to me you got plenty,” Kerr 
answered. ‘“Nobody’s crowdin’ you.” 
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For answer Duffy seized him by both 
shoulders, picked him off his feet. as if 
he had been a child, and set him on the 
bar. Kerr stood probably five foot four. 
He never carried a six-shooter. He was 
handy with a rifle, but that was not a 
weapon he carried in town. 

Duffy kept that iron grip on his 
shoulders. ‘The little man was helpless. 
Faint snickers arose in the room. Kerr’s 
face flushed. He felt the indignity. But 
he said nothing, only looked Duffy coldly 
in the eye. And Duffy began to shake 
him until his head snapped back and 
forth, yanking him at last roughly off 
the bar, so that his boot heels struck the 
floor with a. crack. 

“Buy a drink for the crowd, runt,” he 
commanded. 

“You go to hell,” Kerr defied him. 
“Buy your own drinks. Yow’re too big 
for me to fight with my hands. But you 
lay off’n me long enough for me to get a 
gun, and I’ll shoot with you for the 
drinks, you side of raw beef on the 
hoof!” 

Duffy’s face wreathed in a grin. He 
reached his gorrillalike arms and took a 
step forward. Kerr dodged sidewise. 
And for the first time Duffy seemed to 
see and recognize Rock. He stared 
briefly. Rock looked back at him, ex- 


pressionless. Duffy turned on Kerr 
again. His hand crept toward the gun 
in his belt. 


“You'll buy a drink, or you'll dance,” 
he said meaningly. ‘Look spry, little 
feller! Buy drinks or dance.” 

He punctuated the last sentence with 
a shot into the floor at Kerr’s feet. 
Whereat Rock stepped between the little 
man and his tormentor. His Colt was 
in his hand. Like Duffy’s, it pointed at 
the floor. There was a swift surge of 
men away from the bar. 

“Vou’ve gone far enough with this, 
Duffy,” Rock said quietly. “Don’t be a 
damn fool.” 


FoR five tense seconds Duffy glared at 

Rock; then his gun jerked. At the 
movement, Rock fired. He was pitching 
himself sidewise, as he pulled trigger. 
He knew when he interfered that there 
would only be one end to such interfer- 


ence, and he had _ discounted that. 
Duffy’s bullet sped somewhere past his 
face. And Rock held his second shot, 
for the big man was sagging slowly for- 
ward, until suddenly he collapsed on the 
floor. 

Rock slid the fallen six-shooter with 
his toe toward Kerr, his eyes on the 
crowd. 

“Take that till we get out of here,” 
he said. ‘Maybe he’s got friends.” 

But other friends were at hand. Half 
a dozen of Kerr’s men came shouldering 
their way toward him. 

“That was neat,” one grinned at Rock. 
“We couldn’t very well bust our way 
through that crowd, but if anybody 
wants to go farther with it, we’re here 
to take ’em on.” 

Evidently no one did. They walked, 
Kerr and Rock and five trail hands, the 
length of the room to the entrance door, 
while the hush that sudden death al- 
ways brings held the crowd in the Odeon. 

Once in the street beside their mounts, 
Kerr said: 

“Well, I think I better amble off to 
camp before some other ambitious drunk 
picks on me. You fellers comin’ along?” 

“T expect we better,” they agreed. 
“That joint is no great shakes for amuse- 
ment, nohow.” 

‘“‘Where’s your outfit camped?” Rock 
asked. 

“About nine miles north,” Kerr an- 
swered. ‘‘Where’s your camp, Rock?” 

“Same direction. Not quite so far,” 
Rock answered. “I'll ride with you a 
ways.” 

They went jingling away from Clark’s 
Ford, Kerr’s riders laughing and joking, 
Rock and the little cowman silent. The 
Dipper wheeling on its ancient circle of 
the pole star gave them bearings. The 
night hush enfolded them, as the lights 
and sounds were swallowed in the dark 
hollow by the river. Three miles out 
Rock pulled up his horse. 

‘“Here’s where I turn aside,” he said. 
“So long, boys.” 

“Look, Rock,” Kerr said slowly. “You 
done me a good turn back there. Ti 
you’re ever in a jack pot, you let me 
know. I’m locatin’ in Montana for good 
this season. You'll find me in the Judith 
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Basin, on Arrow Creek, Capital K they 
call my outfit up there. Post office is 
Lewistown. My house is yours any time 
you show up.” 

“Maybe, Ill call your bluff some time, 
Al,” Rock laughed. ‘You never can tell. 
I’m bound for Montana, myself, so I may 
see you-all again this summer. So long. 
Be good, and if you can’t be good be 
careful.” 

Rock sat his horse, listening to the 
patter of departing hoofs. So Kerr was 
bound for the Judith Basin. Rock had 
said that the outfit he was with was also 
bound for Montana. But he had omitted 
to mention that he would not be with it 
when it arrived. 

In fact, Rock was not wholly certain 
that he would ever arrive. He had an- 
other private horse beside Sangre with 
the Seventy Seven. His bed was in the 
wagon. He had two months’ wages due. 
Before he could get anywhere, he had to 
collect his belongings and his pay. 

And that might very well lead to a 
continuation of the unpleasantness this 
night had already spanned. The man 
whom he had killed in the Odeon was 
the brother of the trail boss-of the Sev- 
enty Seven, and the Duffys were a clan- 
nish lot, with more nerve than good judg- 
ment. 

He mighn’t be lucky twice in one night. 
The pitcher that goes often enough to 
the, well—— Rock shrugged his shoul- 
ders and shook his horse into a lope. In 
twenty minutes he drew up to where the 
Seventy Seven herd lay bedded, a huge 
dark blot on the bleached grass, with the 
chuck tent looming a ghost-white outline, 
half a mile past the sleeping herd. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE STEERING WHEEL. 


W HEN the sun flung its Midas touch 
across the Nebraska plains the 
morning after what was but an episode 
in Clark’s Ford, it struck a ruddy sheen 
on the sorrel horse Rock Holloway be- 
strode and made the sleek coat of the 
black pony that carried ‘his bed, shine 
like a piece of widow’s silk. 
Rock hummed a little tune as he rode. 
He had lived through that unavoidable 


encounter with Mark Duffy. He had 
avoided open clash with Duffy’s brother 
by quitting the Seventy Seven. A blood 
feud is no light thing to be involved in. 
Rock had no regrets over Mark. The 
man’s bulldozing disposition had brought 
them to the verge once or twice on the 
trail. But Rock had no desire to burn 
powder against a man who would be actu- 
ated chiefly by some vague notion that it 
was proper to avenge a dead kinsman. 

Duffy, the trail boss, had been a little 
stunned by the death of his domineering 
brother. He had tentatively agreed that 
Rock was not to blame. He had paid 
him his wages and let him go unmolested. 
But later on, Rock knew, the surviving 
Duffy would ponder and brood, be urged 
to reprisal, as in the cloak-and-sword 
period gallants brooded upon a slight to 
their honor, whether real or fancied, until 
they had no course but to draw blade. 

So ‘Rock was well satisfied to be a lone 
horseman in a waste of grass and sage 
in the cool of a summer morning. On 
the flat area running unbroken by moun- 
tain or forest, from horizon to horizon, 
he marked northbound herds in the offing, 
as a lookout might descry distant sails 
at sea. Over yonder was a Matador herd, 
yonder marched the horned regiment of 
the Turkey Track. At a guess, Rock 
could have named the brand of the five 
herds visible within the radius of his 
sight. Northbound, headed for free 
grass and abundant water, as the Israel- 
ites of old went forth seeking the land of 
milk and honey. Texas was full of cat- 
tle, full to overflowing, and the overflow 
in that season swept in full volume over 
twenty-three degrees of latitude to end in 
Montana, with sundry minor spillings 
into the Canadian northwest. 

Rock, like the cattleman with his 
herds, had set his face North. Like 
many another young Texan, he had lent 
eager ear to tales of this terra incognita, 
out of which scouting cattlemen sent re- 
ports that it was a paradise for herds, 
now that the bison were exterminated, 
and the Indians herded on reservations. 
Nine hundred miles still lay between 
Rock and his destination. But that was 
nothing. He had two good horses, a rifle 
and a .45 Colt, ammunition, food, bed- 
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ding and a sanguine soul. Many a 
pioneer had set forth with less. It was 
not precisely hostile country he had to 
traverse alone. True, a lone rider was a 
temptation to scouting braves who might 
have jumped the reservation. But that 
was a detail. In thirty days, more or 
less, he could reach Fort Benton. Once 
there—well, even if he had not the mis- 
sion bestowed on him in Forth Worth, an 
able range rider could always find useful 
employment in his calling. 

So Rock rode with a little tune on his 
lips and wondered how far it was between 
water holes. 


"THREE days out from Clark’s Ford he 
sighted the mass of a trail herd and 
caught up with it at sundown. Four 
riders were bunching the cattle on the 
bed ground. Rock exchanged greetings 
with one, noted the brand, a Maltese 
Cross, and went on to the chuck wagon, 
camped by a nameless creek, meandering 
out of an endless sweep of plains to the 
westward into an equally limitless void 
on the east. The Maltese Cross made 
him welcome. It was a rare thing for a 
lone man to come out of those empty 
spaces. But the range properly held that 
a man’s business was his own until he 
chose to divulge it. The Cross herd was 
bound for northern Montana, they told 
him. Rock knew that already. The trail 
boss casually remarked that he was wel- 
come to keep them company if he liked. 

Since they had a full crew, Rock didn’t 
care to be a guest and crawl North at 
the mad speed of ten miles a day, when 
he could make thirty or forty a day 
on his own. So he accepted a hunk of 
beef from the cook next morning and 
rode on. 

Two weeks brought him into Wyo- 
ming, into a different type of country. 
The flat, undulating surface of the great 
plains became sharply rolling ridges. He 
crossed creeks lined with willows and 
clumps of quaking aspen. He rode 
through open forests of pine. He made 
lonely camps in spots of rare beauty. 
Once or twice he stopped overnight at 
ranches well established. 

Off to the northwest, mountains began 
to loom. He bore on until these white 


and purple peaks were behind him on 
the left, and so came to a watershed dip- 
ping in a long slant to the north. By 
which he guessed that he was well within 
the Territory of Montana, following a 
stream that flowed to the Yellowstone. 

When he came to that turbulent river, 
in a valley traversed by the first trans- 
continental railway to cross the North- 
west, he found eight men with a mixed 
herd at a fording place. They were a 
weary lot. Eight men to twelve hun- 
dred cattle was a short trail crew. They 
had left Kansas early that spring, they 
told Rock. They had made fast time, and 
their horses bore the trace, being gaunt 
and leg weary, although the cattle were 
in fair flesh. And the men were even 
more tired than their stock. Of the 
scores of trailed herds Rock had passed, 
this was the first that was short-handed. 
A trail outfit left the South with a full 
crew. Barring accident or death, the 
riders stayed with the herd to the jour- 
ney’s end. It was equivalent to deser- 
tion in the face of the enemy for a trail 
hand to quit for a whim. In all that 
bovine pilgrimage, there was no place 
where riders could be secured, no more 
than a ship can replace its crew a thou- 
sand miles offshore. 

“T can use you plenty,” the trail boss 
said, as soon as he sized Rock up, “if 
you hanker to be usefully employed.” 

“Where you bound for?” Rock asked. 

“Canada. Old Man River in the Fort 
MacLeod country,” the man said. 

“In the home of the mounted police, 
eh?” Rock drawled. “We go through the 
Blackfeet country. That’s about as far 
North as cattle range, isn’t it?” 

“Just about; although, if this Northern 
drive keeps extendin’ itself, there’ll be 
longhorns winterin’ at the north pole, it 
looks like,” the wagon boss replied. “If 
you want to see some new country, here’s 
a chance.” 

“From Mexico to Canada, personally 
conducted!” Rock laughed. ‘‘All right, 
I’m with you.” 


HUS did he come into the foothills 
of the Rockies, north of 49°, in the 
month of September. They crossed 
the Missouri where Chief Joseph had 
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forded it with his braves ten years earlier, 
with U. S. cavalry in hot pursuit. They 
plodded west and north to their desti- 
nation, leaving the Bear Paws to the 
right, Sweet Grass Hills on their left, 
sweeping across a country where grass 
grew to their stirrups, driving before them 
twelve hundred cattle of divers age and 
sex, marked with a brand on the left ribs, 
called a steering wheel. 

Rock looked once or twice to the west- 
ward before they reached the boundary 
line. Somewhere in that great empty 
area the Marias River split the plains. 
Somewhere on the Marias was the head- 
quarters of the Maltese Cross. The 
Cross would keep. He had given his 
word to go through with the Steering 
Wheel. In the winter or in the spring 
he would drift into Fort Benton, and he 
would contrive to make himself familiar 
with the ways and works of Buck 
Walters. For the present 

The Old Man revealed itself as a pleas- 
ant country, well grassed, well wooded 
with small rine, and with a small, swift- 
flowing stream in which trout lurked in 
eddying pools. Axes and saws they had 
in the chuck wagon. By some mysteri- 
ous agency of freighting across the plains, 
they found themselves in possession of a 
mower and a dump rake. For once, 
faced as it were by an emergency, these 
knights of the saddle, who had all the 
man-on-horseback’s traditional contempt 
for labor on foot, fell to as carpenters, 
corral builders, reapers and stackers of 
hay. 

So that, when the first November 
snows hit them, they were housed in a 
comfortable log dwelling. Each man 
had a saddle horse tied in a warm stable, 
and hay stacked to feed his mount till 
spring. The Steering Wheel cattle had 
sun-cured grass to graze upon and brushy 
creek bottoms to shelter them against the 
blizzard. 

“Tt might be worse,” Rock said to a 
fellow rider a few days before Christmas. 
“T had an idea this Canada country was 
like the arctic regions. But it shapes up 
like a real cattle country. It’s colder 
than Texas, but there’s more grass and 
better shelter. These mounted police, 
with their funny red coats and striped 


pants, are about like the Texan rangers, 
only they don’t shoot so frequent nor 
play as tight a game of poker.” 

“She’s a lonesome country,” the other 
rider said. : 

It was indeed a lonely land. When 
spring opened, with streams in flood and 
blue windflowers thrusting ahead of the 
first grass blades, Rock missed the gath- 
ering of the clans, the scope of great 
round-ups, and the hundreds of riders 
with gossip from a thousand miles of 
range. It was like being a chip in an 
eddy, he thought to himself, being given 
to similes and metaphors. The Steering 
Wheel seemed to have the entire North- 
west to itself. They heard that another 
big outfit lay somewhere north of them. 
The STV had headquarters two hundred 
miles east. But from September to April 
Rock saw no four-footed beast on the 
range outside of the Steering Wheel 
brand. Nor did any rider ever come up 
from the horizon to pass the time of day. 
Fort MacLeod was a police barracks 
chiefly. It boasted a trading store, where 
trappers from the mountains sold their 
furs and bought supplies. Community 
life there was none at all. 

The nine men of the Steering Wheel 
had a sinecure over the winter. Rock 
took to speculating on what brought that 
particular one-horse cow outfit all the 
way to Canada, when there were mag- 
nificent ranges to be had for the taking 
south of the line. None of the men 
knew who owned the Steering Wheel. A 
typical Texan, tall, thin-faced, with a 
drawly voice, and a good-natured soul, 
who knew cattle, ran the outfit. When a 
man needed money to buy goods at the 
fort, Dave Wells produced cash. His 
reticence discouraged curiosity. Rock, 
who knew the cow business both in prac- 
tice and in theory, wondered at this dead 
silence—this absence of outlined plan. 
Twelve hundred cattle didn’t need nine 
riders in comparative idleness. 


THIS gave him a good excuse in April 
for leaving. When he told Wells, 
that individual looked thoughtful. 
“T sho’ don’t need eight riders right 
along,” he said. “I kept yo’ boys over 
the winter, mostly because I didn’t want 
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to turn yo’ loose in a country where 
they’s no chance for a job. I’m aimin’ 
to let four of yo’ go. But not for a 
spell. I'd like for yo’ to stay on three- 
fo’ weeks yet. I got to take a pasear 
after some stock. If yo’ drift back 
across the line in May, yo’ll still be able 
to get on as hands with some round-up.” 

Rock agreed. May would do as well 
as April. He had written once to Uncle 
Bill Sayre, and had received a reply. If 
he got around to the Maltese Cross range 
that summer, it would be good enough. 

Immediately thereafter, Dave Wells 
flung his men out on a horse-gathering ex- 
pedition. The Steering Wheel ponies 
were brought in by tens and dozens. 
They ranged uniformly within ten miles 
of the ranch. Most of the cattle grazed 
in the same area. And, as soon as forty 
horses were in the pasture, Wells organ- 
ized a pack outfit, took four men with 
him, and vanished. 

He left a red-headed youth in nominal 
charge. The duties of the riders left at 
home were to build an extension of the 
pole pasture and to gather the rest of 
the Steering Wheel saddle stock. There- 
after they were to scout around the outer 
fringes of the range and throw all cattle 
close home. 

“The old he-coon gone South for an- 
other trail herd?” Billy Gore asked the 
deputy foreman, once he was in Rock’s 
hearing. 

“Naw,” the red-headed one divulged 
the first information. ‘Said he was goin’ 
somewhere after a bunch of doggies.” 

“Doggy” in range parlance meant farm 
cattle, scrubs, nondescript stock gener- 
ally, sometimes cheaply bought to help 
stock a range. 

Rock recalled that remark three weeks 
later, when Wells and his four riders rode 
into the ranch. They had left with forty 
saddle horses. These mounts were rid- 
den to a standstill. The five men were 
heavy-eyed and obviously weary. Wells 
kept his own counsel, as did the four 
who had ridden with him. They ap- 
peared at noon, turned loose their horses, 
ate, and then slept still sunrise of the 
next day. After breakfast Dave Wells 
called the four riders who had stayed on 
the ranch, told them courteously that he 


would have to let them go, and paid them 
off in gold. _ 

The discharged quartet rode south, 
leading pack horses, within two hours. 
They discovered, once clear of the ranch 
and free to air their personal views, that 
they were mutually eager to be away toa 
real cow country. They had had enough 
of comparative isolation. They were all 
Texans. Three of them were for home, 
via Butte and south over the Oregon 
Short Line to the Union Pacific. They 
had had enough of the North for the 
present. Only Rock proposed to linger, 
and he would keep them company until 
they were well into Montana. 

.Five miles south of the ranch they 
jumped a bunch of cattle out of a draw, 
mature cattle, with a freshly burned 
Steering Wheel black on their ribs. On 
the slope which they breasted were 
others; by a cluster of sloughs were still 
more. 

Doggies! The cow-punchers, free of 
any loyalty or responsibility to any out- 
fit, glanced and kept on talking of home. 
Rock looked and kept his thoughts to 
himself. They were not doggies. They 
were simon-pure longhorns, with a touch 
of Hereford blood, here and there—the 
tvpe of cattle that poured annually by 
the hundred thousand out of Texas. If 
they were purchased range stock, other 
brands, vented or barred out, should have 
shown. All the mark that Rock saw on 
any beast was a fresh-burned Steering 
Wheel. But he kept his speculations to 
himself. After all, it was no business of 
his. The Steering Wheel might have cat- 
tle all over the Northwest, for al] he 
knew or cared. If his fellow riders 
thought it queer, they were not concerned 
enough to mention the fact. 

Five days later he parted from his com- 
panions under the shoulder of the Sweet 
Grass Hills. They were bearing off for 
Silver Bow Junction, homeward bound. 
Rock’s course lay a trifle east of south, 
toward Fort Benton. Ahead of him, in 
that spring-green void, big round-ups 
were mustering from the upper Teton to 
the Larb Hills. The Bear Paws loomed 
faintly on the horizon. Milk River, Sun 
Prairie, the Bad Lands—place names to 
conjure with. There was nothing petty 
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in all that sweep of plain and mountain. 
It gave Rock a curious sense of thrilling 
possibilities. He rode alone without be- 
ing lonely, fired by some subtle anticipa- 
tion. 

He often asked himself afterward what 
it is that gives a man a definite urge 
along a definite line that may lead him 
to both triumph and disaster. But he 
was never able to answer that question, 
any more than he was able to answer it 
that June day when, parting company 
with his fellows, he pointed the red 
horse’s head toward Fort Benton mur- 
muring whimsically: 

“Here we comes, and there we goes, 
And where we'll stop nobody knows.” 


CHIAAPTER IV. 
A DEAD DOUBLE. 


Ros knew where he was going and 
why. But it was not on the cards 
that his course was to be direct. Half- 
way between Milk River and the Marias 
he rode down a coulee in search of wa- 
ter for a noon camp. He found water 
eventually and beside it a troop of United 
States cavalry, in the throes of getting 
under way. “Throes” is correct. They 
had a considerable amount of equipment 
to be packed upon mules. They were 
cantankerous mules. A dozen men were 
fighting them with pack lashings and pro- 
fanity. 

Rock drew rein to watch the circus. A 
man, a civilian, approached him, mop- 
ping the sweat from his brow. 

“Stranger,” said he, “you look like a 
cow-puncher.”’ 

“Looks don’t deceive you this time,” 
Rock admitted. 

“Can you pack a mule?” 

“T have lashed packs on a variety of 
animals,” Rock said. “But I have no 
ambition to be a government muleteer.” 

“Be a good sport an’ help me out,” the 
man appealed. “It won’t be but for four 
or five days, till we get to the post. I’m 
short-handed, and these mules is bad 
medicine. I shore need a man that’s 
handy with a rope. I'll give you five 
dollars a day.” 

Rock grinned and accepted. The mules 
were certainly bad medicine, and he was 
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handy with a rope, and a few days more 
or less didn’t matter. 

Fort Assiniboine lay eighty miles east- 
ward. Fort Benton hugged the north 
bank of the Missouri, some sixty miles 
southwest. But here was a job just beg- 
ging to be taken in hand. So for five 
days thereafter he was a mule packer, 
learning something of the way of men 
and mules in Uncle Sam’s service. He 
even had an officer suggest that he would 
make a likely cavalryman. But Rock 
had different ideas. He took his twenty- 
five dollars in the shadow of this mili- 
tary post and set his face westward again. 

He left in the gray of dawn. The 
second evening he dropped from the level 
of the plains, full three hundred feet into 
the valley of the Marias, where a little 
stream sang and whispered over a peb- 
bly bed, through flats of rich, loamy soil. 
Sagebrush grew here, and natural mead- 
ows spread there. Willows lined the 
banks. Groves of poplar studded the 
flats, thickets of service berry. Great 
cottonwoods, solitary giants and family 
groups, cast a pleasant shade from gnarly 
boughs in full leaf. 

“Gosh, places like this,” Rock mur- 
mured, “fairly shout out loud for a fel- 
low to settle down and make himself a 
home. No wonder Texas is flocking 
North.” 

In the first bottom Rock crossed, he 
stirred up a few cattle, then a band of 
horses, several of which bore trimmed 
manes and tails and marks of the sad- 
dle—fine-looking beasts, bigger than the 
Texas mustang. He couldn’t see the 
brand. 

“J wonder if we’re anywhere near the 
Maltese Cross, Sangre, old boy?” he 
asked the sorrel horse. ‘Funny, if we’d 
stumble in there for the night.” 


HE rounded a point masked by thickets 

of young, green poplar and saw a 
house with smoke curling blue from the 
chimney. There was a stable beyond, 
corrals, a stack of last year’s hay, and 
the lines of a pole fence running away 
along the river. It was a typical cow 
outfit’s headquarters. The house was 
roomy, of pine logs, L-shaped, with a low 
porch in front. Rock stopped at the front 
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of the house. He saw no one anywhere. 
The only sign of life about the place was 
that wisp of blue, a wavering pennant in 
the still air. 

He hesitated, sitting in his saddle. 
There was life here. Why didn’t it show 
itself? Range hospitality was more than 
a courtesy to friends and_ neighbors: 
Even outlaws in a hidden camp would 
share food and blankets with a passing 
stranger. The logical accepted thing for 
any man faring across the plains was to 
make himself free wherever nightfall or 
mealtime overtook him. He was ex- 
pected to put his horses in the stable and 
make himself at home. It wasn’t alto- 
gether good form to wait for an invita- 
tion. The open-handed hospitality of the 
old West did have its forms, and Rock 
knew them. 

He was a little surprised at himself, 
ai his hesitation, this unaccountable feel- 
ing of delicacy, as if he were intruding. 
Why should he expect some one to rush 
out of that house to bid him welcome? 
Why did he hesitate? He asked himself 
that question in so many words, as he 
rode on to the stable. 

It was a large stable, well kept, with 
room in it for twenty horses. Harness 
hung on pegs against the wall. The man- 
gers were full of hay. The doorway was 
wide and high, so that Rock rode in be- 
fore he dismounted. And from his seat 
he looked down at two horses, standing 
on bridle reins in their stalls, saddled, 
still rough with sweat. He stared at 
them. 

The saddle of the nearest, the mane 
and foreshoulder, was stained with blood, 
not yet dried to the blackening point. It 
stood like the brand of Cain on the gray 
beast—on the yellow leather. 

Was that why he had hesitated at the 
house? Could a man sense the unknown? 
Could fear or awe or the presence of trag- 
edy impregnate the atmosphere like a sin- 
ister mist? These were uncommon ques- 
tions for a cow-puncher to stand asking 
himself, but Rock Holloway had an un- 
common sort of mind. 

Still he was not merely mind. He had 
a body and appetites and all the natural 
passions man is heir to. If he had the 
mentality to analyze a situation, he had 
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also a capacity for instantaneous, pur- 
poseful action. He had proved that long 
before he waited by the Odeon bar to 
halt Mark Duffy’s high-handed career. 
He proved it once more. He left his two 
horses standing where he dismounted and 
walked quickly toward the house. He 
was conscious that he merely obeyed in- 
stinct—a hunch, if you will, except that 
Rock distrusted hunches which had no 
basis in reason—because he had felt an 
intuition of something wrong before he 
laid eyes on that bloodstained saddle. 
He strode toward that hcuse with the 
certainty that he was needed there, yet in 
one portion of his mind he wondered how 
he came by that conclusion. 

A door opened out of the north wall, 
which was guiltless of porch. One 
stepped from the threshold to the earth. 
The door stood wide. Rock looked in. 
He had seen many ranch rooms like this 
—a stove against one wall, a set of shelves 
for dishes and utensils, a long table in the 
middle of the room. 

Beside this table, her back to him, a 
woman sat with her face buried in her 
hands. A few feet beyond a little girl 
in green calico, no more than three or 
four years of age, sat looking at Rock, 
out of blue baby eyes, her little, round, 
red mouth opened in a friendly smile. 

“Lo ‘Doc,’ ”’ she piped. 

The woman lifted her head, looked, 
sprang to her feet, and shrank back. For 
one instant, unbelieving terror stood in 
her wide gray eyes, in the part of her lips, 
as plain as Rock had ever seen it on any 
human face. 

“Don’t be afraid of me,” he said 
quickly. “Ym merely a _ passing 
stranger.” 

“Ah!” Her pent breath came with an 
explosive release. She put her hands to 
her breast for a second. Her features 
relaxed into a somber intentness. 

Wordless, she stared at Rock, her eyes 
sweeping him from head to foot, coming 
back to rest searchingly, with a look of 
incredulity, on his face. And Rock 
stared back, wondering, yet alive to the 
strange compelling quality that seemed 
to radiate from this woman like an aura, 
to command interest and admiration and 
profound respect. 
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She hadn’t been afraid of him. No; 
timidity was no attribute of that dark, 
imperious face. She had ‘been shocked, 
startled, by something about him. Rock 
wondered what it could be. 


Two spots of color crept slowly into 

her cheeks. A very striking-looking 
creature, Rock thought. Not beautiful; 
not even pretty. Proud, passionate, 
dominant—yes. Slender as a_ willow, 
with a cloud of dark hair. Deep-gray 
eyes, like pools; scarlet lips. 

“Lo, Doc,” the little girl repeated, in 
a childish treble. She clambered to her 
feet and toddled forward a step or two, 
waving a rag doll by one arm. “W’y 
don’t oo tum in?” 

“Hello, baby!” Rock answered and 
doffed his hat. ‘You don’t seem to find 
me a fearsome object, anyway.” 

“Nor do I.” The woman suddenly had 
found her voice—a deep, throaty sound, 
like water rippling gently over pebbles. 
“But I thought I was seeing a ghost.” 

“A ghost?” Rock grinned. His inter- 
est quickened at the tone, the clean- 
clipped words. No semiliterate range 
beauty this. Education had done one 
thing for Rock Holloway. It had made 
his ear sensitive to enunciation. “I’m a 
pretty substantial spook, I wish to re- 
mark. Rock Holloway is my name. I 
hail from Texas, via the Canadian North- 
west and way points. I’m poor, but hon- 
est, and my intentions are reasonably 
honorable, even if my performances 
aren’t always up to par. No, lady, I’m 
no ghost. I’m a stock hand in search 
of occupation. I stopped in here because 
this was the first ranch I’ve seen to-day, 
and it’s near sundown. But, if I make 
you uncomfortable, I’ll ride on.” 

“No, no!” she said quickly. “I didn’t 
mean that. Come in. I'll show you 
what I mean. I think you'll understand. 
It may startle you, too.” 

Rock stepped into the room. The 
baby generously offered her doll in token 
of amity. 

“T’s hung’y,” she announced, with ju- 
venile directness. “I wan’ my suppah. 
Nona just sits an’ cwies. Make her ’top, 
Doc.” 

The girl—Rock decided she could be 


no more than twenty-one or two—gath- 
ered the child up and set her on a chair. 

“Sit right there till I come back, 
honey,” she murmured. “Then you shall 
have your supper.” 

The fair-haired, blue-eyed mite obeyed 
without question. The girl beckoned 
Rock. She walked to the other end of 
the room, through a doorway. Rock fol- 
lowed her. He found himself in a nar- 
row hallway that bisected the house. She 
opened a door off that and motioned him 
to enter. 

He found himself in a woman’s room. 
No man ever surrounded himself with 
such dainty knickknacks. It was an 
amazing contrast to the bare utility of 
the kitchen. 

A man lay stretched at full length on 
the white counterpane that covered the 
bed—a dead man. One glance told Rock 
that. Crimson marked the pillow that 
held his head, and crimson speckled the 
yellow and blue of a hooked rug on the 
floor. A hand basin, with crimson-stained 
cloths in it, stood on a chair. 

“Look at him!” the girl whispered. 
“Look closely at his face!” 

But Rock was already looking. He 
needed no prompting. He stared. The 
amazed certainty came to him that, ex- 
cept for very minor differences, he might 
well have been looking at his own corpse. 


yet he was alive, never more so. And 

he had no brothers, nor indeed any 
kin that so resembled him. Coincidence, 
he reflected. Such things were. No great 
mystery that, of the millions of men cast 
in the image of their Maker, the mold 
for two should be strangely alike. He 
did not now wonder at the shock he must 
have given this girl, when he stood in the 
doorway, the image of the man dead in 
her room. 

But Rock passed at once to a more 
practical consideration. The man had 
been shot. His bared chest showed a 
blue-rimmed puncture. 

“Do you wonder?” the girl’s voice said 
in his ear. “You see the resemblance. 
It is uncanny. You could pass for him 
anywhere. My heart stood still when I 
saw you in the doorway.” 

Rock nodded. He pvt his hand on the 
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body. The flesh was still soft, not yet 
cold. 

“He hasn’t been dead long,” he re- 
marked. 

The girl looked down at the dead map 
and reached one slim-fingered hand to 
smooth the brown hair back from his 
forehead with a caressing gesture. Her 
eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

“About half an hour,” she whispered. 
“Tt was like lightning out of the blue. 
We were up the river a couple of miles. 
He had separated from me to look at 
some cattle around the bend. I heard a 
shot—just one. I didn’t think anything 
of that until he came back to me, hold- 
ing himself on his horse by main strength, 
dying in his saddle. He couldn’t talk. 
He never did speak again. I got him 
home. He died in a little while.” 

“Where are the other men?” 
asked. 

“There are no other men.” 

“Any neighbors?” 

“Not near. There is the Maltese Cross 
on the river, seven miles below, and the 
Seventy Seven about the same distance 
above.” 

“The Seventy Seven? Texas outfit? 
Pull in here last fall? Fellow name of 
Duffy run it?” 

She nodded. 

A curious conviction, based on less 
than nothing, arose in Rock’s mind. It 
couldn’t be—and still—— Absurd—of 
course. 

“And you don’t know who shot him 
nor why? Well, I suppose it isn’t my 
business. Only he might be my twin. 
He isn’t, but——” Rock stopped. He 
had very nearly spoken what was in his 
mind. 

“T don’t know,” she sighed. 
suspect.” 

Rock did not press for particulars. 

“Tt hurts you,” he said kindly. “I ex- 
pect you thought a lot of him. But it’s 
done. Now, is there anything I can do?” 

“What can you do?” she cried, the first 
despairing note that had entered her 
voice. “Can you give back life? Can 
you-—”’ 

She checked herself in the middle of 
the sentence. 

“Oh, I mustn’t be silly,” she said, after 


Rock 


“T only 


a moment. “It’s so useless. 
seems——— Ah, well.” 

She turned away. Rock closed the 
door behind them. The baby sat on the 
chair by the table, waiting patiently. 

“Tf you'll put up your horse,” she said, 
“Tll get some supper.” 

“Look here,” Rock said bluntly, “I’m 
foot-loose for the time being. Is there 
anything you want done? Anybody you 
want notified about this? My horses are 
fairly fresh.” 

She stood a second. “Oh, I’ve got to 
think,” she said. ‘No, not to-night. And 
there is no one, anyway. In the morning 
we may- A 

She turned to the kitchen stove and 
lifted a lid. It had gone down to a few 
charred sticks. Rock took that matter 
off her hands. He rebuilt the fire and 
noted empty water pails on a bench. 

“Get your water out of the river?” he 
asked. 

“No. There’s a spring. by those wil- 
lows to the right.” 

Rock found the spring, a small pool 
bubbling out of white sand, clear as crys- 
tal and cold as ice. He filled the pails 
and brought them back. The girl was 
peeling potatoes when he came in. Sliced 
bacon sizzled in a pan. 

Rock went to the stable by the river 
bank, unsaddled the three horses, took 
off his pack, fed and watered all four. 
When he reached the house again sup- 
per was on the table. They ate in si- 
lence. The sun filled the valley with the 
fire of its last beams. Bright shafts shot 
dazzling through the windows, a yellow 
blaze that grew red and then rose pink 
and faded into a pearly gray. Yellow- 
haired Betty laid down her spoon, slid off 
her chair, climbed on ‘Rock’s knee, and 
snuggled her round face against his shirt. 
In two minutes she was fast asleep. 


‘THE girl, who had been sitting with her 

eyes absently on her plate, smiled 
briefly—a phantom smile that strangely 
transformed her face. 

She was young to have a kid like that, 
Rock thought. And it was tough losing 
a man by the gun route. Was it going 
to be his lot to step into the breach? If 
—if——_ Well, he had to get to the bot- 


Only, it 
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tom of this, somehow. Here was a fellow 
who looked exactly like him, same build, 
same age, same features, shot down in a 
river bottom. It smelled of ambush. 
The Seventy Seven was less than an hour’s 
ride to the west. And Elmer Duffy was 
running the Seventy Seven. For the mo- 
ment the Maltese Cross and Buck Wal- 
ters and the mission he had undertaken 
for Uncle Bill Sayre had no place in 
Rock’s mind. 

The girl took the baby out of his arms 
and carried her off intoa bedroom. Rock 
put away these reflections and gathered 
the dishes off the table and began to wash 
them. 

“T might as well earn my night’s ledg- 
ing,” he murmured whimsically, probably 
to hide the fact that he was moved by 
a desire to make his sympathy take some 
practical form. 

The girl reappeared, put the food away 
in a pantry, took a cloth, and wiped the 
dishes as Rock washed. She made no 
comment. She moved quickly, and effi- 
ciently. Her hands were deft. But her 
mind was elsewhere. She was scarcely 
conscious of him, Rock perceived. And 
when the supper things were finished, he 
went outside and sat down on a chopping 
block to smoke a cigarette in the twi- 
light. 

Dusk gathered. The pearl-gray mist 
of the evening sky merged into the lucent 
shroud of a plains night. Crickets 
chirped in the grass. The Marias whis- 


pered its sibilant song in a stony bed. A . 


lamp glowed through a window in the 
house. Rock saw the girl sitting by the 
table again, as when he first saw her, el- 
bows on the wood, face buried in her 
palms. 

“She aches inside,” he thought. ‘Poor 
devil! She needs folks or friends or 
something, right now.” 

But he couldn’t be one or the other, he 
knew. He was too sensible to blunder 
with well-meant, useless words. She had 
forgotten he was there. So he walked 
softly down to the stable, drew his blan- 
kets in the canvas tarpaulin off to one 
side, under the stars, and turned in. 

So the Seventy Seven did locate on 
the Marias instead of the Judith? Uncle 
Bill was right. This might be no health- 


ier a neighborhood for him than it had 
proved for his double. 

“Well, you got to be in this neighbor- 
hood for a spell, whether it’s dangerous 
or not, you darned fool,” Rock apostro- 
phized himself. “This is the Maltese 
range, and you've promised to look over 
the Cross.” 

Thus Rock, with the blankets drawn 
up to his chin and his gaze meditatively 
on the three stars that make Orion’s belt. 

His last drowsily conscious act was to 
smile at the obliquity of his thought. In 
the morning he would do whatever that 
dark-haired, gray-eyed young woman re- 
quested. He had ridden slap into this 
thing. Whatever it was, he would see it 
through. Yet he couldn’t imagine her 
requiring anything of him except that he 
would perhaps ride into Fort Benton and 
notify whatever authorities functioned 
there that a man had been shot on the 
Marias. And that didn’t call for any 
great resolution on his part. 

Just the same, he desired greatly to 
knew who this man was who looked so 
much like him, who shot him, and why? 


CHAPTER V. 
WRAPPED IN CANVAS. 


BIRDS twittering in the poplars and 

willows by the river wakened Rock 
when the rose-pink dawn was turning to 
gold. He lay watching, listening. He 
could hear the ripple of running water. 
He could see the bleached hills rising 
abrupt from the gray-green valley floor. 
The cool air was like balm on his face. 
Beyond all doubt this was a pleasant 
country. If a man could settle on one of 
these river bottoms, with a couple of hun- 
dred cows, in ten years But Rock 
was a long way from peering anxious- 
eyed into the future. 

He sat up and rolled a cigarette. The 
sun thrust searching yellow fingers into 
the valley of the Marias. The winter- 
bleached log walls of the house drew his 
gaze and set his mind to work in fruitless 
speculation. This must be quite an out- 
fit, he reflected. The house was big, 
built to accommodate a score of men. 
He had marked a bunk room across that 
hall from the roomy kitchen. The sta- 
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ble argued plenty of riding stock in win- 
ter. There were machinery and wagons, 
even a spring buggy, under a lean-to 
shed. Yet apparently the place was held 
down by a young woman, a baby, and 
one man. Hadn’t the girl said there were 
no other men? Still, she had been more 
or less fussed at the time. The riders 
might be afar on round-up. But Rock 
had that sense of abandonment, just 
the same. It was rather puzzling. Where- 
upon he reached for his boots, dressed, 
fed and watered the horses, and sat down 
on the river bank to watch the clear wa- 
ter sparkle in the sun, while he waited 
some sign of life from the house. 

He didn’t wait long. A voice at his el- 
bow roused him to attention. The girl 
had come unseen and unheard. Her dark 
hair was coiled in a neat rope about 
her head. She had on a short gray skirt 
anda white blouse. Her skin, in the clear 
morning light, was like a piece of satin, 
dusky .and transparent. Rock had seen 
enough of slatternly women on ranches 
to make him appreciate freshness. There 
was a peculiar interest-compelling qual- 
ity about this girl, over and above her 
youth and charm. ‘Rock had felt it last 
night. He felt it now, even when she said 
no more than a low-toned: ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Holloway. 

“T thought you had gone,” she con- 
tinued, “until I saw you moving around 
here. I must have seemed rather inhos- 
pitable last night, not even thinking 
where you were to sleep.” 


“A cow-puncher,” Rock drawled, ‘“‘gen-- 


erally carries his bed with him when he’s 


on the move. And there’s all outdoors to 


spread it in.” 

“Of course. But when you come to a 
ranch—— Well, breakfast’s ready.” 

He walked with her to the house. 

“T got up early,” she said when they 
had finished. “Betty generally sleeps till 
seven or eight o’clock. I thought te 

She stopped a moment, then continued 
with quiet decision: 

“T want to bury him.” 


“Here?” Rock didn’t . mistake her 
meaning. 
“Ves. I’m sure he’d as soon be buried 


here as anywhere. There is nothing else 
we can do for him. You know what this 


country is like. We're practically out of 
the world.” 

“Tsn’t this part of the country organ- 
ized at all?” Rock asked. ‘‘No local au- 
thorities?” 

“Are you a complete stranger here?” 
she countered. “I didn’t think so by the 
way you spoke of the Seventy Seven last 
night.” 

“T passed through this country last fall 
with a trail herd bound from Texas to 
Canada.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said. ‘Well, this Ter- 
ritory of Montana is a good deal of a 
no man’s land, outside of the western 
part, where there is a lot of mining. Fort 
Benton is the nearest thing to a town. 
It’s quite a place, but it isn’t a regularly 
organized community. There’s a United 
States marshal there, I think, and a judge 
comes down from the western part of the 
State, once a year, to hold court. There 
aren’t enough people to form a proper 
county organization yet, although it’s 
talked of. When my father came in here 
four years ago, we were the first outfit on 
the Marias. Betty is the first white child 
born north of the Missouri River in the 
Territory, I believe. So, you see,” she 
motioned abruptly with her hands, 
“there’s not much use running around in 
circles telling that Doc Martin has been 
shot. Last night I was in a terrible state. 
But I can think straight now. Doc is 
dead. We can’t do anything but bury 
him. I’d like to get it over with before 


. Betty wakes up. She doesn’t know. She 


was. awfully fond of Doc, and he of her.” 

“All right,” Rock agreed. If there 
were no formalities to be complied with, 
no coroner to sit in inquiry, no sheriff to 
seek trace of the killers, the sooner the 
dead man was buried the better. Trail 
outfits buried their dead and went on. 
And, perhaps, the last rites men per- 
formed for their dead under such circum- 
stances lost nothing of sincerity because 
they were informal. 


S° Rock, shovel in hand, followed her 
to a spot-a hundred yards east of the 
house, near the river bank. Under a 
giant cottonwood stood a small picket in- 
closure. Within that inclosure lifted two 
grassy mounds, long and narrow, a 
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painted board at the end of each. Fora 
second Rock thought the girl would break 
dewn again. 

“It’s ghastly,” she whispered. ‘It’s 
almost as if there were a curse on this 
place, if I believed in such a thing. 
Mamma died when Betty was born. A 
horse fell on dad. They’re both there. 
Now Doc.” 

The soft mold dug easily. When Rock 
had a hole deep enough, they returned to 
the house. Some time between dark and 
dawn the girl had changed the man’s 
clothing and wiped clean every trace of 
blood. She had put on him a clean, soft 
shirt, with a, coat and trousers of blue 
serge. He looked calm and contented, 
as if he slept. And Rock, gazing at the 
still face, marveled again at the resem- 
blance to himself. He would have liked 
to meet this man alive, he thought. 

They wrapped the body in heavy can- 
vas, swathed like a mummy. A coffin 
was out of the question. Sawed lumber 
there was none. Except furniture, 
freighted in from afar, everything about 
that place was hewn from raw timber 
with axes. And canvas, Rock thought, 
was as good as a steel casket. The dead 
are careless of their housing. Only the 
living fret over such things. 

He piled on the last shovelful of 
earth and stood aside. The girl looked 
down at the raw soil. Her lips quivered. 
She dropped to her knees. She seemed 
to whisper something like a prayer. Rock 
stood with bared head in the morning sun 
that sent bright shafts of light through 
the crooked boughs above. Then he left 
her, still on her knees, her head bowed, 
her fingers locked tight together. 


CHAPTER VI. 
VERY ADROIT ROCK. 


OME minutes later he heard her stir- 

ring in the house. The sun grows 
hot early on the plains in midsummer. 
Rock had planted himself on the porch 
steps, in the shade, debating his next 
move. Should he ride on about his busi- 
ness? Logically, yes. He had a definite 
task to perform. It was time he set 
about it. He was on the ground. This 
was only an incident, a happening by 


the way. Yet his mind was full of this 
woman and child, alone on a ranch in 
the wilderness. The girl had said there 
were no other men. But this ranch and 
equipment spelled men and stock. It 
was more than the cabin of a settler 
striving for a foothold and security in a 
virgin land. A woman with a three-year- 
old baby had no business alone on a 
ranch in this waste, without a man in the 
background. 

That problem—which was more a state 
of feeling than a problem, Rock knew— 
was solved for him in unexpected fash- 
ion. He rose at last and entered the 
house, specifically to ask her if there was 
anything else he could do before he de- 
parted. 

The girl had the child in a high chair 
and was giving the youngster her break- 
fast. Silently she poured a cup of coffee 
and handed it to Rock. When he drank 
it she said: 

“Come outside. 
you.” 

Rock followed her to the porch. 

“Vou told me last night you were a 
stock hand in search of occupation. Do 
you want to go to work for me?” 

Rock liked her directnesss. His mind 
was quick to grasp possibilities. Work 
to Rock meant activity on the range 
He was next door to the Maltese Cross. 
Two birds had been killed before with 
one stone. Still, he wasn’t fond of mys- 
teries that involved sudden death. He 
liked to know where he was going when 
he took a new trail. 

“T’d as soon ride range here as any- 
where,” he said. “It’s immaterial to me 
who I work for, so long as it’s my kind of 
work.” 

“Are you one of these stock hands that 
considers it beneath his dignity to work 
for any outfit with less than ten thousand 
head of cattle?” she asked, with a com- 
ical note of asperity. 

“Well, no,” he laughed. “Hardly so 
finicky as that. If you’ve got a rider's 
job for me, consider me on the pay roll. 
Only, I’d like to know, if I’m going to 
work for you, whether I’m likely to find 
myself being buried some morning at sun- 
rise—and why?” 

“Wait a minute,” she said. She turned 


I want to talk to 
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back into the house. In a second she 
was back with a hat on and two shiny tin 
pails. 

“Come down to the stable with me, 
and we’ll talk this over while I milk. I 
was in such a state last night that I for- 
got the cows. Will you saddle up and 
bring them in out of the pasture?” 

Rock drove two amiable-looking red 
cows from the far end of a small pasture 
to the corral. The girl tied both to the 
fence and sat down beside one on a low 
stool. 

“Can you milk?” she asked, with the 
faintest shadow of a smile. 

“Never did,” he answered truthfully. 

“It’s considered woman’s work, I sup- 
pose,” she replied. “But even the wild 
and woolly cowboy, I notice, likes real 
milk and cream and butter. I don’t want 
you to milk cows, though. I’m not run- 
ning a dairy. I have about eight hun- 
dred cattle scattered around here.” 

“Your ranch outfit looks like about 
eight thousand,” Rock remarked. 

“We had more than eight thousand 
when we came here,” she said. ‘That 
is why the house is big and the stable. 
My father drove three trail herds in here 
from the Pecos. But we lost most of 
them.” 

“Oh, I see,” Rock commented. 

“So, as I said, I have about eight 
hundred cattle on the range. I have a 
rider with the Maltese Cross round-up. 
I need another rider on the ranch.” 

“But if you keep a rep with the Cross,” 
Rock interpolated, “does it matter if your 
stock does scatter considerable? The 
outfit would brand ‘the calves and ship 
your beef as long as you supply a man 
and a string of horses.” 

“Ves and no,” she said. “I see you 
know range work, I suppose what you 
say is true. Only I have reasons for han- 
dling cattle in my own way. But that’s 
all beside the point. What you want to 
know is whether you'll be expected to 
step into a dead man’s boots and take 
the risk of getting shot for some reason 
or other, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Rock admitted. “I have no 
hankering to inherit a private war along 
with a forty-dollar job.” 

“It'll be fifty if you work for me,” she 


said. “There may be a risk. Not if you 
can be around here and work for me, 
without getting sentimental and jealous. 
That was what got Doc killed, I believe. 
I’m sure it was.” 

Perhaps Rock looked his curiosity and 
surprise. The girl stood up. She had 
worked, as she talked, and finished milk- 
ing the first cow. 

“T had better explain a little,” she said 
calmly. ‘As I said, four years ago we 
came in here with nearly nine thousand 
cattle and a dozen riders in our outfit. 
I was eighteen then. I had just finished 
school. Our first winter here was a bad 
one—a, terrible winter of hard frost and 
deep snow and storms. In the spring a 
round-up out two months gathered less 
than five hundred cattle in our brand. 
Betty was born that winter, and mamma 
died. The next summer a horse fell on 
my father, injured his back, so that he 
was a helpless cripple for nearly a year. 
Then he died. He left all there was to 
me and Betty. I have full control of 
everything until she comes of age. So I 
have managed here ever since. Mostly 
with one man, sometimes with two.” 


O that was that. The dead man was 

a range rider, not a husband, and the 
baby was a sister. She was a level- 
headed, plucky girl to run a shoe-string 
outfit by herself. Yet he suspected that 
in this man’s country, men would make 
it easy for this capable and determined 
young person. Rock’s interest quick- 
ened. 

“Wonder you didn’t sell out and go 
back to your folk,” he suggested. 

“T have none—at least none that I 
care much about,” she replied. “And 
how much would I get for five or six hun- 
dred cattle? A few thousand dollars. 
The ranch isn’t salable. Who would 
pay money for a ranch, when land and 
water can be had anywhere for taking? 
Why should I sell out? I know cattle. 
This is a new country, a good range. We 
may not have another hard winter in a 
lifetime. It just happened. The old trap- 
pers and the Indians never saw a winter 
like that. Every four years my cattle 
will double. After a while it will make 
Betty and me independent. Why should 
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I sell out? What would I do? Go to 
some town and be a clerk in a store?” 

The vehemence in her voice made Rock 
smile. 

“Oh, you got the right idea,” he ad- 
mitted. “You're working on the same 
principle that has built up every big out- 
fit in the country. Only, it’s sort of un- 
expected in a woman no bigger than a 
minute.” 

“Please understand me clearly,” she 
said, with a peremptory note in her curi- 
ously musical voice. “I don’t need any 
sympathy from anybody. I know what 
I’m doing, and I’m doing very well here. 
I want any one who works for me to 
work on exactly the same basis as he 
would work for any cow outfit. I don’t 
want any of this ‘That’s all right, little 
girl, we’ll see you through,’ business. 
That’s mostly what got Doc Martin 
killed, I suspect. Every man who works 
for me gets the idea that he’s in love with 
me.” 

“Why blame ’em for that?” Rock in- 
terrupted. 

“Tt embarrasses me. I’ve fired two or 
three for getting mushy. I don’t want 
that sort of thing. Do you think you can 
ride for me without getting sentimental— 
without presently getting the attitude 
that it’s your duty and privilege to pro- 
tect me from every man in the country 
except yourself?” 

Rock’s amused smile faded. 

“Miss—— I don’t think I got your 
name.” He stopped. 

“Nona Parke. The baby’s name is 
Betty,” she supplied promptly. 

“Well, then, Miss Parke,” Rock said a 
little stiffly, “I can assure you that if I 
do draw wages from you I’ll try to earn 
them without making a bid either for 
your gratitude or your affection.” 

Nona Parke’s gray eyes rested on his 
for a second with cool appraisement. 

“You talk like a man with some sense. 
If you can handle horses and cattle the 
way you handle the English language, 
you ought to be useful.” 

“You're getting too personal,” Rock 
said rudely. “Tell me about this shoot- 
ing. That’s what I want to know before 
I decide whether I want to make myself 
the same kind of a target. I have ambi- 


tions to live and do well in the world, 
myself.” 

“Now you're getting offended,” she re- 
proached. ‘And I’m only trying to be 
frank and have things understood. You 
can’t imagine what a nuisance men can 
be sometimes. Doc worked for me ever 
since dad died. He was a good man. 
But he persisted in wanting to love me. 
I let him go once and then took him on 
again. He promised to behave himself. 
But he wouldn’t. He was jealous. He 
couldn’t bear other men coming here to 
see me. He stirred up trouble for him- 
self with Elmer Duffy, the boss of the 
Seventy Seven outfit. I am fairly sure 
that Elmer shot Doc yesterday after- 
noon.” 

She said this reluctantly, but with an 
earnestness that convinced Rock she 
really believed it. To him it seemed 
rather simple. He had seen men quarrel 
over women before. 

“Elmer, I suppose, is a victim, too,” 
Rock commented. ‘Was he inclined to 
be jealous of a good-looking fellow like 
Doc Martin being in your company all 


* the time?” 


“Ves; that’s about it.” She sighed. 
“Tt sounds horrid, but it’s true. I’m 
quite sure Duffy was a little afraid of 
Doc. Doc had a quick temper, and he 
was supposed to be rather deadly. I 
don’t know how he got that reputation, 
because I never knew of him having 
trouble with anybody in this country.” 

“And you think they met and shot it 
out around the bend?” Rock queried. 

“No.” She replied soberly. “I think 
Doc was ambushed. There was only one 
shot. He had been mean and arbitrary 
with Elmer Duffy the last time they met. 
In fact, he threatened him and told him 
never to set foot on this ranch when I 
was here alone.” 

“Listen, Miss Parke,” Rock said posi- 
tively. “I know something about Elmer 
Duffy, myself. Ill confess that I don’t 
like his style with men very much. I 
don’t know what it would be like with 
women. Elmer belongs to a family that 
walks roughshod over people when they 
feel like it. But I don’t think he would 
lay for your man and bushwhack him.” 

“T tell you simply what I believe,” she 
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said gravely. “I don't know. There is 
no proof. I wouldn’t breathe this to any 
one. I only say it to you because I’m 
asking you to work for me. I don’t know 
that I would even tell you, if you didn’t 
look so much like Doc that you could 
easily be taken for him. If you ride for 
me, you may fall heir to whatever bad 
blood did exist between him and Elmer 
Duffy. If Doc hadn’t made an issue of 
me with this man he would still be alive. 
I don’t want to be a bone of contention. 
I won’t be. I like men well enough until 
they get too friendly. If a man works 
for me, he’s working for me, and that’s 
all there is to it. So now you know all 
about it. And I do need a rider to take 
Doc’s place.” 

“It was very inconsiderate of him to 
get himself killed off when you needed 
him.” Rock couldn’t forbear the ironic 
note. ‘Riders can’t always be picked up 
in this country just when you want ’em.” 

“You're brutal.” Nona drew herself 
up, and her eyes filled. “I liked’ Doc. 
He was nice. He was loyal. It made me 
sick to see him die like that. It made me 
feel guilty, because I was partly the 
cause. But I can’t help it that I’m a 
woman. Can’t you understand? I’m not 
a callous beast.” 

And Rock knew she was not. He knew 
he had hurt her with that thrust. 

“Well, I'll guarantee not to afflict you 
with my admiration if I feel any,” he 
smiled. “And it’s a cow-puncher’s na- 
ture to be loyal to the people he works 
for. If I ever lock horns with Elmer 
Duffy, it won’t be for the reason you 
say your man, Doc, did. No. And I like 
the looks of this country. I’d sort of like 
to linger on this range for a while. So 
there doesn’t seem to be any reason why 
I shouldn’t work for you.” 

“All right,” she answered composedly. 
“Tf you’ll bunch those horses that are in 
the pasture, I’ll show you what ones to 
saddle. I want you to go down the river 
with me after I’ve milked this other 
cow.” 


HILE Rock gathered a few horses 
out of the pasture, he saw a rider 
cross the flat. The milch cows were in a 
small corral. Rock bunched the horses 


in a larger one and walked through the 
stable to where Nona finished her dairy- 
maid’s task. From the door he saw that 
the man was Elmer Duffy. Rock’s mind 
worked fast. He was bound to encounter 
Duffy some time, and it might as well be 
now. Duffy’s business was with Nona 
Parke, not with him. But Rock cared 
nothing for that. He remembered that 
he had killed this man’s brother. He was 
going to live for a time in Duffy’s imme- 
diate neighborhood. If Duffy had taken 
Mark’s death to heart and brooded over 
it, Rock wanted to know and be ready 
for what might follow. 

But he was hardly prepared for what 
did happen. He walked straight toward 
Duffy. The man’s back was toward him. 
He was talking to Nona. She was just 
rising from her stool. Duffy was in no 
way excited. His tone was the habitual 
slow drawl of the native Texan. 

Then Rock spoke. 

“Hello, Duffy,” said he. 

Duffy wheeled. His arms hung by his 
sides. There wasn’t the faintest twitch 
of the fingers hanging a little below his 
gun belt, nor any quick lighting of his 
slaty eyes, nor the frowning recognition 
Rock half expected. True, recognition 
impended in the man’s attitude. And 
he was wary—wary without being hos- 
tile. 

“Hellow, Doc,” he answered evenly. 

“Doc!” A ripple of sardonic amuse- 
ment stirred in Rock. Duffy thought he 
faced Nona Parke’s dead rider. Rock 
stood perfectly still for a second or two. 
The man’s eyes never left his. 

“You didn’t expect to see me, did 
your” Rock asked. 

Surely his voice would establish his 
identity. Duffy had been in daily con- 
tact with Rock Holloway for two months 
on trail and had known him casually the 
season earlier. But he didn’t know him 
now. His words proved that. 

“Why, I reckoned I might,” he an- 
swered, “seein’ I rode in here. You 
didn’t expect me to take what you said 
serious, did you?” 

Rock had a retentive memory. 

“About you keeping off this ranch?” 

Duffy nodded. Rock could understand 
his watchfulness. 
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“Shucks! I’ve changed my mind about 
caring a whoop whether you come here, 
there, or the other piace,” Rock said 
slowly, “so long as you act white. But 
there’s something I do want fo tell you, 
Duffy. Up the river yesterday somebody 
took a pot shot at me. Nona heard it.” 


E looked at her. For a second her 

face was a study. Would she play 
up to his lead? Rock didn’t know him- 
self precisely why he did this, except that 
instinctively he took the opening Duffy 
gave him. 

But her words came with sharp em- 
phasis. Her wits were nimble. 

“J heard the shot. I didn’t see who 
fired.” 

“T don’t like to be shot at from am- 
bush,” Rock said pointedly. 

“You say I’d do that? Did do that?” 

A rising inflection put an edge in 
Duffy’s tone. The tan of his long, 
homely face went a brick red. 

“TI didn’t say so. I said I don’t like 
to be shot at from ambush.” 

Duffy stared at him for a second or 
two. 

“Lissen, Doc Martin.” His tone was 
flat—squeezed dry of all feeling. ‘You 
don’t like me. You’ve been kinda high- 
handed with me more’n once. I don’t 
suffer with admiration for you, myself. 
But I’ll tell you this: if I want you, Ill 
take you with an even break. I’m no 
bushwhacker. If somebody shot at you, 
an’ you think it was me, you got another 
think comin’. When I shoot at you, I'll 
be lookin’ you in the eye.” 

“Y’m inclined to take your word for 
that, Duffy,” Rock said coolly. “If you 
say you didn’t, we’ll let it go at that.” 

“The way you’ve acted with me the 
last few months,” said Duffy, growing 
querulous, “I’d as soon shoot it out with 
you as not. I’m tellin’ you straight, 
Martin, but it’s up to you to make the 
break. I don’t Aunt trouble.” 

“Nor do I,” Rock assured him truth- 
fully. 

“You musta changed your ways mighty 
sudden, then,” Duffy retorted. 

Rock grinned amiably. 

“TY have,” said he. “I’ve sort of con- 
vinced myself I’ve been barking up the 


wrong tree, Elmer. I aim to change my 
ways. Don’t know whether for better or 
worse. But if you don’t go gunnin’ for 
me, I certainly don’t hanker to pick a 
fuss with you.” 

Duffy eyed him doubtfully. He turned 
to the girl. 

“Tyo you reckon he means what he 
says?” 

“He always does, so far as I know,” 
she told him shortly. 

“Well, we might as well let it go at 
that,” Duffy finally said. “Sounds rea- 
sonable.” 

“All right. Let her go as she lays.” 
Rock closed the conversation abruptly 
by turning on his heel. He walked back 
through the stable, into the larger corral, 
where he perched himself on the top rail. 
He looked down on the sleek backs of 
Nona Parke’s saddle stock, but his mind 
was wholly on the amazing fact that he 
had practically committed himself to a 
dead man’s identity. 

He watched Duffy walk up to the 
house with Nona, carrying the two pails 
of milk, saw him stand at the door and 
talk for a minute. Then he came hack, 
swung into his saddle, and rode around 
the stable end. Rock tightened up a 
little. The girl had been a restraining 
influence. Now, perhaps Duffy would 
have more to say or do. Long ago Rock 
had privately estimated Elmer Duffy as 
the most dangerous of the Duffy quartet, 
chiefly because he was tenacious of an 
idea or a grievance and inclined to be 
moody. But he only looked up at Rock 
and said: - 

“You kinda got me goin’. Martin. 
You’ve changed your tune a heap. You 
recollect what you told me last time we 
talked?” 

Rock nodded, with only a hazy idea 
of what he was supposed to have said. 

“Let’s get down to cases,” Duffy per- 
sisted. ‘Do I understand that you’ve 
changed your ‘idea that you got a license 
to close-herd this girl of Parke’s, any 
time another man acts like he wanted 
to speak to her?” 

Rock sifted tobacco into a paper. 

“T don’t know as I like your way of 
putting it,” he said, with a pretense at 
being sullen. “But she’s convinced me 
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she aims to be a free agent. It’s noth- 
ing to me who she talks to, from now 
on. I don’t claim no special privileges 
no more. She’s made it clear that she’s 
able to look out for herself, as far as men 
are concerned.” 

Duffy ironed out the smile that started 
to overspread his face. 

“Tt don’t look to me,” he said thought- 
fully, “like any man’s got the inside 
track with that girl. She sure don’t fa- 
vor nobody that I know of. So you were 
just naturally buildin’ up trouble for 
yourself, takin’ the stand you did.” 

“J guess so,” Rock admitted indiffer- 
ently. ‘Anyway, I got something else 
besides her on my mind, now. I’d suré 
like to find out who tried to pot me 
yesterday, Duffy. I’d make him hard to 
catch.” 

“Don’t know as I blame you,” Duffy 
remarked. ‘But don’t you never think 
it was me, Doc. I’ve done told you 
where I stand. So long.” 


Ys; Duffy had made it clear enough 
where he stood. Still, somebody had 
shot Doc Martin. Rock was still pon- 
dering on that problem when Nona came 
back from the house. She had changed 
into a pair of overalls and leather chaps. 
She wore a beautifully made pair of tan 
riding boots. She looked like a slim, 
capable boy, with her dark hair tucked 
out of sight under a felt hat. 

“What on earth did you do that for?” 
she demanded irritably. 

“Do what for?” Rock affected igno- 
rance. 

“Let bim think you were Doc Mar- 
tin?” 

“Well, he was so darned sure of it, for 
one thing,” Rock answered thoughtfully. 
“Tt struck me as a good chance to feel 
around and find out if he did take that 
crack at Doc. I don’t believe he did. 
Also, I think I’ve convinced him that I’m 
going—as Doc Martin—to mind my own 
business so far as you’re concerned.” 

“T noticed how you managed to create 
that impression,” Nona admitted. “You 
were very—very: a 

“Adroit,” Rock suggested dryly. 

“That’s the word.” She smiled. 
“You certainly have——” 


“T meant to be,” Rock interrupted, 
frowning. “I value my scalp, and I never 
like to scrap over nothing.” 

He looked intently at her. 

“See here: If people around here per- 
sist in taking me for Doc Martin, why 
not let it go at that?” he suggested. 

“Why do you want to pass for him?” 
she demanded. “Are you on the dodge 
for something?” 

Rock shook his head. He didn’t want 
to explain to her the possibility of Elmer 
Duffy starting a blood feud with him over 
Mark’s death. He had disarmed Duffy, 
he thought, in his rdle of Doc Martin, 
no longer jealously hostile toward any 
ambitious male who came wooing Nona 
Parke. And Rock was quite willing to 
chance some unknown enemy of the dead 
rider. Pity and wonder had stirred in 
his breast when he looked at his double 
stretched on the bed, and when he helped 
to bury him. He had a sense of outrage 
in a man being murdered from ambush. 
He was puzzled about that shooting— 
curious about the how and why. 

“No,” he said. “I have told you my 
name, and where I came from. I have 
nothing to hide. Just the same, I have 
a notion to play Doc Martin for a while. 
I might find out who killed him. Duffy 
didn’t.” 

“Perhaps not. I’d hate to believe it. 
And, still, I don’t know. It’s just a feel- 
ing. If Elmer Duffy didn’t shoot Doc, I 
can’t imagine who would. Doc never 
quarreled with any one else around here 
that I know about, and I think that I 
would know if he had.” 

“Sometimes,” Rock said, and he was 
thinking of himself when he spoke, 
“things that are a long way behind a man 
crop up. Queer things happen in the 
cow country. Well, what about it? Do 
you want to keep it dark about Doc be- 
ing shot and let me play his hand for a 
while? Or shall I announce myself to 
Elmer Duffy and everybody else who 
takes me for Doc Martin?” 

“Suit yourself,” she said. 
be taking your own chances.” 

“On what?” 

“On whatever happens.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind taking a sport- 
ing chance now and then.” Rock swung 


“You will 
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lightly off the fence. ‘What's the pro- 
gram now, Miss Parke?” 
“Rope that sorrel for me and that 


chunky bay for yourself,’ she said 
crisply. “And catch me that black 
pony.” 


I JONA saddled her horse as soon as 

Rock, and she had him saddle the 
small black horse with an extra rig in 
the stable. They rode to the house. The 
girl swung down, darted in, and came 
out with a cushion, which she fastened 
across the fork of her saddle. Then she 
called Betty, and that chubby person 
toddled forth. 

Nona put her on the cushion and 
swung up to her seat. The child, all 
smiles for Rock, rode easily within the 
protection of her sister’s arm. The ex- 
tra horse trotted at the end of Rock’s 
lead rope, as they set off down the valley. 

“Didn’t she see him?” Rock muttered. 
“How come she takes me for him?” 

Nona shook her head. “T left her shut 
in the house when we made that ride yes- 
terday. You can see she takes you for 
granted.” 

Betty undoubtedly did. 
away, calling him “Dot.” 

“T don’t like to leave her alone much,” 
Nona explained. “That’s why we’ve got 
this extra cayuse. There’s a half-breed 
family lives down river a few miles. One 
of the girls has been nurse for Betty most 
all the last;year. She’s been away for a 
while, and I’ve got to get her back. I’ve 
carried this child hundreds of miles like 
this, but it’s too hard on her and on me. 
I've got to be free to ride when I need 
to. 

Rock nodded comprehension. He had 
been wondering how she managed with 
the baby. 

They traversed long river flats, gray 
with sage, heavily grassed here and there, 
spotted with natural meadows of blue- 
joint hay. Meadow larks caroled. In 
the still pools, where foaming riffles 
ended, wild ducks mothered flapping 
broods. Gray and brown buffalo birds 
haunted the berry thickets and fluttered 
out at their approach. Except for this 
wild life, the bottoms were deserted. Few 
cattle grazed in those valleys, so hotly 
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scrutinized by a brassy sun. They kept 
to high ground and cooler airs. And, 
just as Rock was beginning to wonder if 
his day’s ride should consist of acting 
solely as Nona’s escort, she pulled up and 
pointed to a wide-mouthed draw, open- 
ing into the Marias from the north. 

“Ride up that about six or eight miles, 
then swing west, and circle back to the 
ranch,” she said. ‘My brand is a TL, 
same as on your horse, Left rib on cat- 
tle. Make a sort of rough estimate of 
how many you see. You ought to get in 
about two or three o’clock. IH have 
some dinner cooked.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARINERS. 


OCK’S horse splashed knee-deep 

through the sparkling Marias, where 
it raced down a long, pebbled stretch to 
foam into a black pool. The draw indi- 
cated by Nona opened a yawning mouth, 
coming in from the illimitable spread of 
Lonesome Prairie, although Rock had yet 
to learn the name and its aptness. A 
small creek trickled through this de- 
pression. The draw narrowed and lifted, 
as he rode. He climbed at last to the 
upper levels, where the eye could span 
fifty miles. Here cattle lay in the mid- 
day “heat, along the tiny stream that me- 
andered in a shallow trough, or they fed 
in bunches on the tops of low rises, where 
vagrant airs stirred. 

Rock counted and estimated, as he 
jogged from bunch to bunch, noting 
brands and earmarks, admiring the glint 
of sun on slender curving horns, the 
chubby roundness of fat calves and sleek 
yearlings, and the massive bulk of chal- 
lenging bulls. 

Most of these cattle were branded TL. 
A few bore the Maltese Cross. Rock 
smiled to himself. Here he was where 
Uncle Bill Sayre wanted him to be. The 
odd part of it was that, if he had never 
ridden into Fort Worth, he would still 
be here. It was as if some obscure force 
had been heading him toward this spot 
for more than a year. He noted, too, as 
he glanced over these cattle, an odd 77. 
He might still be a Seventy Seven rider 
he reflected, if Mark Duffy had not been 
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a wanton bully in a region where there 
was no law save that enforced by Colo- 
nel Colt. 

“Ves, I seemed bound to land here, 
anywhere,’ Rock thought, “whether I 
came with the Seventy Seven or on my 
own. I suppose that’s just chance.” 

Blind, blundering chance. Very likely. 
Yet chance might be a maker of secret 
patterns, Rock reflected, when he had put 
ten miles between himself and the Ma- 
rias. The far-rolling land seemed to carry 
only cattle with the Maltese Cross and 
few of those. For here he dropped into 
a low hollow, and on top of the next 
small lift in the plains he rode into three 
riders, one of whom was a woman. 

Rock had keen eyes. Moreover, since 
that meeting with Elmer Duffy he was 
acutely conscious of his newly acquired 
identity. Thus he marked instantly the 
brands of the horses. Two were Mal- 
tese Cross stock, the other, bestridden 
by a youth of twenty or less, carried Nona 
Parke’s brand on his left shoulder. His 
rider was a blue-eyed slender boy, with a 
smile that showed fine white teeth when 
he laid his eyes on Rock. 

“Hello, Doc, old boy,” he said. ‘“How’s 
the ranch an’ the family and everythin’?” 

“Same as usual,” Rock answered geni- 
ally. “What you expect?” 

They had reined up, facing each other. 
The second man nodded and grunted a 
brief, “Howdy.” The girl stared at Rock 
with frank interest, as he lifted his hat. 
Her expression wasn’t lost on him. He 
wondered if he were expected to know 
her well, in his assumed identity. In 
the same breath he wondered if a more 
complete contrast to Nona Parke could 
have materialized out of those silent 
plains. She was a very beautiful crea- 
ture, indeed. It was hot, and she had 
taken off her hat to fan her face. Her 
hair was a tawny yellow. A perfect 
mouth with a dimple at one corner fitted 
in a face that would have been uncom- 
mon anywhere. Curiously, with that yel- 
low hair she had black eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. And her eyes were the deep blue, 
almost purple, of mountains far on the 
horizon. To complete the picture more 
effectually ther split riding skirt was of 
green corduroy, and she sat atop of a 
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saddle that was a masterpiece of hand- 
carved leather, with hammered-silver 
trimmings. It was not the first time 
Rock had seen the daughters of cattle 
kings heralding their rank by the elabor- 
ate beauty of their gear. He made a 
lightning guess at her identity and won- 
dered why she was there, riding on round- 
up. She seemed to know him, too. There 
was a curious sort of expectancy about 
her that Rock wondered at. 

However, he took all this in at a 
glance, in a breath. He said to the boy 
on the Parke horse: 

“Where’s the outfit?” 

“Back on White Springs, a coupla 
miles. You might as weil come along to 
camp with us, Doc. It’s time to eat, an’ 
you’re a long way from home.” 

“Guess I will.” Rock was indeed ready 
to approach any chuck wagon thankfully. 
It was eleven, and he had breakfasted at 
five. 

They swung their horses away in a 
lope, four abreast. What the deuce was 
this Parke rider’s name, Rock wondered? 
He should have been primed for this. 
Nona might have told him he would pos- 
sibly come across the Maltese Cross 
round-up. This must be her “rep.” 

And he was likewise unprepared for 
the girl’s direct attack. Rock rode on 
the outside, the girl next. She looked 
at him sidewise and said without a smile, 
with even a trace of resentment: 

“You must be awful busy these days. 
You haven’t wandered around our way 
for over two weeks.” 

“I’m working for a boss that don’t be- 
lieve in holidays,” he parried. : 

“Yd pick an easier boss,” she said. 
“Nona never lets the grass grow under 
anybody’s feet, that I’ve noticed. Some- 
times I wish I had some of her energetic 
style.” 

“If you're suffering from lack of am- 
bish,” Rock said, merely to make conver- 
sation, “how’d you get so far from home 
on a hot day?” 

“Oh, Buck was in at the home ranch 
yesterday, and I rode back with him. 
Took a notion to see the round-up. I 
think I’ll go home this afternoon.” 

- “Say, where’d you get that ridin’ rig, 
Doc?” the young man asked. He craned 
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his neck, staring with real admiration, 
and again Rock felt himself involved in a 
mesh of pretense which almost temptéd 
him to proclaim himself. But that, too, 
he evaded slightly. He did have a good 
riding rig. It hadn’t occurred to him 
that it might occasion comment. But 
this youth, of course, knew Doc Mar- 
tin’s accustomed gear probably as well as 
he knew his own. Naturally he would 
be curious. 

“Made a trade with a fellow the other 
day.” 


OCK registered a mental note to cache 
Martin’s saddle, bridle, and spurs as 
soon as he got home. 

“T bet you gave him plenty to boot,” 
the boy said anxiously. “You always 
were lucky. He musta been broke an’ 
needed the mazuma.” 

“T expect he was,” Rock agreed. 

Again the girl’s lips parted to speak, 
and again the boy interrupted. Rock out 
of one corner of his eye detected a shade 
of annoyance cross her alluring face. He 
wondered. 

“How’s Nona an’ the kid?” 

“Fine,” Rock informed him. “I left 
her riding down to Vieux’s after that 
dark-complected nurse girl.” 

“Are you going back home to-night?” 
the girl asked abruptly. 

“T’d tell a man,” Rock said. “As soon 
as I do business with the chuck pile, I’m 
riding. I’m supposed to be back by three, 
and I'll certainly have to burn the earth 
to make it.” 

“You won’t lose your job if you don’t.” 

“Well, if I do, I know where I can get 
another one,” Rock said lightly. ‘But 
I aim to be on time.” 

“Him lose his job!” the ‘TL rider 
scoffed. “You couldn’t pry him lose 
from that job with a crowbar. Now 
don’t shoot,” he begged in mock fear. 
“You know you got a snap, compared to 
ridin’ round-up with the Maltese Cross— 
or any other gosh-danged cow outfit. I’m 
goin’ to put up a powerful strong talk 
to Nona to send you on beef round-up 
this fall an’ let me be ranch boss for a 
rest.” 

“You got my permission,” ‘Rock said 
a little tartly. These personalities irked 


him. 
do.” 

He didn’t know what there was in his 
words, or tone, perhaps, to make the boy 
stare at him doubtfully, and the yellow- 
haired girl to smile with a knowing twin- 
kle in her eyes, as if she shared some se- 
cret understanding with him. 

By then they were loping swiftly into 
a saucerlike depression in the plains, in 
the midst of which a large day herd 
grazed under the eye of four riders, and 
the saddle bunch was a compact mass 
by the round-up tents. 

Rock left his horse standing on the 
reins. The others turned their mounts 
loose. The Cross riders were squatted 
about the chuck wagon in tailor-fashion 
attitudes, loaded plates in their laps. 
Rock followed the other three to the pile 
of dishes beside the row of Dutch ovens 
in the cook’s domain. Some of the men 
looked up, nodded and called him by 
name. And, as Rock turned the end of 
the wagon, he came face to face with a 
man holding a cup of coffee in one hand 
—a man who stared at him with a queer, 
bright glint in a pair of agate-gray eyes, 
a look on his face which Rock inter- 
preted as sheer incredulity. 

He was a tall man, a well-built, good- 
looking individual, somewhat past thirty, 
Rock guessed. His clothing was rather 
better than the average range man wore. 
Neither his size nor his looks nor his 
dress escaped Rock’s scrutiny, but he was 
chiefly struck by that momentary expres- 
sion. 

And the fellow knew Rock. He 
grunted: “Hello, Martin.” 

“Hello,” Rock said  indifferéntly. 
Then, as much on impulse as with a defi- 
nite purpose, he continued with a slight 
“Vou seem kinda surprised to see 


“T’ll be tickled to death if you 


me. 
Again that bright glint in the eyes, and 
a flash of color surged up under the tan, 
as if the words stirred him.. Rock didn’t 
stop to pry into that peculiar manifesta- 
tion of a disturbed ego. He was hungry. 
Also, he was sensible and reasonably cau- 
tious. He felt some undercurrent of feel- 
ing that had to do with Doc Martin. Be- 
tween the vivacious blonde and this 
brow-wrinkling stockman, Rock surmised 
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that posing as Doc could easily involve 
him in far more than he had bargained 
for. 


S° he filled his plate and busied him- 
self with his food. No one tarried to 
converse. As each rider finished eating, 
he arose, roped a fresh horse out of the 
remuda, and saddled. The girl and the 
other two riders ate in silence. From the 
corner of one eye Rock could see the 
girl occasionally glance at him, as if she 
were curious or tentatively expectant. He 
couldn’t tell what was in her mind. He 
was going it blind. He didn’t know a 
soul whom he was supposed to know. 
That amused him a little—troubled him 
a little. The quicker he got on his way 
the better. He had got a little informa- 
tion out of this visit, though. He heard 
one of the riders address the big, well- 
dressed man as “Buck.” He heard him 
issue crisp orders about relieving the day 
herders. Old Uncle Bill Sayre’s words 
floated through his mind: “Buck Walters 
is young, ambitious and high-handed 
with men an’ fond of women. He dresses 
flash. A smart cowman.” 

That was Buck Walters, the range 
functioning executor of the Maltese Cross 
estate. And there was some distaste in 
Buck Walters for Doc Martin. More 
wheels within wheels. Rock wondered if 
this tawny-haired girl could be the daugh- 
ter of the deceased Snell. Probably. 
That didn’t matter. But it might matter 
a good deal to him if there was any oc- 
casion for bad blood between Walters and 
the dead man into whose boots he, Rock, 
had stepped. 

He finished and rose. 

“Well, people,” said Rock, “I'll be like 
the beggar, eat and run. I have a long 
way to go.” 

“Tell Nona to ride over to see me,” the 
girl said politely, but with no particular 
warmth. “I’ll be at the ranch most of 
the summer.” 

“Sure,” Rock said laconically. 
long.” 

He was a trifle relieved when he got 
clear of that camp. He had plenty of 
food for thought, as he covered the miles 
between White Springs and the Marias. 
Stepping out of his own boots into those 


SO 


of a dead man seemed to have potential 
complications.. When Rock pulled up on 
the brink of the valley, he had just about 
made up his mind that he would be him- 
self. Or, he reflected, he could turn his 
back on Nona Parke and the TL, and 
the curious atmosphere of mystery that 
seemed to envelope that ranch on the 
Marias. He was a capable stock hand. 
He could probably work for the Maltese 
Cross and learn all he wanted to know 
under his own name. Why burden him- 
self with a dead man’s feud, even if the 
dead man might have been his brother? 

As far as Nona Parke went, one rider 
was as good as another to her. And 
Rock had no intention of remaining al- 
ways merely a good stock hand. Other 
men had started at the bottom and 
gained independence. No reason why he 
should not do the same. Land and cattle 
were substantial possessions. Cattle 
could be bought. From a small nucleus 
they grew and multiplied. Land could 
be had here in the Northwest for the 
taking. Why should lie commit him- 
self to a dead man’s feuds and a haughty 
young woman’s personal interests? For 
a monthly wage? He could get that any- 
where. He could probably go to work 
for the Maltese Cross, without question 
and in his own identity. 

Rock, looking from the high rim down 
on the silver band of the Marias, on the 
weather-bleached log buildings, asked 
himself why he should not ride this range 
and fulfill his promise to an uneasy man 
in Texas im his own fashion? Why 
shouldn’t he work for some outfit where 
there were neither women to complicate 
life, nor enemies save such as he might 
make for himself? 

The answer to that, he decided at last, 
must be that one job was as good as an- 
other, and that somehow, for all her pas- 
sionate independence, Nona _ Parke 
needed him. There was a peculiar per- 
suasiveness about that imperious young 
woman. Rock could easily understand 
why men fell in love with her, desired 
her greatly, and were moved to serve her 
if they could. She seemed to generate 
that sort of impulse in a man’s breast. 
Rock felt it; knew he felt it, without any 
trace of sentimentalism involved. He 
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could smile at the idea of being in love 
with her. Yet some time he might be. 
He was no different from other men. 
She had made a profound impression on 
him. He knew that and did not attempt 
to shut his eyes to the truth. Al! these 
things, sinister and puzzling, of which her 
dead rider seemed the focus, might be 
of little consequence, after all. As far as 
he was concerned, every one simply in- 
sisted on taking him for a man who was 
dead, That had a comical aspect to 
Rock. 


HE stared with a speculative interest 

at the Parke ranch lying in the sun- 
light beside that shining river. Nona 
Parke had the right idea. She had the 
pick of a beautiful valley, eight hundred 
cattle, and the brains and equipment to 
handle them. That outfit would make 
a fortune for her and Betty. Yet it was 
a man’s job. 

“She's an up-and-coming little devil,” 
Rock said to himself. ‘Mind like a 
steel trap. Hard as nails. A man would 
never be anything more than an incident 
to her.” 

Thus Rock unconsciously safeguarded 
his emotions against disaster. He was 
neither a fool nora fish. He liked Nona 
Parke. He had liked her the moment 
he looked into the gray pools of her trou- 
bled eyes. But he wouldn’t like her too 
well. No; that would be unwise. She 
had warned him. But he could work for 
her. Her wages were as good as any— 
better, indeed, by ten dollars a month. 
And if there should be trouble in the 
offing. Rock shrugged his shoulders. 
Bridge crossing in due time. 

A moon-faced, dark-haired girl of six- 
teen was puttering around in the kitchen 
when Rock walked up to the house. 
Betty came flying to meet him, and Rock 
swung her to the ceiling two or three 
times, while she shrieked exultantly. 

“Where’s Miss Parke?” he asked the 
half-breed girl. 

“Workin’ in the garden.” 

“Where the dickens is the garden?” 
Rock thought, but he didn’t ask. He 
went forth to see. 

Ultimately he found it, by skirting the 
-brushy bank of the river to the westward 


beyond the spring. Its overflow watered 
a plot of half an acre, fenced and culti- 
vated. Rich black loam bore patches 
of vegetables, all the staple varieties, a 
few watermelon vines, and cornstalks as 
tall as a man. In the middle of this, 
Nona was on her knees, stripping green 
peas off a tangle of vines. 

“Did Mary give you your dinner?” she 
asked. 

“I struck the Maltese Cross round-up 
about eleven and ate with them,” he toid 
her. 

“Oh! Did you see Charlie Shaw?” she 
asked. ‘Did he say whether they picked 
up much of my stuff on Milk River?” 

“Charlie Shaw is the name of that kid 
riding for you, eh? Well, I saw him, but 
he didn’t say much about cattle. And I 
didn’t ask. I had to step soft around 
that outfit. I don’t know any of these 
fellows, you see, and they all persist in 
taking me for Doc Martin. I suppose I’d 
have a deuce of a time persuading any- 
body around there that I wasn’t.” 

“Tt’s funny. I keep thinking of you 
as Doc, myself. You’re really quite dif- 
ferent, I think,” she replied thoughtfully. 
“Somehow, I can’t think of Doc as being 
dead. Yet he is.” 

“Very much so,” Rock answered 
dryly. “And I’m myself, alive, and 1 
wish to stay so. I’ve been wondering if 
posing as your man, Doc, is, after all, a 
wise thing for me to do. What do you 
think?” 

‘You don’t have to,” she said quickly. 
“Y’m sure Elmer Duffy would be relieved 
to know you aren’t Doc Martin.” 

“fT don’t know about that,” Rock 

nused. “Elmer might have just as much 
to brood over if he knew who I really 
am.” 

“Why so?” she asked point-blank. 

Rock didn’t question the impulse to 
tell her. His instinct to be himself was 
strong. The pose he had taken with 
Duffy that morning had arisen from 
mixed motives. He wasn’t sure he 
wanted to carry on along those lines. 
And he most assuredly didn’t want Nona 
Parke to think him actuated by any 
quixotic idea of functioning as her pro- 
tector. after her declarations on that sub- 
ject. 
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S° he told her concisely why Elmer 
Duffy might think a feud with Rock 
Holloway a sacred duty to a dead 
brother. Nona looked at him with won- 
dering eyes and an expression on her face 
that troubled Rock, and finally moved 
him to protest. 

“Hang it,” he said irritably. ‘You 
needn’t look as if I’d confessed to some 
diabolical murder. Mark Duffy was as 
hard as they make ’em. He was running 
it rough on an inoffensive little man who 
happens to ‘be my friend. I ad to inter- 
fere. And Mark knew I’d interfere. He 
brought it on himself. If I hadn’t killed 
him he would have killed me. That’s 
what he was looking for.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking that at all,” she 
said earnestly. ‘Of course, you were 
quite justified. I was just thinking that 
this explains why Elmer always hated 
Doc. Doc told me so. He felt it. I 
suppose it was the resemblance. I don’t 
see, now, so far as trouble with Elmer 
is concerned, that it matters much 
whether you pass as yourself or Doc 
Martin. You’d have to watch out for 
Elmer Duffy in either case. I couldn’t 
trust that man as far as I could throw a 
bull by the tail.” 

“Nice estimate of a man that’s in love 
with you,” Rock chuckled. ‘“You’re a 
little bit afraid of Elmer, aren’t you?” 

“No,” she declared. “But he’s brutal 
at heart. He’s the kind that broods on 
little things till they get big in his own 
mind. He would do anything he wanted 
if he was sure he could get away with it. 
And he would like to run both me and 
my ranch,” 

“Powerful description,” Rock com- 
mented, “Still it sort of fits Elmer—all 
the Duffys, more or less. They’re in- 
clined to be more aggressive than they 
ought. ‘Well, I guess it doesn’t make 
much difference if I do pass as Doc. I’m 
not trying to put anything over on any- 
body doing that. Now——” 

He went on to tell her about meeting 
the girl at the Maltese Cross. He de- 
scribed the man who had glared at him 
and puzzled him by his attitude, but he 
didn’t tell Nona this latter detail. He 
merely wanted to know who was who. 

“That was Buck Walters, range fore- 


. tors. 


man of the Maltese Cross,” she con- 
firmed Rock’s guess. 

“Did Doc Martin ever have any sort 
of run-in with him?” he asked. 

“Heavens, no! I would certainly have 
heard of it if he had. Why?” 

“Oh, he seemed rather stand-offish, 
that’s all,” Rock answered indifferently. 

“Buck thinks rather highly of him- 
self,” Nona told him. ‘“He’s in charge of 
a big outfit. The Maltese Cross is an 
estate, and he is one of the administra- 
He’s pretty high-handed. There 
are men in this country who don’t like 
him much. But I don’t think Doc cared 
two whoops, one way or the other. Prob- 
ably Buck was thinking about some- 
thing.” 

“Very likely. 
haired dulce?” 

“Alice Snell, She and a brother in- 
herit the whole Maltese Cross outfit when 
the boy comes of age.” 

“She told me to tell you to ride down 
to see her—that she’d be at the ranch 
all summer.” Thus Rock delivered the 
message. “I didn’t hardly know what 
she was talking about.” 

“Alice never does talk about anything 
much, although she talks a lot,” Nona 
said coolly. “Her long suit is getting lots 
of attention.” 

“Well, I expect she gets it,” Rock ven- 
tured. “She’s good looking. Heiress to 
a fortune in cows. She ought to be pop- 
ular,” 

“She is,” Nona said—‘especially with 
Buck Walters.” 

“Oh! And is Buck popular with 
her?” Rock asked with more than mere 
curiosity. This was an item that might 
be useful in the task of sizing up Buck 
Walters and his way with the Maltese 
Cross. 

“She detests him, so she says,” Nona 
murmured. 

“Then why does she stick around up 
here in this forsaken country, when she 
doesn’t have to?” 

“You might ask her,” Nona replied. 

Rock had squatted on his heels, pick- 
ing pods off the vines and chucking them 
by handfuls into the pan. 

“T might, at that,” he agreed, “when 
I have a chance.” 


And who is the yellow- 
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“Alice is very ornamental,’ Nona 
Parke continued thoughtfully. “But 
quite useless, except to look at. She 


gives me a pain sometimes, although I 
like her well enough.” 

“You're not very hard to look at your- 
self, it happens,” Rock told her deliber- 
ately. “And I don’t suppose you ob- 
ject to being ornamental as well as very 
useful and practical.” 

Nona looked at him critically. 

“Don’t be silly,” she warned. 

“Don’t intend to be.” Rock grinned. 
“T never did ‘take life very seriously. I 
sure don’t aspire to begin the minute I 
find myself working for you. I’m a poor 
but honest youth, with my way to make 
in the world. Is it silly for a man to 
admire a woman—any woman?” 

“JT wish you’d pull those weeds out of 
that lettuce patch,” she said, changing 
the subject abruptly. “They grow so 
quickly. I’m always at these infernal 
weeds. After you get that done, roll up 
your bed and bring it to the house. 
There’s lots of room.” 


Ro performed the weeding in half 
an hour. If another had asked him 
to do that, he would probably have told 
him to go hire a gardener, he reflected. 

“She'll have me baking bread and 
working the churn next,” he chuckled to 
himself. ‘Trust Miss Nona Parke to 
get her money’s worth out of the hired 
man.” 

That was an exaggeration. Nona 
wasn’t a driver. Within a week Rock 
found himself doing various jobs about 
the ranch because he saw that they 
needed doing, not because she told him 
to do them. He rode more or less every 
day, and most of the time Nona rode 
with him. It was easier, if less excit- 
ing and glamorous, than round-up. He 
had a comfortable bed in a big room, 
with a huge stone fireplace, which had 
been the bunk room when the TL had a 
dozen riders and cattle by the thousand. 
Between Nona and the half-breed girl, 
the vegetable garden and the two milch 
cows, Rock ate better food than had 
fallen to his lot since he was at school 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was pleasant to live there, pleas- 


ant to ride range with this dark-haired, 
competent young person, who could be 
brusque and curt when she chose, and 
self-sufficient at all times. They went 
clattering away from the ranch in the 
cool of morning. They combed far cou- 
lee heads, hidden springs, river bottoms 
above and below the ranch. Rock was 
never quite sure what the girl looked for 
in these long rides. The only actual 
stock work they did was to throw back 
straggling bunches that grazed beyond 
certain limits. That, as Rock understood 
the range business, was not important. 
He concluded that Nona simply had a 
passion for looking over her possessions. 
He had seen men like that—men who 
owned longhorns by the tens of thou- 
sands. 

But she seemed to be looking for some- 
thing. Rock merely surmised that. For 
a week after he happened on the Maltese 
Cross, they covered the surrounding 
country, day by day. Nona talked very 
little. She rode like a man, easily, care- 
lessly, a component part of her mount. 
She could handle a rope with fair skill 
There was strength in her slender arms, 
an amazing endurance in her slim body. 
She knew her stock, bunch by bunch— 
leader cows and oddly marked bulls. She 
knew where to find certain little herds. 
It was as if she watched over them jeal- 
ously, as a miser gloats over his hoard. 
There was something in that Rock 
couldn’t fathom. Branded cattle on a 
recognized range were safer than bonds 
in a steel safe, as a rule. Sometimes 
there were exceptions to that rule. If 
there was such an exception here, Nona 
never breathed it, and the riders of a cow 
outfit were usually the first to be warned 
if there was any suspicion of rustling in 
the air. And Rock would not ask. But 
he wondered. He began to grow a little 
uneasy, too. He had accepted pay from 
Uncle Bill Sayre to secure certain infor- 
mation. He was on the ground. but he 
was not learning much about the Maltese 
Cross and Buck Walters. He had grown 
personally curious about Buck Walters, 
too, since meeting him. He didn’t like 
the man. , Rock wasn’t given to sudden 
likes and dislikes. Nevertheless, on that 
one eye-to-eye clash he disliked Buck 
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Walters—a much more active feeling 
than he could muster up either for or 
against Elmer Duffy, for instance. 

Rock had plenty of time for these 
mental conjectures. They were like 
mariners stranded on an island in mid- 
ocean—himself, Nona Parke, the half- 
breed girl, and Baby Betty. No riders 
passed. Elmer Duffy did not come again. 
The sun rose, swung in a hot arc across a 
sapphire sky, and sank behind the far-off 
Rockies. They rode, rested, and slept, 
while the stars twinkled in a cool canopy, 
and the frogs along the Marias croaked 
antiphony to the soprano of a myriad 
of unseen crickets in the grass. 

Then one day Rock rode alone on the 
benches to the North. When he splashed 
through the shallows and came to the 
corrals late in the afternoon, there was 
a bay horse in the stable, and Charlie 
Shaw sat talking to Nona in the shade 
of the porch. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GETTING DOWN TO CASES. 


UNDER his ready laugh and effer- 

vescent smile, Charlie Shaw gave the 
impression of entire competence. The 
downright self-reliance demanded by the 
range of all who would pass muster in its 
service, was quite apparent to Rock. In 
a cow camp a man was judged’ by the 
way he carried himself, and what he 
could do, rather than his years. Charlie 
had been giving Nona an account of 
things on round-up. Apparently he had 
just ridden in. He nodded to Rock and 
went on with his talk. Rock sat down 
beside them to roll a cigarette. 

“J know within a dozen head how 
many unbranded calves are scattered 
around here,” Nona said finally. ‘We 
had an open winter. We should have 
at least seventy or eighty more calves 
than last year. Yet the tally is less.” 

“The range is covered to the last 
fringe,” Charlie stated. ‘They’ll make a 
few more rides, but they won’t show 
much. I don’t savvy it either, Nona, 
but that’s the count.” 

“How did the Cross come out on their 
calf crop?” she inquired. 

“Nobody knows but Buck. 
ask him.” 


I wouldn’t 
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The girl stared at the porch floor for 
a second, frowning. 

“TJ don’t understand it,” she said. 
“There ought to be more calves than 
that.” 

Charlie didn’t comment. After a min- 
ute she got up and went inside. Shaw 
looked at Rock smoking in silence. 

“Say, old-timer,” he remarked ab- 
ruptly, but in a discreet undertone, 
“there’s some whisperin’ about you in the 
Maltese Cross outfit.” 


“Yes?” Rock became alert. ‘What 
do they whisper? And who’s whisper- 
ing?” 


“T don’t know who started it,” Charlie 
said. “I heard it the first day you rode 
in with me and Alice Snell and Joe 
Bishop. I don’t like to repeat gabble, 
but seems to me you’d oughto know.” 

“Shoot!” Rock smiled. 

“Tt’s just a whisper,” Charlie mumbled 
seriously. ‘Nobody said a word to me 
direct. I just overheard here and there. 
They say you're rustlin’.” 

“Me—tustling?” Rock perked up in 
astonishment. For the moment he for- 
got his assumed identity. The idea was 
so utterly ludicrous. He laughed. 
Recollection sobered him. This must be 
more Martin history. 

“Yeah. Got you hooked up with them 
Burris boys over behind the Goosebill,” 
Charlie murmured. ‘Talkin’ about raw- 
hide neckties. Some of them Texicans 
in Buck’s crew are bad hombres, Doc.” 

Rock knitted his brows. He hadn’t 
heard: before of the Burris boys. The 
Goosebill he. had seen only as an odd- 
shaped hill standing blue on the south- 
western sky line, halfway between the 
Marias and Fort Benton. 

“Well, you reckon I’ve been draggin’ 
the long rope in my spare time and 
should be a candidate for their kind at- 
tentions?” he asked. 

Shaw snorted. 

“T might ’a’ known you’d make a joke 
oi it,” he complained. 

“JT wonder who wants to get me so bad 
as that?” Rock said under his breath. 

“Buck Walters, of course,” Charlie re- 
turned promptly. “Who else? Just like 
his damn left-hand ways. Didn’t you 
never figure he'd shoot at you over some- 
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body else’s shoulder? As a matter of 
fact, I’m satisfied Buck aims to get you.” 

“Why?” 

“Say, you know why well enough,” 
Charlie blurted irritably. “You been 
flirtin’ with the undertaker all spring. 
You ain’t a fool.” 

“You mean Alice Snell?” Rock haz- 
arded a guess. 

“Sure.” ‘Charlie looked at him out of 
narrowed eyes, the bright blue of which 
held a peculiar gleam, whether of friend- 
ship or disapproval Rock could not tell 
frem the boy’s otherwise impassive face. 
No; not disapproval; merely the recol- 
lection of something unpleasant, either in 
the past or threatening in the future. 
This capable youngster was by no means 
an open book. “I wouldn’t yeep, only 
to give you a hint to step soft. Buck’s 
mean. He'll make trouble. Nona’s had 
a hard enough row to hoe. Long as we 
draw wages from her, we got to do the 
best we can for her. The TL ain’t so 
popular as it used to be with the Maltese 
Cross.” 

“Account of me?” Rock inquired. 

“J don’t know,” Charlie said frankly. 
“Pve told you all I know. That talk 
about rustlin’ an’ hangin’ parties was 
meant for me to hear. Savvy?” 


OCK didn’t, but he nodded. His 

brows wrinkled deeply. The solu- 
tion finally came to him. To make a de- 
cision with him was to act. 

“Do you recollect asking me where I 
got that riding rig?” he asked. 

“Sure. Why?” 

“Tl tell you in a minute. Meantime 
I want to show you something.” He 
rose. ‘Come on in!” 

Charlie followed him into the kitchen. 

“Will you open up that room?” Rock 
asked Nona. ‘The one where that stuff 
is we put away?” 

“Why ” She stopped _ short. 
Something on the faces of the two men 
checked the question on her lips. Si- 
lently she took a key out of a drawer 
and walked into the hall, the narrow 
passage that divided the house. She 
opened a door—the only locked door in 
a'l those log-walled rooms. 

“Vou better come in,’ Rock said. 


“Charlie’s got to know. You better tell 
him.” 

A window from the south let sunlight 
into the room. A bed long unslept in 
stood against one wall. On the floor lay 
a saddle, bridle, a pair of black, Angora- 
faced chaps, and a pair of silver-inlaid 
spurs. Beside them a pair of worn riding 
boots, a ‘brown calfskin belt full of .45 
cartridges, and in the holster a plain, 
black-handled Colt. On a nail above 
hung a man’s felt hat. A canvas war bag 
lay across a chair, stuffed with the dead 
man’s belongings. 

Rock pointed to the saddle. On the 
yellow leather a stain lay black like dried 
paint. 

“Do you know that rig?” he asked. 
“Do you see that smear? That’s blood.” 

“Well?” The boy looked at the dead 
man’s outfit in puzzled wonder. He 
looked at Nona Parke and back again at 
Rock. ‘“Well?” he repeated. “TI see it. 
What’s it all about?” 

“Am I Doc Martin or not?” Rock 
asked softly. 

“Are you crazy?” Charlie demanded. 
“What are you getting at? Who do you 
think you are? Have you gone loco?” 

“Tell him,” Rock commanded the girl. 

“Doc is dead,” she whispered. “He 
was shot from ambush a week ago yes- 
terday.” 

Nona Parke’s cow-puncher looked at 
her unbelievingly. She gave him details, 


‘chapter and verse, describing that tragic 


afternoon, Rock’s coming, and the burial 
at sunrise. 

“That’s all,” she said wearily. ‘You 
can see his grave beside dad and 
mamma.” 

“Poor old Doc,” Shaw muttered. He 
looked at Rock with new interest. “I 
wouldn’t ’a’ believed it if ske hadn’t told 
me. You're the dead spit of him. You 
talk like him. Only, you seemed a lit- 
tle different, some way, from what Doc- 
used to be.” 

“Come on into the bunk room,” Rock 
invited. “Let’s try to cet down to 
cases.” 

“Has anything happened?” Nona asxe: 
sharply. 

“Gosh, no,” Rock equivocited. “Noth- 
ing at all. I wanted this kid to know 
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how things stand, though. I couldn’t go 
on and not tip my hand, for fear he’d 
think there was something queer about 
me.” 

“Probably it’s best,” Nona agreed. 
“Supper will be ready in a few minutes. 
Charlie has to ride back to the round-up. 
I'll call you.” 

“All right.” 


HEY turned out of the hall into the 

huge room where Rock slept. Side 
by side, they sat on a bed that seemed 
lost in that empty space, where forgot- 
ten riders had clanked their spurs and 
joked and told stories through long win- 
ter nights, while the fireplace roared. 

“Now you see where I stand,” Rock 
said. “I’m having a dead man’s troubles 
wished on me. Tell me just how Doc 
Martin stood with Alice Snell, and why 
Buck Walters had his knife out for Doc.” 

“That’s simple,’ the boy answered. 
“This blond dulce was soft on Doc— 
crazy about him. I don’t blame you. 
Darn it, I keep thinkin’ of you as Doc 
Martin. I can’t get it that he’s cashed 
in 

“You can see how hard it is for me 
to make any one believe I’m not Doc,” 
Rock observed. 

“Hell, yes. They’d have to have it 
proved. They’d laugh and think you 
were trying to put it over ’em.” 

“Were you and Doc friends?” Rock 
asked. He wanted to know where this 
boy stood. 

“I liked Doc,” the boy said simply. 
“He showed me lots of things. He was 
kinda high-handed with anybody he 
didn’t like. But he was darned good to 
me. Doc was a white man.” 

“No chance of him being mixed up in 
anything underhanded?”’ 

Charlie Shaw snorted disdainfully, 
which was explicit enough answer for 
Rock. 

“Go on, tell me about Alice Snell and 
Doc—and Buck Walters,” he prompted. 

“Buck’s the fly in the ointment.” 
Charlie frowned. “As I said, I don’t 
blame Doc for playin’ up to Alice. She’s 
a mighty sweet-lookin’ girl. Only——” 

“J gathered somehow,” Rock filled in 
the pause, “that the late Doc was pretty 


sweet on Nona Parke. So much so, that 
he was jealous of any man that paid her 
much attention, and that he got himself 
in wrong with Elmer Duffy over that.” 

“Veah, that’s true. But Nona don’t 
want nothin’ of a man except that he 
be a good stock hand around her out- 
fit. Sure, Doc thought a heap of her. 
So do I. But not the way he did. Even 
if he got to consolin’ hisself with Alice, 
I expect he still felt like protectin’ Nona 
from fellers like Duffy. Elmer ain’t such 
a much. I’d be inclined to horn off fel- 
Jers like Duffy, myself. An’ I’m not 
stuck on Nona. Me ’n’ Doc worked for 
her two years, off ’n’ on. She’s been like 
a sister to me. She’s game as they make 
’em. Darned few girls would have the 
nerve to run this one-horse show the way 
she’s done. I’d rather have her for a boss 
than anybody I know.” 

There was a sincerity in this stum- 
bling, embarrassed declaration that Rock 
admired. But he was still on the trail 
of the unknown, and he quizzed Shaw 
further. 

“This Snell girl’s of age. She’s rich. 
I guess she’s been spoiled. Always had 
her own way about anythin’. She come 
up here last summer, first time. Come 
back again this spring. Took a dickens 
of a shine to Doc and didn’t hide it 
much. Everybody in the country knows 
it, except Nona. She ain’t got eyes nor 
ears for anything but her ranch and her 
cattle. An’ Buck Walters is crazy about 
this Snell girl, himself, though she has 
no use for,him. She told Doc once that 
she’d can Buck off the Maltese Cross if 
her dad hadn’t made him an administra- 
tor of his will. I don’t know if there was 
anythin’ definite between Doc an’ Alice. 
I do know Buck has turned to hatin’ you 
—Doc I mean—like poison, lately. His 
eyes burn whenever your name comes up. 
That’s why I said he aims to get you— 
get Doc. Darn it, I keep gettin’ you all 
mixed up.” 

“Better go on thinkin’ of me as Doc 
Martin,” Rock suggested, “until some- 
thing breaks. I’m interested in this. 
Listen, now, Charlie: Do you remember 
where the Maltese Cross was a week ago 
yesterday—the day Doc was shot? Were 
they in easy reach of the Marias? Do 
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you recollect if Buck Walters was miss- 
ing that afternoon?” 

“T know where we were,” Charlie said. 
“Couldn’t say for sure whether Buck was 
early or late off circle that afternoon. 
Anyhow, I’m here to tell you that he 
wouldn’t be likely to do his own bush- 
whackin’. Too foxy for that. He’s got 
at least half a dozen riders in his outfit 
that’d kill a man for two bits—especially 
if Buck told ’em to.” 

“Got something on ’em, I suppose,” 
Rock suggested. 

“Maybe; I don’t know. I know he’s 
got some hard citizens in his crew. None 
of ’em has made a crooked move since 
they come to Montana, but they got 
‘Killer’ written all over ’em. There’s two 
fellers that never ride with the round-up. 
They hang around the home ranch all the 
time, foolin’ with horses. They got a 
name down South. A rider in Benton 
told me their history last fall.” 

“T see. Buck Walters has a lot of hard 
pills on his pay roll.” Rock nodded. 
“Not because they’re such good range 
hands, eh? Most cow-punchers aren’t 
killers—not by choice or for money. 
Now, why do you reckon he keeps men 
like that around, Charlie?” 

But all Shaw could answer was a shake 
of his head and a muttered, “Search me.” 

“Tt would sort of seem as if Buck kept 
a crowd around that would burn powder 
free and easy, if the play came up,” Rock 
mused. ‘Consequently, he must expect 
something to break. What would it likely 
be? A cow outfit don’t have to fight for 
nothin’ in this country.” 

And again Charlie Shaw shook his 
blond, youthful head. 

“He wouldn’t surround himself with 
bad men from Bitter Creek, waiting for 
their night to howl, just to deal with Doc 
Martin for shining up to a girl he has his 
mind on.” 

“No; because he brought most of his 
crowd up from the South with him,” 
Charlie answered. “But he’ll put your 
light out, just the same, if he gets a good 
chance.” 

“Doc Martin has already had his light 
put out,” Rock said. 

“T keep forgettin’,” the boy muttered. 
“If I was you I’d advertise that fact 


pronto. It ain’t healthy to be in Doc 
Martin’s shoes around here.” 

“T have a notion to fill ’em for a while, 
just to see what comes of it,” Rock said 
slowly. ‘‘You’re sure Buck Walters had 
it in for Doc over this girl—and nothing 
else?” 

“Nothing else that J know of,” Shaw 
said. 

Something in the boy’s tone made that 
denial unconvincing and warned Rock 
that there was more in Charlie Shaw’s 
mind than he would utter. 

“Do you suppose there was something 
that Doc Martin knew or had found out 
or suspected, that would make Buck want 
him out of the way?” 

Shaw stared at Rock for a minute, as 
if trying to fathom his purpose—as if he 
were suspicious of subtleties beyond his 
understanding. 

“T can’t answer for what Doc might 
have known. All I know is that I’m a 
Parke rider, and I don’t aim to horn 
into nothin’ that don’t concern me nor 
the outfit I ride for—nor my friends.” 

“T’m a TL rider, too,” Rock said point- 
edly. “I aim to be as good a hand, if 
not better, to the outfit I work for as 
any rider that ever forked a cayuse. 
Even if you don’t know anything posi- 
tive, Charlie, you could tell me what you 
think about Buck Walters.” 

“T might tell you when I know you 
better,” the boy said bluntly. “A man 
that wags his tongue too free is a fool. 
I’ve told you what I know. It ain’t im- 
portant what I think.” 

Rock gave him credit for a wisdom 
beyond his years and did not press the 
matter. He had taken a liking to this 
slender, smiling youth. Charlie was good 
stuff—that curious mixture of which all 
good range men were made—loyalty, 
courage and a rude dignity. And he was 
damnably efficient. The boy had an eye 
like an eagle and a discerning, practical 
mind. He knew or suspected far more 
than he would ever admit to any one he 
didn’t know inside out and could: trust 
implicitly. He would have told things 
to Doc Martin that he would only reveal 
to Rock Holloway when Rock had 
demonstrated that he was all wool and a 
yard wide. 
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Nona called them presently to supper. 
They ate, then smoked a cigarette on the 
porch. Charlie Shaw strolled off to the 
stable, mounted and rode away to rejoin 
the Maltese Cross. While Rock sat on 
the edge of the porch, pondering on what 
he had learned, Nona joined him. She 
leaned against a log pillar, looking ab- 
sently out across the river flats. Rock 
watched her. She was so young, so ut- 
terly free from self-consciousness, so in- 
tent upon her own purposes. Something 
about her warmed his heart. It wasn’t 
beauty, as Alice Snell was beautiful. It 
was an air, an atmosphere, something in- 
definable, subtle, but very powerful, like 
the invisible force in a bit of bent steel 
that draws other bits of steel to itself. 

“T want you to take a wagon and go to 
Fort Benton to-morrow,’ she said 
abruptly, “and see if you can hire a cou- 
ple of men for haying. We've got to get 
up a couple of hundred tons of hay for 
next winter.” 

Rock smiled. He had been brood- 
ing over life and death, treachery and 
broken faith, loyalty in unexpected 
phases, the mystery of passion that bred 
hatred and bloody clashes. Nona had 
been thinking of hay for her stock. 

Each to his own thoughts. He en- 
vied her a little and admired her for 
that simplicity, the directness of her faith 
and works. His own mental groping and 
convolutions would have distressed her, 
no doubt. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ORDERED SOUTH. 


Y midforenoon Rock had the striking 

contour of the Goosebill breaking the 
sky line far on his right. As the team 
jogged with rattling wagon wheels on a 
trail that was no more than two shallow 
ruts in the grassy plateau, his mind dwelt 
on the Burris boys—two unsavory broth- 
ers, with a ranch in a tangle of ravines 
behind that strange hump on the flat face 
of Montana. Charlie had sketched them 
for his benefit. They were suspected and 
had been for some time. They had a few 
cattle, and their herd seemed to increase 
more rapidly than cows naturally breed. 
No  mavericks—unbranded _ yearlings; 
hence the property of whosoever first sot 
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his irons on them—-were ever found on 
their range. They were supposed to ride 
with a long rope, lifting the odd calf here 
and there. It was only a matter of time, 
Charlie declared, before some big outfit 
would deal with them, as the feudal 
barons dealt with miscreants within their 
demesnes. 

And Doc Martin’s name was being cou- 
pled with these two in the Maltese Cross 
camp. Rock’s lip curled. When a man 
with power in his hands wanted another 
man out of the way, he would go to great 
lengths. Rock had observed the work- 
ings of such sinister intent in his native 
State. He kept thinking about Uncle 
Bill Sayre’s estimate of Buck Walters. 

He was still more or less revolving this 
in his mind, when he came to the brow 
of the steep ‘bank that slanted sharply 
down to Fort Benton. This one-time seat 
of the Northwest Fur Company was the 
oldest settlement in the Territory, a com- 
pact unit of adobe and log and frame 
dwellings, when the first gold was found 
at Bannack and Virginia City, and when 
the eager miners looted the treasure of 
Last Chance Gulch. Still the head of 
navigation on the Missouri River, it had 
become the pivotal point of the cow busi- 
ness in northern Montana, which had 
supplanted gold, as gold had supplanted 
furs, as a road to fortune. 

A conglomeration of buildings stood ‘by 
the bank of the wide, swift river. Away 
southward loomed a mountain range. 
The Bear Paws stood blue, fifty miles 
east. A ferry plied from shore to shore, 
for the convenience of horsemen, teams 
and three-wagon freight outfits hauling 
supplies to the Judith Basin. The Grand . 
Union Hotel loomed big in the town, a 
great square building in a patch of green 
grass, set off from Main Street, the single 
street which formed the business heart 
of the town. A singularly attractive spot, 
it had had its historic day. Buffalo had 
swarmed in its dooryard not so long be- 
fore. The Blackfeet and the Crows had 
fought each other there and joined forces 
to fight the white man. In the spring at 
high water the stern-wheel steamers from 
St. Louis laid their flat bows against the 
clay bank and unloaded enormous car- 
goes of goods. Otherwise, since furs and 
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gold no longer dominated the Northwest, 
Fort Benton lived a placid, uneventful 
day-to-day existence, except when round- 
ups came that way, and the cowboys took 
the town. 

Yet there was life in it. The exciting 
scenes of a decade earlier arose on a small 
scale. And between these high lights 
business flourished. The fort was the 
hub of a great area, in which herds and 
settlers were taking root. It supported 
a permanent population of two hundred 
or more, stores, saloons and the Grand 
Union, which had housed miners, gam- 
blers, military men, river pilots, rich and 
enterprising fur dealers, and was now 
headquarters for the cattle kings and 
their henchmen. 

Rock put his team in a livery stable 
and registered at the Grand Union. He 
sought the bar, his parched throat crav- 
ing St. Louis beer fresh off the ice. 

In the doorway, between lobby and 
barroom, he halted to look. Anywhere 
between the Rockies and the Mississippi, 
between the Rio Grande and the Canada 
line, a range rider might meet a man 
whom he knew. They were rolling 
stones, gathering moss in transit, con- 
trary to the proverb. And Rock was not 
disappointed, although it would be wrong 
to say that he was pleased. 

For he saw two men whom he recog- 
nized. They leaned on the bar at one 
end, deep in talk, glasses before them. 
They did not see him. Their backs were 
toward the doorway in which he stood. 
Their eyes were on each other, not on 
the broad mirror over the back bar, 
which showed Rock their faces. 

One was Buck Walters; the other was 
Dave Wells, the Texan boss of the 
Wagon Wheel on Old Man River, north 
of the Canada line. 

Rock drew back, unseen, sought a 
chair in the lobby, and sat down, with 
some food for thought. Here were two 
men, each of whom knew him quite well 
—one as Doc Martin, a Parke cow- 
puncher; while the other had employed 
him for nine months in his real identity. 
Fort Benton was small. He could not 
remain in that town over the night with- 
out meeting both, face to face. Which 
identity should he choose? 


[t did not take Rock long to decide. 
He rose and made for the bar. This 
time he put his foot on the rail and made 
an inclusive sign to the bartender, after 
the custom of the country. 

There were other men in the bar now. 
Walters and Wells looked up to see who 
was buying. A shadow, very faint, flitted 
across Buck Walters’ face. He nodded, 
with a grunt. Wells grinned recognition 
and stuck out his hand. 

“You got the best of me,” Rock 
drawled. “But shake, anyway.” 

“Td know your hide on a fence in 
hell,” Wells declared. He was jovial, 
and his eyes were bright. He had been 
hoisting quite a few, Rock decided. 
Walters seemed coldly sober. 

“Gosh, who do you think I am?” Rock 
asked. “Your long-lost brother or some- 
thing?” 

“Why, you’re Rock Holloway, darn 
you!” Wells said bluntly. “I’d oughto 
know you. I paid you off less’n a month 
ago. Course, if you’re layin’ low for 
somethin’——”_ He paused significantly. 
Over his shoulder Rock marked the sur- 
prised attention of Buck Walters. 

“Tf that is so, I sure must have a dou- 
ible,” Rock said. “I been drawin’ wages 
from the TL on the Marias River for 
goin’ on two years, without a break. 
Does this Holloway fellow you speak of 
look so much like me, stranger?” 

Wells looked him up and down in si- 
lence. 

“Tf you ain’t Rock Holloway, I’ll eat 
my hat,” he said deliberately. 

“Let’s see a man eat a Stetson for 
once,” Rock said to the manager of the 
Maltese Cross. “Tell him who I am.” 

“Kat the hat, Dave,” Walters said. 
“This feller never rode for you—not in 
this country. His name is Doc Martin. 
He rides for a lady rancher on my range. 
I know him as well as I know you.” 

Wells scratched his head. 

“T need my sky piece to shed the rain,” 
he said mildly. “Maybe the drinks are 
on me. If you ain’t the feller I think 
you are, you certainly got a twin.” 

“T never had no brothers,” Rock de- 
clared lightly and reached for his glass. 
“Never heard of anybody that looked 
like me. Well, here’s luck.” 
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That was that. He got away from 
the barroom in a few minutes. 

Wells kept eying him. So did Walters. 
He felt that they were discussing him in 
discreet undertones. They did not in- 
clude him in their conversation after that 
drink. Once out of there, Rock set about 
his business. He had no desire to paint 
the town. He went seeking casual labor. 
Luck rode with him. Within an hour he 
had located and hired two men—the only 
two souls in Fort Benton, he discovered, 
who needed jobs. He went back to the 
Grand Union for supper. In the dining 
room he saw Wells and Walters still to- 
gether, seated at a table by themselves. 
He observed them later in the lobby, 
deep in cushioned chairs, cigars jutting 
rakishly from their lips. 

Early in the evening Rock went up to 
his room. He had left the Marias at 
sunrise, and had jolted forty miles in a 
dead-axle wagon. He would hit the trail 
early in the morning, with the hay dig- 
gers, before they changed their mind and 
hired themselves to some one else. He 
needed sleep. 

But he couldn’t sleep. The imps of 
unrest propped his eyelids open. An 
hour of wakefulness made him fretful. 
His mind questioned ceaselessly. Could 
a man like Buck Walters deliberately set 
out to destroy another man merely be- 
cause he was a rival for a girl’s capricious 
affection? It didn’t seem _ incentive 
enough. A man with as much on his 
hands as Walters, could scarcely afford 
petty feuds like that. Still——- 

Rock dressed again, drew on his boots, 
and tucked his gun inside the waistband 
of his trousers. He would stroll around 
Fort Benton for an hour or so. By that 
time he would be able to sleep. 


A BATTERY of lighted windows faced 

the Missouri. Saloons with quaint 
names, “Last Chance,” “The Eldorado,” 
“Cowboy’s Retreat,” the “Bucket of 
Blood.” They never closed. They were 
the day-and-night clubs of frontier citi- 
zens. Business did not thrive in all at 
once. It ebbed and flowed, as the tides 
of convivial fancy dictated. In one or 
two the bartender polished glasses indus- 
triously, while house dealers sat patiently 


playing solitaire on their idle gambling 
layouts. But in others there were happy 
gatherings, with faro and poker and crap 
games in full swing. Rock visited them 
all and chanced a dollar or two here and 
there. Eventually he retraced his steps 
toward the hotel. 

In the glow of lamplight from the last 
saloon on the western end of the row, 
just where he had to cross the street to 
the Grand Union, sitting in its patch of 
grass and flanked by a few gnarly cotton- 
woods, Rock met Buck Walters and 
Dave Wells. 

He nodded and passed them. A little 
prickly sensation troubled the back of 
his neck. It startled Rock, that involun- 
tary sensation. Nervous about showing 
his back to a potential enemy? Nothing 
less. The realization almost amused 
Rock. Absurd! Nobody would shoot 
him down on a lighted street. Yet it 
was a curious feeling. Expectancy, a 
sense of danger, a conscious irritation at 
these psychological absurdities. He was 
not surprised when a voice behind him 
peremptorily called: 

“Hey, Martin!” 

He turned to see Buck Walters stalk- 
ing toward him. Wells’ long, thin figure 
showed plain in the glimmer of light. He 
stood on the edge of the plank walk, star- 
ing at the river. 

“Got somethin’ to say to you,” Walters 
announced curtly. 

“Shoot,” Rock answered in the same 
tone. 

Walters faced him, six feet away. His 
face, so far as Rock could see, told noth- 
ing. It was cold and impassive, like the 
face of a gambler who has learned how 
to make his feature a serviceable mask 
to hide what is in his mind. Buck’s face 
was unreadable, but his words were plain. 

“This country ain’t healthy for you no 
more, Martin.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I tell you it ain’t.” 

“You're telling me doesn’t make it so, 
does it?” 

“T know. Talk’s cheap. But this talk 
will be made good. You need a change 
of scenery. I’d go South if I was you— 
quick. You've been on the Marias too 
long.” 
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“Why should I go South, if I don’t 
happen to want to?” Rock asked. 

“Because I tell you to.” 

Rock laughed. For the moment he 
was himself, Doc Martin forgotten, and 
he had never stepped aside an inch for 
any man in his life. = 

“You go plumb to hell,” he said. “I'll 
be on the Marias when you are going 
down the road talking to yourself.” 

“All right,” Buck told him very slowly. 
“This is the second time I’ve warned you. 
You know what I mean. Youw’re huntin’ 
trouble. You'll get it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” Rock 
retorted. “Say it in plain English. 
What’s eating you?” 

“T’ve said all I aimed to say,” Walters 
declared. “You know what I mean, well 
enough.” 

“Tf I had never laid eyes on you be- 
fore,” Rock answered quietly, “you have 
said enough right now to justify me in 
going after you. Is that what you want? 
Do you want to lock horns with me? The 
light’s good. Pop your whip, you skunk!” 

Rock spat the epithet at him in a cold, 
collected fury. He meant precisely what 
he said. There was such an arrogant 
note in that cool intimidation. It filled 
him with a contemptuous anger for Buck 
Walters and all his ways and works and 
his veiled threats. 

“Vou are just a little faster with a gun 
than I am,” Walters replied, unruffled, 
the tempo of his voice unchanged. “I 
take no chances with you. I am not 
afraid of you, but I have too much at 
stake to risk it on gun play—by myself. 
If you do not leave this country, I will 
have you put away. You can gamble on 
that.” 

Rock took a single step toward him. 
Walters held both hands away from his 
sides. He smiled. 

“If you so much as make a motion for 
that gun in your pants,” he said in an 
undertone, “my friend Dave Wells will 
kill you before you get it out.” 


OW Rock had made that step with 
the deliberate intention of slapping 
Walters’ face. No Texan would take a 
blow and not retaliate. He couldn’t live 
with himself if he did. But. “my friend, 


Dave Wells,” made him hesitate. Rock’s 
glance marked Wells, twenty feet away, 
a silent watchful figure. And it was more 
than a mere personal matter. Down in 
Fort Worth, Uncle Bill Sayre had joint 
responsibility with this man for the safe- 
guarding of a fortune, and a medley of 
queer conclusions were leaping into 
Rock’s agile brain. Reason, logic, evi- 
dence—all are excellent tools. Some- 
times instinct or intuition,. something 
more subtle than conscious intellectual 
processes, short-circuits and illuminates 
the truth with a mysterious flash of light. 
This man before him was afraid of Doc 
Martin. He was afraid of Doc, over and 
above any desire for possession of a 
woman—any passion of jealousy. There 
was too much at stake, he had said. 
Rock would have given much to know 
just what Buck Walters meant by the 
phrase. Doc Martin would have known. 
Rock didn’t regret the surge of his own 
temper—the insult and challenge he had 
flung in this man’s teeth. But he fell 
back on craft. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’d expect you to 
take no chance on an even break, with 
anybody or about anything. You'll play 
safe. You'll pass the word that I’m to be 
put away. You tried it already.” 

“Next time there will be no slip-up,” 
Walters answered with cold determina- 
tion. “You have said things you 
shouldn’t have said. You have shot off 
your mouth at me. You have made a 
play at a fool of a girl that I aim to have 
for myself. I have a cinch, Martin, and 
I am goin’ to play it for all it is worth.” 

“A cinch on me—or on the Maltese 
Cross?” Rock taunted. 

“Both,” Walters muttered, in a whis- 
per like a hiss, the first emotion that had 
crept into his cold, malevolent voice. 

“That's a damaging admission to 
make,”’ Rock sneered. 

“Not to you,’ Walters said flatly. 
“Vou’ll never have a chance to use it. 
You are goin’ to be snuffed out, if you 
don’t pull out. I don’t like you, for one 
thing; you are interferin’ with my plans, 
for another.” 

“Those are pretty strong words, Buck,” 
Rock told him soberly. ‘I’m not an easy 
man to get away with.” He tried a new 
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tack. “If you are so dead anxious to get 
rid of me, why don’t you try making it 
worth my while to remove myself?” 

Walters stared at him. 

“T ain’t buyin’ you,” he said at last. 
“Yhere’s a cheaper way.” 

“All right, turn your wolf loose on 
me.” Rock laughed. “See what’ll hap- 
pen. Now you run along, Mister Buck 
Walters, before I shoot an eye out of you 
for luck, you dirty scoundrel!” 

Rock’s anger burned anew, but he did 
not on that account lose his head. He 
abused Walters in a penetrating under- 
tone, with malice, with intent, with venom 
that was partly real, partly simulated. 
But he might as well have offered abuse 
and insult to a stone. He could not stir 
Walters to any declaration, any admis- 
sion that would have been a key to what 
Rock sought. 

“Talk is cheap. I don’t care what you 
say. It don’t hurt me,” the Maltese 
Cross boss told him stiffly. “I will shut 
your mouth for good, inside of forty- 
eight hours.” 

And with that he turned his back 
squarely on Rock and walked to rejoin 
his friend, Dave Wells, who stood there, 
ready to shoot in the name of friendship. 

Rock stood staring at their twin backs 
sauntering past lighted saloons. He 
wouldn’t have turned kis back on Wal- 
ters, after that. Which was a measure 
of his appraisal of the man’s intent. Buck 
would make that threat good! 

Rock shrugged his shoulders and 
strolled across the dusty street into the 
Grand Union. He was little the wiser for 
that encounter, except that he could look 
for reprisal, swift and deadly. He won- 
dered calmly what form it would take. 

Certainly he had stepped into a hor- 
net’s nest when he stepped into the dead 
cow-puncher’s boots. Rock lay down on 
his bed with his clothes still on and 
stared up at the dusky ceiling. He was 
trying to put one and one together, to 
make a logical sum. It made no differ- 
ence now, whether he was Doc Martin or 
Rock Holloway. After to-night Buck 
Walters was an enemy. And Rock re- 
flected contemptuously that he would 
rather have him as an enemy than a 
friend. 
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He recalled again Uncle Bill Sayre’s 
distrust of his fellow executor. Uncle 
Bill’s instinct was sound, Rock felt sure 
in his own soul, now. 

“T expect I am in for some exciting 
times,” Rock murmured to himself. 
“Yes, sir, I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

Ten minutes later he was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 
THIRTY ANGRY MEN. 


HE had been given forty-eight hours! 

When twenty-four of them had 
elapsed, Rock lay in his bunk at the TL, 
staring at roof beams dim above his head. 
The small noises of the night, insect 
voices, and the river’s eternal whisper 
drifted through an open window. In an 
opposite corner the two hired men snored. 
Perhaps to-morrow something would hap- 
pen. Perhaps not. Yet Rock could not 
take easy refuge behind the idea that 
Buck Walters’ talk had been a bluff. Fire 


burned under that smoke. To-morrow 
would tell the tale. 
Sunrise came and breakfast. Rock set 


the men at work in a meadow. The whir 
of the mower blades droned in the quiet 
valley. There were odds and ends of 
work that kept him busy until ten o’clock. 
While he attended to these jobs, he de- 
bated with himself whether to tell Nona 
Parke about his encounter with Buck. 
He concluded to keép it to himself. He 
wished that he had taken advantage of 
Dave Wells’ presence to establish his 
own identity. Yet who the devil, he 
asked himself fretfully, would have ex- 
pected Buck Walters to declare open 
war? 

At the next opportunity, he decided, 
he would be himself and be done with a 
dead man’s troubles. It had been alto- 
gether too easy to let people go on think- 
ing he was Doc Martin. But there was 
no use worrying Nona Parke with that 
just now. She wasn’t concerned. li 
anything happened to him, she could get 
other riders. And she was quite helpless 
to prevent anything happening. Rock 
didn’t intend that anything should hap- 
pen to him. He would be wary, watch- 
ful, his weapons always handy. 

Something took him to the house. 
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Nona sat on the porch, darning stockings 
for Betty. She stopped Rock to men- 
tion the need of getting in more work 
horses, and while they talked, her eyes, 
looking past Rock, began to twinkle. 

“Well,” she said, ‘““we are about to have 
a distinguished visitor. There’s Alice 
Snell, and she’s certainly burning the 
earth.” 

Rack turned. That range phrase for 
speed was apt. Alice came across the flat 
on a high gallop, her skirt flapping, bare- 
headed, and the gold of her hair like a 
halo in the sun. Her bay horse, when 
she jerked him to a stop, was lathered 
with sweat, his breast spotted with foam 
flecks. The girl’s face struck Rock as 
being stricken with a terrible fear. She 
swung down. To Nona Parke she gave 
no greeting whatever. Her eyes never 
left Rock, except for one furtive, back- 
ward glance. And she cried with a hys- 
terical tremble in her voice: 

“Buck Walters and Elmer Duffy, with 
all the boys, are coming to hang you! 
For God’s sake, Doc, get away from here 
before they come! I heard them talking 
it over, and I sneaked away from the 
ranch. They can’t be far behind me.” 

‘So that was it. Rock’s lip curled. But 
a vigilance committee from two big out- 
fits didn’t function without some excuse. 

“What are they going to hang me for?” 
he asked. 

Alice Snell put her hands on his arms, 
her white face turned up to his in a fever 
of anxiety. 

“They say—they say,” she gulped, 
“yowre stealing cattle. They mean to 
hang you.” 

Rock laughed. 

“They won’t hang me,” he said lightly. 
“Thank you, just the same, for coming to 
tell me of their kind intentions.” 

“Doc, please! There’s a lot of them. 
Elmer Duffy and his crew as well as the 
Maltese Cross riders. You can’t fight 
that bunch. Get a horse and ride fast.” 

Rock smiled and put Alice Snell’s 
trembling, clutching hands off his own. 
But there was no mirth in that smile, for 
a squad of horsemen, a long line of them 
abreast, had swung around the point of 
brush, a quarter of a mile away. Nona 
Parke stared at the two of them in blank 


amazement. Alice didn’t seem to know 
that she was there. She had no thought 
for anything but this man she took for 
Doc Martin. But out of one corner of 
her eye she marked the approaching riders 
and began to babble incoherently. 

“Take her into the kitchen,” Rock 
commanded Nona. “Stay in there. If 
she’s right, there’ll be a fuss. I can’t run. 
And neither Buck Walters nor anybody 
else is going to hang me.” 


E darted into the bunk room. His 
rifle hung above his bed, and he 
took it down. Out of his war bag he 
snatched two boxes of cartridges and 
stuffed them in his trousers pocket. He 
had on his belt gun. Both six-shooter 
and carbine were the same caliber. Then 
he went back to the door. The line of 
riders drew close, bobbing in unison, a 
long row. The sun made their silver or- 
naments gleam—white hats and black, 
red horses, blacks, bays, dun, and spotted 
—on they came, a brave sight. Thirty 
riders to confront a single miscreant. 
Rock wondered if Charlie Shaw rode with 
them, and if he would stand by, unpro- 
testing. But he had brief time to specu- 
late. The two girls were still on the 
porch. Nona had her arms about Alice, 
steadying her, encouraging her, and Alice 
was sobbing in a panic of grief and fear. 
“For Heaven’s sake get her and your- 
self inside,” Rock snapped. “This is not 
going to be a Sunday-school picnic. Buck 
Walters warned me in Fort Benton that 
he’d get me inside of forty-eight hours. 
He’s going to make it good, if he can. 
This is nothing for you to be mixed up . 
in.” 

“This is as good a place as any for her 
and me,” Nona declared. ‘This is my 
ranch. They won’t dare!” 

“Dare!” Rock grinned. “The man 
leading that bunch will dare anything. 
But I aim to fool him, if I get a chance 
to declare myself.” 

“And if you don’t, they won’t stop to 
listen to anything,” she declared. Her 
eyes were full of questions. 

“From the bunk room,” Rock said 
softly. “I will give them a good run for 
their money. The walls are thick, and 
I have plenty of ammunition.” 
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The eyeballs of horses and men were 
visible now, faces staring from under hat 
brims. Rock could see Seventy Seven 
riders he had worked with on trail. 
Charlie Shaw rode beside Buck Walters 
and Elmer Duffy. They slowed to a trot, 
then to a walk and drew up before the 
house. Rock moved back a little in the 
doorway, his rifle in the crook of his arm. 
He stood in plain sight; but if a hand 
moved toward a weapon he would be 
under cover before it could be drawn, or 
fired, at least. 

Walters, Duffy and Charlie Shaw dis- 
mounted. Buck Walters looked at Alice 
Snell, her face hidden yet against Nona’s 
shoulder. His own face remained impas- 
sive, but his eyes burned. And Rock got 
in the first word. 

“Miss Snell, not liking the idea of cold- 
blooded murder to satisfy a personal 
grudge, rode up a little ahead of you-all 
to tell us you aimed to hang Doc Martin. 
——) 

“Tf that is true,” Nona Parke’s voice 
cut like a knife across his sentence, “you 
are a pack of dirty cowards—and you are 
too late.” 

She thrust the weeping girl away from 
her and faced them, with her head up, 
her gray eyes wide with scorn. 

“Ts it true?” she demanded. “What do 
you want here, all of you with rifles, as 
if you were going to war?” 

“We want him,” Buck Walters pointed 
at Rock. ‘And we will take him, dead 
or alive. He is a thief.” 

“That,” said Nona without a moment’s 
hesitation, “‘is a lie.” 


UFFY, Walters, and Charlie Shaw 

had stepped up on the porch. They 
stood within eight feet of Rock, appar- 
ently secure in the belief that under 
thirty pairs of watchful eyes he could 
neither escape nor menace them. 

“Vou two girls better go inside,” Duffy 
said. “Leave us men handle this thing. 
They ain’t no room for argument, I 
guess.” 

“Guess again, Elmer,” Rock said 
quietly, “There is lots of room for argu- 
ment. In the first place, I am not Doc 
Martin. I can prove that by you, Duffy, 
and by Buck Walters himself.” 


“What the hell are you givin’ us?” 
Walters growled. 

“It is quite true,” Nona declared. “Doc 
Martin is dead. He was shot from am- 
bush ten days ago. This man, no matter 
how much he may look like Doc, is not 
Doc.” 

“T told you that, but you wouldn’t lis- 
ten, you were so hell-bent to hang some- 
body,” declared Charlie Shaw, opening 
his mouth for the first time and address- 
ing Buck Walters. “Now it can be 
proved right here, unless you got to hang 
somebody for your own personal satis- 
faction.” 

“Listen, all of you!” Rock put in. “I 
have told you, and Miss Parke has told 
you, I am not Doc Martin. Do you 
want to listen to proof, or do you want 
it proved to you after a bunch of men 
have gone to hell in a fog of powder 
smoke? Because, if you don’t want to 
listen to reason, there will be a lot of 
shooting before there is any hanging. 
And I will get you, Mr. Buck Walters, 
first crack, in spite of all your men. 
Just think that over.” 

Charlie Shaw winked at Rock, then 
took two quick steps to the doorway and 
slid through. Walters’ right hand moved 
ever so little, suggestively and involun- 
tarily, and the muzzle of Rock’s carbine 
pointed straight at his breast. 

“Just one move,” said Rock, “one 
more little move like that, Buck, and the 
Maltese Cross will be shy your services 
for good. I will give you leave to hang 
me or shoot me, if you can, but this 
crowd is going to hear who I am before 
the ball opens. I am going to keep this 
gun right on your middle. If I feel any- 
thing or hear anything, I pull trigger. 
If one ‘of your men should pot me, I can 
still kill you, even if I were dead on my 
feet. Now, I tell you again I am not Doc 
Martin. I came to this ranch the day he 
was killed—murdered, as a matter of fact. 
I helped to bury him. His riding gear 
and all his stuff is here in the house.” 

The riders edged their horses nearer 
and craned their necks. At best, destroy- 
ing a thief was an unpleasant task even 
for honest men who despised stock thieves 
with the contempt such a thief inspired 
on the range. Every word uttered on 
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that porch carried distinctly to their ears. 
They were not fools. They knew, and 
Rock banked on that knowledge, that, 
whether the man in the doorway was 
Doc Martin or not, he had the drop on 
Buck Walters, and the chances were a 
hundred to one he would kill not only 
Walters but several of them before they 
got him. Perhaps too late they realized 
the tactical error of letting Charlie Shaw 
get inside. He wasa TL man. Right or 
wrong, if there was a fight, Shaw would 
fight against them. They would have 
‘been confirmed in that supposition if they 
could have looked behind Rock. That 
young man’s heart warmed at the boy’s 
quick wit and unhesitating loyalty. A 
little behind him Charlie whispered: 

“Stand pat. I'll back any play you 
make. I got two guns on me.” 

Elmer Duffy stared at Rock. He 
glanced sidewise at Buck Walters, then 
back to the man in the door. 

“Tf you ain’t Doc Martin,” he said at 
last, “there’s only one other man you 
could be.” 

“Hell and damnation!” Walters burst 
out. ‘Who else could he be? Are we 
goin’ to be old women and let him bluff 
us out with a fairy story?” 

“We got plenty of time, Buck,” Elmer 
Duffy reminded him. “He can’t get 
away. We don’t want to get off on the 
wrong foot. Young Shaw did tell us this 
before we started.” 

“Rats!” Rock laughed. “You sure 
don’t want to be convinced, do you, 
Buck? You surely want to see Doc Mar- 
tin dance on a rope end. Maybe you’d 
just as soon hang me, even if I’m not 
Doc. You recollect what Dave Wells 
named me in Fort Benton, night before 
last, don’t you? Well, you have Elmer 
Duffy say who kde thinks I might be if 
I’m not Doc.” 

“Tf Doc Martin is dead an’ buried,” 
Duffy said, “there’s only one man you 
can be.” 

“You are right,” Rock said. “I will 
bet you a new hat, Walters, that Elmer 
Duffy names me what Dave Wells called 
me in Benton. I can see half a dozen 
riders in this crowd I worked on trail 
with, until we came to Clark’s Ford in 
Nebraska. If you want to be dead sure, 


Elmer, there is a sorrel horse with two 
white hind feet and a big star on his 
forehead, branded JB, and a _ black, 
branded a Bleeding Heart, grazing in the 
pasture back of the barn. And I could 
tell you more that only one man could 
know, Elmer. Tell Buck Walters who I 
am.” 

“You're Rock Holloway,” Duffy mut- 
tered. 

“Bull’s-eye!” Rock said. “TI have been 
in Montana less than three weeks. It 
seems a plumb exciting place. Are you 
satisfied, Buck? Are you still eager to 
hang me under the impression that I’m 
Doc Martin? Do you want to see his 
saddle, with bloodstains on it, where 
somebody—who also wanted to see him 
dead—shot him, while he rode along the 
river bottoms? Maybe you'd like to dig 
up his body, where he’s buried over by 
those poplars?” 

“What is the use of carrying this on 
any longer?” Nona demanded. “I don’t 
believe Doc did what Alice says you 
claim he did. I don’t believe he was a 
thief. But, whether he was or was not, 
he is dead. ‘This man is what he says 
he is. He came here the day Doc was 
killed. He told me his name was Rock 
Holloway. I hired him. That is all there 
is to it.” 

“Tsn’t that what Dave Wells called 
me?” Rock said to Walters. “Are you 
satisfied?” 

“You denied it,” Walters said. “When 
he spoke to you, you used me to prove 
you were Doc Martin.” 

“A man can have a joke with his 
friends, if he likes. It isn’t against any 
law that I know of. He probably told 
you I joined his outfit on the Yellowstone 
last summer and worked for him all win- 
ter.” 

“T don't recollect him mentionin’ it,” 
Walters replied. ‘Why have you passed 
yourself off for Doc Martin, anyway?” 

“Shucks!” Rock said. ‘Everybody 
just naturally insisted on taking me for 
Doc. Miss Parke knew my name. I ex- 
plained myself to Charlie Shaw as soon 
as I had a chance. I didn’t care much, 
one way or the other. I didn’t know 
anybody in this neck of the woods, bar- 
ring the Seventy Seven. I fooled Elmer 
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Duffy purposely, the first time I saw him, 
because I was kinda interested in trying 
to find out who killed Doc Martin, see- 
ing I looked so much like him and was 
taking his place as a TL rider. Are you 
satisfied, or is there still something you’d 
like to know about?” 

“Ves, I can see there’s been a mistake,” 
Walters said in a different tone. “You 
can’t blame us. We got it straight that 
Martin was standing in with some pretty 
bald-faced stealing. We've cleaned out 
his partners. I guess this settles it as far 
as you're concerned. I’ll have to take 
Elmer’s word for it. He ought to know 
you, seein’ you killed his brother.” 

It seemed to Rock that Walters raised 
his voice a trifle, and that he managed 
to impart a sneer into those words. 
Every man could hear. It seemed to 
Rock like a deliberate taunt, a barb pur- 
posely planted to rankle in Duffy’s skin. 
For a second there was silence. Elmer 
Duffy’s Adam’s apple slid nervously up 
and down his lean throat. His face 
flushed. Rock read the signs for himself. 
A few spiteful reminders like that, and 
Duffy would feel that he kad to go gun- 
ning for his brother’s slayer. Buck Wal- 
ters broke that strained hush. He lifted 
his hat to Nona. 

“J’m sorry if this has been disagree- 
able,” he said politely. “But those Bur- 
ris thieves incriminated your man Mar- 
tin. He has been in with them on their 
rustling. We've lost a lot of stock. 
‘Maybe they didn’t overlook you. It’s as 
well Doc Martin has cashed in. We 
would certainly have hung him to the 
nearest cottonwood. We don’t reckon 
there'll be any more trouble. I hope 
you don’t hold grudges,” he said, turning 
to Rock. “In our place you’d do the 
same. Nobody told us what happened to 
‘Martin. You passed for him. We got to 
protect our range. There’s only one way 
to deal with rustlers.” 

He turned to his men with a wave of 
his hand. 

“All right, boys,” he said. “You’ve 
heard the whole show, and we're saved a 
nasty job. Rideon. We'll catch up with 
you.” 

Elmer Duffy muttered something, 
stepped down off the porch, and swung 


into his saddle, without a word or a 
look at Rock. Buck Walters stepped 
over beside Alice. She had listened, wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed. Now she shrank 
away from Buck. 

“Come on home with us, Al,” he said 
coaxingly. a 

“Go home with you!” Alice Snell 
shrilled. “I'll never go on that ranch 
again till you’re off it for good, you black- 
hearted beast! If Doc Martin was mur- 
dered, I know who did it and why. I 
hate you—I hate you!” 

“You're all worked up,” Walters said 
diffidently. ‘You'll be sorry for saying 
such a thing about me when you cool 
off. I didn’t kill Doc Martin, although 
he had it coming. A man who steals 
can’t flourish on any range I have charge 
of.’ 

“Doc Martin never stole anything in 
his life,” the girl cried. “He was a bet- 
ter man than you, any day. You were 
afraid of him,” she raved. “I know. 
You hated him because I loved him, and 
he loved me. Get away from me, you— 
you toad!” 

Walters’ face flamed. He shot a quick 
sidewise look at Nona and Rock Hollo- 
way. But he was cool and patient. _ 

“Hysterics,” he said to Nona. “I guess 
T’ll have to leave her to you, Miss Parke. 
See she gets home, will you? Sorry 
about all this fuss. Couldn’t be helped, 
the way things stood.” 

Rock said nothing. He had declared 
himself. This was a matter between 
these others, interesting, dramatic, and 
with hints of passionate conflict. Rock 
knew Nona Parke’s side of it. What she 
had told him about Doc Martin was fresh 
in his mind. And there was Martin’s 
attitude and actions toward Elmer Duffy. 
She, like himself, stood silent, while Alice 
leaned against the log wall and lashed 
at her foreman, her breast heaving, a 
fury blazing in her pansy-blue eyes. 

Walters stepped off the porch and 
mounted his horse. The riders were 
crossing the flat at a walk. Buck lifted 
his hat to Nona, flung “So long, boys!” 
over his shoulder to Rock and Charlie 
Shaw, and loped away after his men. 

A very cool hand, Rock reflected. 
Smooth and dangerous. He had denied 
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that Dave Wells mentioned anything. 
Rock felt that to be a lie. It was sim- 
pler now that he had established his real 
identity. But he wasn’t done with Buck 
Walters yet. No! Rock couldn’t quite 
say why he had that conviction; but he 
had it very clear in his mind. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RIDERS ON A RISE. 


S the excitement all over?” Charlie 

Shaw asked, grinning. ‘Guess I’ll go 

put my caballo in the barn. I’ll go back 
an’ cut my string this afternoon.” 

“Round-up over?” Nona asked. 

‘She had put one arm protectingly 
about Alice Snell. That disturbed young 
woman, her tawny hair in a tangle, her 
cheeks tear stained, stared at Rock. Her 
eyes expressed complete incredulity, sur- 
prise and a strange blend of grief and 
wonder. 

‘Charlie nodded. ‘Glad, too,” he said. 
“Hope you don’t send me with that outfit 
this fall.” 

“Some one will have to go,’’ Nona said 
dispiritedly. 

“Oh, well!” Charlie shrugged his 
shoulders and took his horse away to the 
stable. Nona led Alice inside. Rock 
stood his rifle against the wall and sat 
down on the porch steps to roll a smoke. 
He found the fingers that sifted tobacco 
into the paper somewhat tremulous. Odd 
that a man could face a situation like 
that with cold determination and find 
himself shaky wh: 1 it was all over. Rock 
smiled and blew smoke into the still air. 
He could see the teams plodding in the 
hayfield. The whir of the mower blades 
mingled with the watery murmur of the 
river. A foraging bee hummed in a blus- 
ter of flowers by his feet. Except for 
these small sounds, the hush of the plains 
lay like a blanket, a void in which men 
and the passions of men were inconse- 
quential, little worrying organisms agi- 
tated briefly over small matters, like flies 
on the Great Wall of China. 

He sat there a long time. Charlie 
came back and went into the bunk room. 
Rock saw him stretch out on a bed. Good 
kid—loyal to his friends and his outfit. 
What a mess there would have been if 


a fight had started. Like the Alamo, 
Two of them intrenched behind log walls, 
and thirty angry men in the open, spit- 
ting lead. Alice Snell must ‘certainly 
have thought a lot of Doc Martin. Rock 
could see the look on Buck Walters’ face 
when she flung her scornful epithets in 
his face. Funny about Doc and Nona 
Parke and Elmer Duffy. Not so funny, 
either. Hearts were caught on the re- 
bound. Alice Snell was worth a second 
look. Passionate, willful, beautiful. Her 
fingers had clutched his arms with a 
frenzy of possession, when she pleaded 
with him to get away from danger. She 
was certainly capable of loving. 

Nona came out. She, too, sat down 
on the edge of the porch near him. She 
stared at the haymakers, off down the 
river, where that hanging squad had de- 
parted, up at the banks where the plains 
pitched sharp to the valley floor. 

“Tsn’t it peaceful?” she said absently. 

“Ves, by comparison. Sweet Alice 
calm her troubled soul?” 

“How can you joke about it? I made 
her lie down. She’s in a terrible state— 
all on edge. I didn’t think she was like 
that.” 

“Like what?” Rock inquired. 

“T didn’t think she had it in her to feel 
so much about anything. She’s heart- 
broken,” Nona said. “Doc, it appears, 
meant a lot to her. She just babbles 
about him.” 

“Everybody seems to know that but 
you,” Rock told her. 

“T don’t understand it,” Nona said 
slowly. ‘Doc—oh, well, I guess he made 
love to her, same as he did to me.” 

“You blame him?” Rock inquired. 
“She’s attractive. Offhand, I’d say she 
loved this rider of yours a heap. You 
didn’t have any use for him except in 
his capacity as a cow-puncher. Some- 
times, I’ve noticed, a man craves affec- 
tion. If he can’t find it one place he’ll 
look elsewhere. Maybe he was in Icve 
with you ‘both. You're funny, anyhow. 
You didn’t want him, yourself. But it 
seems to jar you because he consoled 
himself with another girl.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she replied in a be- 
wildered sort of fashion, “Why should 
he lie to me? Why should he quarrel 
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with Elmer Duffy about me—make an 
issue of me—if—if——” 

“I don’t know. I do know that I may 
have a man-size quarrel with Elmer, my- 
self, now, if Buck Walters makes a few 
more public cracks about my run-in with 
Mark. Elmer’s apt: to brood over that, 
and I’m handy if he concludes it’s up 
to him to get action over a grievance. 
And it’s likely he will.” 

“What’ll you do, if he does?” she said 
anxiously. 

“Oh, take it as it comes. There’s 
something fishy to me about all this up- 
heaval. Of course I can savvy why 
Buck Walters wanted to get your man, 
Doc. Alice would be reason enough. 
Buck’s face gave him away. But I some- 
how don’t believe that’s the whole an- 
swer. Perhaps both Elmer and Buck are 
such honest, God-fearing cattlemen that- 
the very idea of rustling would make 
them froth at the mouth simultaneously. 
But I don’t know.” 

“J don’t believe for a single instant 
that Doc Martin had anything to do with 
any rustling whatever,” Nona declared. 
“T don’t care what these Burrises said, 
or anybody.” 

“T’m not an. awful lot interested in 
that, now,” Rock remarked thoughtfully. 
“Tt would appear from the way these fel- 
lows were ready to act that there has 
been rustling. Duffy wouldn’t back a 
play like that just to satisfy either his 
own or Buck Walters’ grudge. Between 
the Seventy Seven and the Maltese Cross, 
ranging around forty thousand cattle, a 
few rustled calves by the Goosebill don’t 
cut so much figure, except as an excuse 
for action. No; ‘there’s more in this 
than meets the eye,’ as Shakespeare or 
some other wise gazabo said once. You 
have lost calves. yourself.” 

“Ves, I know I have, and I can’t af- 
ford to. I certainly hate a thief.” 

“So do I,” Rock murmured. “Still, I 
don’t hate you.” 

“Me?” she uttered in astonishment. 
- Her head went up imperiously. “What 
do you mean?” 

“You steal hearts.” Rock said calmly. 
“You admitted it. You told me you did, 
only, of course, you said you didn’t mean 
to.” 


THE blood leaped to her cheeks.< It 
was the first time he saw her momen- 
tarily at a loss for words, embarrassed 
by an imputation. 

“It worries me a little,’ Rock con- 
tinued meditatively. “You may steal 
mine. Of course, you don’t intend to. 
You hate to do it, as the fellow said when 
he took the town marshal’s gun away 
from him. But, on the other hand, you 
don’t care a boot if you find you’ve got 
the darned thing. You’re immune. And 
mine is an innocent, inexperienced sort 
of a heart. It’s useful to me. I’d be 
mighty uncomfortable without it. May- 
be I’d better pull out while the going is 
good.” 

“You want to quit now?” she asked. 
“There won’t be any more trouble, I 
think,” she said stiffly. “And I’m just 
getting used to you. I hate strange men 
around. Can’t you think of me as your 
boss instead of as a woman? Oh, dear, 
it’s always like this!” 

Her distress was so comical, yet so 
genuine, that Rock laughed out loud. 

“Good Lord, Nona—everybody calls 
you Nona, so it comes natural—I’m the 
world’s crudest josher, I guess,” he de- 
clared. “Say, you couldn’t drive me off 
this range now. I promised you, didn’t 
I, that if my admiration for you did get 
powerful strong I wouldn’t annoy you 
with it? Don’t you give me credit for 
fully intending to keep my word?” 

Nona smiled frankly at him and with 
him. 

“You like to tease, don’t you?” she 
said simply. “You aren’t half so serious 
as you look and act.” 

“Sometimes I’m even more so,” he 
drawled lightly. 

“Vou were serious enough a while ago,” 
she said. Her next words startled Rock, 
they were so closely akin to what had 
been running in his mind not long before. 
“Tz Elmer hadn’t known you, there would 
have been a grand battle here. You and 
‘Charlie in the bunk house. I would 
probably have bought into it from one 
of the kitchen windows. I have dad’s 
old rifle, and I can shoot with it prob- 
ably as straight as most men. They 
wouldn’t have won much from us. Buck 
Walters and his cowboys, I don’t think.” 
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“What makes you think Charlie would 
have backed me up?” he asked curiously. 

“He did, didn’t he?” she asked. “I 
know that boy.” 

‘““Weren’t you scared?” 

“Of course I was scared,” she admitted. 
“But that didn’t paralyze me. It never 
does. Do you think I’d stand and wring 
my hands, while a man was fighting for 
his life?” 

“T see,” Rock nodded. “Sort of united 
we stand, eh?” 

“Well, neither Buck Walters nor any- 
body else will ever take a man out of my 
house and hang him to a cottonwood tree 
if I can stop it,” she said hotly. “There 
is law in this Territory, if it is not very 
much in evidence. They don’t have to 
take it in their own hands in that brutal 
way.” 

“No,” Rock agreed. “And when they 
do, there is a reason. I am rather curi- 
ous about the real reason. As a matter 
of fact, speaking of law, I heard some- 
thing in Benton which may be news to 
you. Buck Walters must have known 
about it, too, which makes his move seem 
all the more hasty. They have organized 
county machinery. There is to be an 
election in about a month for a judge of 
the superior court, a sheriff, a treasurer, 
a clerk, and a board of county commis- 
sioners. There will be no good excuse 
for Judge Lynch after that.” 

“Ym glad,” the girl said seriously. 
“Tt’s time we were getting civilized.” 

Rock laughed. 

“Tt will take more than a set of duly 
elected county officers to civilize this 
country the way you mean. Texas is 
well civilized in that way, but it is still 
not so tame that bad men eat out of an 
officer’s hand. Organized law isn’t al- 
ways a guarantee of peace in a country 
where it’s a hundred miles between 
ranches, sometimes. As often as not, it’s 
some peaceful citizen instead of a sheriff 
that unlimbers his gun to pacify the bad 
actor. Ten or fifteen years from now 
—— Oh, well, what’s on the program 
as soon as Charlie gets home with his 
string?” 

“We'll bring in and brand what few 
calves still have to be marked,” she said. 
“Then I wonder if you’d mind haying for 


two or three weeks. Charlie takes a whirl 
at it for me.” 

“I'd do pretty much anything for you 
because you’re a good game sport,” Rock 
said quite casually. “I’m not too proud 
to shovel hay. I may have to do it for 
myself some time. I reckon I have to 
earn my wages.” 

An odd twinkle showed in Nona’s gray 
eyes. 

“And perhaps you'll be able to con- 
sole Alice. She ‘says she will never go 
back to the Maltese Cross while Buck 
Walters runs it.” 

“She didn’t have to go there in the first 
place,” Rock said. “She is her own mis- 
tress, and she has a home in Texas.” 

“Well, she’s going to stay here with 
me for a while,” Nona said, “until she 
makes up her mind what to do. So you 
and Charlie better be nice to her.” 

“Oh, I see,” Rock said. But some- 
how he didn’t feel comfortable about 
that. He wasn’t sure that he cared to 
be thrown too much in the company of 
this yellow-haired girl with the pansy- 
blue eyes and the come-hither smile lurk- 
ing always about her mouth. He had no 
intention of stepping into Doc Martin’s 
shoes a second time. 

“T expect I'd better get some dinner 
on,” Nona said finally. “After dinner 
you’d better go with Charlie when he 
heads for the Maltese Cross and have 
him show you where those work horses 
run. We’ll need them for this haying 
business.” 

Rock went into the bunk room when 
Nona departed to cook. Charlie Shaw’s 
long form was still draped on a bunk, 
but he was merely resting. 

“Gosh, [ll get caught up on sleep 
when I get home,” he grumbled. The 
man who rides with the Maltese Cross 
don’t need a bed. He’d just as well trade 
it off for a lantern, so he could see to 
catch his saddle horse before daylight.” 

“We're going to be hay diggers for a 
spell, you and me,” Rock informed him. 

“Don’t hurt my feelin’s.” Charlie 
yawned. ‘Have a good bunk to sleep in 
an’ fancy home grub. Make up for all 
these hardships in the winter. Nothin’ 
to do then but play crib with Nona and 
take a ride to town once in a while. Say, 
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there was pretty near something to clean 
up around here, wasn’t there? All will be 
peaceful along the Potomac now, I guess. 
Buck was hell-bent to string Doc to a 
cottonwood ‘bough. They cleaned up the 
Burrises last night, so the boys said.” 

“Was the Seventy Seven in on that?” 
Rock inquired. 

“No; not even the whole Maltese Cross 
bunch. Just Buck and a few of his pets 
—the hardest nuts in the outfit.” 

“Then their word was all that was plas- 
tered on Doc. No wonder Elmer Duffy 
wasn’t overly eager about the job,” Rock 
commented. 

“Just Buck’s word, so far as I know,” 
the boy drawled. He turned on his side 
and eyed Rock attentively. “The other 
fellows just grunted.” 

“Yet the whole of two outfits came 
aiong to get Doc Martin. And Elmer 
took Buck’s word for it.” 

“Elmer didn’t love Doc exactly, no 
more than Buck did,” Charlie said. ‘“An’ 
I guess Elmer won’t love you none, by 
the look of him when Buck made that 
crack about you gettin’ his brother. So 
yow’re the feller that put Mark Duffy’s 
light out, eh? I was in the Odeon my- 
self, once, first summer it opened. Some 
joint. One of the Seventy Seven men 
told me about ‘Big’ Duffy’s downfall. 
But I'd forgotten your name. He told me. 
I guess you don’t need to worry about 
any of these bad actors troublin’ you 
much.” : 

He stared at Rock with a trace of ad- 
miration. 

“T don’t know, Charlie,” Rock an- 
swered. “I can’t help thinking there 
was more in this than just jealousy over 
women, or a few stolen calves. And I 
have a hunch you could give me an idea 
what the veal reason was for Buck be- 
ing so dead set to get Doc Martin out 
of the way.” 

“Forget it,” Charlie counseled. 
“You're a kind of a mind reader. But 
Doc’s dead. Let his troubles stay buried 
with him. I'd go all the way with Doc 
if he was alive and in trouble. He was 
a white man. I think myself that this 
talk about the Burris boys sayin’ Doc 
was in with them is pure bunk. But it 
ain’t our funeral now. Forget it. Buck’s 


wise enough to leave sleepin’ dogs lie— 
when they’re dead. Our job is to look 
out for ourselves an’ the TL an’ let the 
Seventy Seven an’ Maltese Cross skin 
their own cats.” 


FARTHER Charlie would not go. Nor 
did Rock try pressing. The boy 
knew something. Rock suspected it was 
something he would like to know. But 
Charlie would not tell, and doubtless he. 
had what seemed to him cogent reasons. 
Rock conceded that the wisdom of this 
youth might be sound, so he let it drop. 
He lay in a bunk opposite to Charlie. 
They smoked and chatted until the hay 
diggers stabled their horses for noon, and 
the half-breed girl called them to dinner. 
After that Rock set out with Charlie 
Shaw to gather in a few work horses rang- 
ing by some springs over toward the Mal- 
tese Cross. The river made a bend to- 
ward the south, away below the Parke 
Ranch. So they cut across the bench. 

Five miles out from home, Charlie, 
glancing back over his shoulder, spotted 
a couple of riders on a rise less than a 
mile behind them. 

“Funny we didn’t see them,” he re- 
marked. ‘“Musta been in some low 
ground somewhere.” 

They saw the horsemen sit motionless 
for half a minute or so, then drop out of 
sight in a hollow. A mile farther along ~ 
Charlie pointed out the location of the 
spring, and they parted. Rock jogged 
along, keeping to high ground and looking 
for small bands of horses. A half circle 
of the springs brought him on the bunch 
he wanted. A short, sharp dash cut seven 
or eight TL horses off from a band of 
broom-tail mares and colts, and he 
headed them homeward, thundering down 
a long, gentle slope toward the river. The 
work horses knew the way better than he, 
for they knew where they were headed, 
as mountain cattle know where the round- 
up grounds lie on the flat. They ran the 
bench for two miles and dropped into a 
swale that deepened and narrowed to a 
ravine scarred by spring torrents. Water 
holes dotted the dry course of its bed. 
Small flats spread here and there. Wil- 
lows grew in clumps. Patches of high 
service-berry brush made thickets. 
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The sleek brutes ahead of him settled 
to a sedate trot. Rock jogged along at 
their heels, whistling. 

Something that felt like the sting of 
a giant bee struck him on the head. His 
horse went down under him, as if pole- 
axed in midstride, throwing Rock clear. 
And, as he fell, he saw two wisps of pow- 
der smoke, ‘blue on the edge of a thicket. 
His ear had heard two shots, so close to- 
gether that they were like one. 

He wasn’t hurt. A heavy mat of grass 
on turf softened the shock of his fall. He 
felt no wound beyond that sharp sting on 
his scalp. His wits worked as usual. He 
lay quite still where he fell, his eyes on 
the place where the smoke drifted lazily. 
His gun was in his hand, and he was 
searching for movement, although he lay 
like a man dead. He could hear the rasp- 
ing death rattle in his horse’s nostrils. 
The beast sprawled on its side a few feet 
away, a convenient bulwark if he should 
need one. He noted thankfully that it 
lay left side up, the carbine scabbarded 
under its stirrup leather unharmed. The 
varnished stock pointed toward him invit- 
ingly. But he dared make no move to- 
ward it as yet. 


NERT as a log, both hands clasped on 

the butt of his Colt, Rock waited 
for the ambush to show. He depended 
on that. They would want to be sure. 
Presently his stratagem and patience 
were rewarded. A hatless head took form 
in the edge of the brush a matter of thirty 
yards distant. Still Rock waited. An- 
other face joined the second. After a 
time one extended a hand. Rock could 
see the gun muzzle trained on his prone 
bedy, as his own eye lined the foresight 
on a spot slightly below that extended 
arm. 

Rock fired. That lurking figure in the 
brush must have pulled trigger in the 
same breath, for a bullet plowed dirt in 
the region of Rock’s breast. But the 
man spun and staggered clear of the 
brush, waving his arms, reeling. He was 
a fair mark now, and Rock fired again. 

The other had vanished. Rock lay 
waiting. He was in the open, true, and 
the second man secure in tall thickets. 
But all about him stood heavy grass. He 


knew that very little of his body was vis- 
ible, so long as he did not move. 

“One bird in the hand and another in 
the brush,” he exulted. 

Crimson trickled in a slow stream into 
one eye and spilled over his cheek. He 
wiped it away. That first shot had 
grazed his scalp. That troubled him very 
little. That second assassin, still lurking 
in the thicket, troubled him much more. 
And at that instant he heard the quick 
drum of hoofs. 

Rock knew precisely how far that 
thicket of berry brush extended. Their 
saddle horses would be tied in that. 
Whether the second man was scared, or 
merely acting on the prudent theory that 
he who shoots and rides away will live to 
shoot another day, did not matter to 
Rock. He wanted them both. He leaped 
for his carbine, snatched it, and ran for 
the brush. One downward glance, as he 
passed, showed him a dead man. The 
next second he was in the thicket. A 
few quick strides took him out the other 
side. 

Straight for the next brush patch, over 
an intervening grass flat of two hundred 
yards, a sorrel horse was stretching like a 
hound in full flight, his rider crouched 
in the saddle, looking back over one 
shoulder. 

Rock dropped flat on his stomach, 
propped his elbows, and drew a bead. 
He hated to kill a horse, but he wanted 
that man alive, if he could get him. The 
sorrel ran at a slight angle. Rock could 
just see his shoulder. He held for that, 
low on the body, just ahead of the cinch. 
He was a fair shot with a six-shooter, 
deadly with a rifle. And he was neither 
hurried nor excited. His forefinger tight- 
ened as deliberately as if he had been 
shooting at a tomato can. 

The horse went down, as if his feet had 
been snatched out from under him in 
mid-air, which was precisely what Rock 
had banked on. His rider, sitting loose, 
was catapulted in an arc. His body 
struck the earth with a thud. And Rock 
ran for his man. There was no craft in 
that sprawl. The fall had stunned him 
as effectually as if he had been slung from 
a train at thirty miles an hour. 

He wasn’t unconscious, merely dazed. 
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But Rock had a gun in his face before 
he got control of his senses. And, after 
disarming him, Rock did exactly what he 
would have done with a wild steer he 
wanted to keep harmless. He hog-tied 
him, hands behind his back, one foot 
drawn tight up to the lashed wrists, with 
a hair macarte off the dead horse. 

Incidentally, Rock examined the sorrel 
horse, which bore the Maltese Cross. 
Rock didn’t know the man and had never 
seen him before. He was none of the 
riders Rock had seen either at the Cross 
round-up, or in the vigilance committee 
that morning. 

Rock stood looking down at the man 
reflectively, for a time. Then he took 
him by the armpits and dragged him over 
the grass back to the very thicket where 
the ambush had been held. He walked 
through to take a look at the body on 
the other side. Rock did not know him, 
either. But he took his weapons and a 
short search of the thicket presently lo- 
cated a saddled horse securely tied. 

This beast also carried a Maltese Cross. 
Rock took him by the reins and went 
back to his prisoner. 


CHAPTER XII. 
STACK DECIDES TO TALK. 


‘THE crimson stream kept trickling 
down over Rock’s face. He had no 
pain except a burning sensation on the 
top of his head, ‘but the crimson flow 
annoyed him. He finally hit upon the ex- 
pedient of stuffing the black silk hand- 
kerchief which he habitually wore about 
his neck, into the crown of his hat, adding 
thereto a smaller one from his pocket. 
Then he jammed the crown tightly down 
on his head to absorb the flow. That 
done, he rolled himself a cigarette. Then 
he stood looking speculatively down at his 
captive. 

“Are you Joe Stack or Bill Hurley?” 
he inquired. 

“Stack,” the man grunted. He stared 
at Rock out of sullen eyes. 

“Then I suppose that was Mr. Hurley 
that I downed, eh?” 

The man assented with a nod. Those 
were the names of the two hard citizens 
Buck Walters kept hanging around the 


Cross home ranch, so Charlie Shaw had 
told him. Rock was‘not in the least sur- 
prised to find his guess correct. Men 
who had acquired notches on their guns 
in the South were not usually averse to 
adding more notches when they drifted 
North—either for profit or satisfaction. 

“Well, you took on a contract,” he 
said. “And you have fallen down on it. 
I am going to tell you a few things, Stack, 
then I am going to ask you some ques- 
tions. Youre a Texan. Did you ever 
hear of Steve Holloway who was a U. 5S. 
marshal at Abilene for a spell? I ex- 
pect you did. He cleaned out a nest of 
outlaws up in the Childress country, 
where I understand you made yourself a 
reputation. Steve was my father. Then 
there is Tom Holloway, who is a captain 
in the rangers. ‘Long Tom’ they call 
him. He’s an uncle. Then there’s Ben 
Holloway who owns the Ragged H down 
on Milk River, not so awful far from this 
neck of the woods. He’s a cousin of 
mine. There are other Holloways scat- 
tered here and there west of the Missis- 
sippi. Most any one of them would go 
a long way to shoot a skunk, especially 
of the two-legged variety. I’m something 
like that myself. You were sure hunting 
big game when you camped on my trail. 
Did you know it?” 

The man didn’t answer. But the look 
of apprehension in his eyes deepened. 

“And Buck didn’t tell your Maybe 
he didn’t know, himself,” Rock said. 
“Now, why did Buck Walters set you 
to kill me the way he got Doc Martin 
killed? Will you answer me that?” 

“You got me foul,” Stack muttered. 
“T tried to get you, an’ you got me, in- 
stead. But I ain’t talkin’.” 

“No?” Rock said very softly. ‘Well, 
I was raised in an Apache country, Stack. 
I expect I can make you taik.” 

He turned away with a frown. No 
use wasting words. All about in the 
thicket were dry twigs, dead. sticks. He 
gathered an armful of these, broke them 
up into short lengths, and dumped the 
lot by his prisoner. He took out his 
knife and whittled a lot of shavings. 
Once he stopped to roll another smoke. 

“Don’t you reckon you better talk, 
Stack?” he suggested. 
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The man’s mouth shut in a tight line. 

Rock lit the fire with the same match 
he used for his cigarette. When it began 
to crackle briskly he laid hold of the boot 
on Stack’s free foot and jerked it off. 
The man’s face went livid. For a second 
~ he struggled in a momentary panic, then 
lay still, his face gradually turning ashy, 
little beads of moisture breaking out on 
his forehead. 

Rock addressed him quite casually. 

“TJ want to know just why Buck Wal- 
ters is so anxious to have me killed off. 
I want to know what sort of skin game 
he is working on the Maltese Cross, and 
how he works it. I want to know why 
he was so eager to hang Doc Martin 
when he thought he had failed at bush- 
whacking him. You know why, I am 
pretty sure. Cough up what you do 
know.” 

“J don’t know nothin’ except that Buck 
offered me and Hurley five hundred dol- 
lars to put your light out. That’s all I 
know.” 

“Vou are lying,” Rock said. “I will 
jeg your memory a little, I think.” 


WIth a jerk he drew the man close 
to the fire and thrust his foot at 
the small, hot blaze. Stack jerked his 
knee up. Rock put his spurred foot on 
that cocked knee, forced it down, and 
stood on it with all his weight. The heat 
made a singeing smell rise from the man’s 
sock. His eyes bulged. He set his teeth 
in his under lip. Rock stood over him, 
holding him helpless. Outwardly Rock 
was hard and merciless, but inwardly he 
felt his stomach turning. He hated the 
thing he had set his hand to. It was a 
contest of a sort between his fundamental 
humanity, his sense of decency, and the 
‘nerve of this cowardly assassin. And 
Stack weakened a trifle before Rock felt 
he could go no farther with that fiery 
ordeal. 

“Oh!” Stack groaned. 
tell you.” 

Rock kicked the glowing coals aside. 
‘His own face was white. 

“Spill it all,’ he snarled. “I know 
enough to tab you if you try to stall.” 

For the next ten minutes words tum- 
bled out of Stack in short, jerky sen- 


‘Let up! Tl 


tences. Here and there Rock put a ques- 
tion. 

“An’ that’s all I know,” Stack gasped 
at last. 

“Tt’s enough—plenty,” Rock said. 
“T’m tickled to death you waylaid me to- 
day.” 

“What you goin’ to do with me?” 
Stack muttered, as Rock stood over him 
in brooding silence. 

“If I were some people I know you'd 
never get out of this draw alive,’ Rock’ 
said. “You certainly have it coming. 
I’m not just sure I ought to turn you 
loose.” 

“All I want is a chance to get a long 
ways from this country now,” the man 
declared. 

“J wonder what Buck Walters would 
do to you if you went to him and told 
him I pried all this out of you?” 

“T ain’t crazy,” Stack protested. “You 
turn me loose, an’ neither you nor Buck 
Walters’ll ever see me for the cloud of 
dust I’ll raise foggin’ it to Idaho or Ore- 
gon, or some place a long ways from the 
Marias River. I know when I got 
enough.” 

“T expect that would be your best 
move,” Rock agreed. 

He bent over Stack and undid the rope. 
The man sat up, rubbed his foot gingerly, 
and drew on his boot. 

“Now,” Rock said sternly, “people like 
you sometimes say one thing and do an- 
other. You may change your mind, once 
you get hold of a gun again and get a 
horse between your legs. You may figure 
you’d like to get even with me. I am not 
letting you go out of sympathy. I haven’t 
time to bother with you, or I would take 
you to Fort Benton and throw you in 
the calaboose and land you eventually in 
the pen. But I am after Buck Walters 
—not small fry. It is not going to be 
healthy for him nor any of his crowd 
around here very soon. So, I will make 
you an offer and give you a piece of 
advice. The offer is that if you will 
walk out in plain sight on the hill, in 
about an hour, I will give you back this 
horse. The advice is that you mount 
him, head south, and keep going.” 

Stack rubbed his wrists where the hair 
macarte had sunk deep in his flesh. 
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“That suits me down to the ground,” 
he said. “I don’t never play in a losin’ 
game if I get a chance to draw out. You 
needn’t worry about me changin’ my 
mind. I don’t want none of your game, 
no more. But I got stuff at the Maltese 
Cross I’d like to have.” 

“Buck Walters is too clever for a man 
like you,” Rock declared. ‘He would 
get out of you what has happened before 
you knew where you were at. And I 
don’t want him to know. He’d probably 
end up by throwing a bullet into you.” 

“Maybe. Only I don’t think he’d be 
there at the ranch,” Stack declared. 

“What makes you think that? Where 
would he most likely be.” 

“T have only got a hunch,” Stack said 
slowly. “But I think he’s goin’ North 
for a spell, with a hand-picked crew.” 

Rock considered this gravely. 

“Look,” Stack offered. “I ain’t han- 
kerin’ to take a chance with Buck. I 
don’t see nothin’ in this country for me 
no more, nohow. Can’t you stake me to 
an extra horse, a bed, an’ some grub? 
Then I can light right out.” 

“Vou’ve sure got gall,” Rock said 
coldly. “To ask me to stake you to any- 
thing after trying to kill me.” 

“Well, long as I’m alive I got to eat,” 
the man retorted. “I got some money 
on me, but it might be quite a ways to 
another job.” 

Rock regarded the man for a mo- 
ment. He was not moved by any feeling 
of kindness. Stack was a gunman whose 
services were for sale to the highest bid- 
der. He would kill for money, and he 
would kill for lack of it. There was 
mothing of loyalty in his make-up. He 
‘would embark on desperate undertakings 
without any personal rancor toward his 
victims. And he would desert with as 
little compunction if the game didn’t 
seem worth the candle. 

Stack had had enough of Rock Hollo- 
way. To save his feet from being toasted, 
he had divulged information which made 
northern Montana no place for him. He 
had blood money in his pocket. With a 
horse under kim, a dead running mate 
behind him, he would leave for new 
fields, where his peculiar talents might 
find suitable employment. Buck Walters 


would be a long time finding out what 
had become of his two thugs, if this one 
had a horse, a blanket, and a little food 
to start him on his journey. 

“You don’t get no extra horse,” said 
Rock. “I'll bring you back this one. A 
Maltese Cross horse is as good for you 
to ride out of the country as any. I'll 
stake you to a blanket and a little grub. 
You can take it or leave it.” 

“You're the doctor,” Stack agreed in- 
differently. “I'd like another cayuse, but 
if you ain’t got one to spare——” He 
shrugged his shoulders in acceptance of 
those terms. 

Rock swung into the saddle and left 

him, He had all the guns. He galloped 
down the ravine after Nona Parke’s work 
stock, picking them up where they had 
stopped to graze, half a mile below. He 
had to haze them into the ranch, catch 
a fresh mount, secure the things he had 
promised Stack, and return here. 
_ After that—well, riding fast toward the 
Marias, with an ache beginning to make 
his temples throb, Rock could still -smile 
with anticipation. It was worth a sore 
head. He would very soon have a weird 
tale to relay to Uncle Bill Sayre in Fort 
Worth. He would surprise that estimable 
banker. And it was not impossible that 
he might surprise Buck Walters even 
more in the immediate future. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ON THE WARPATH. 


ies staved off Nona Parke’s agitated 
questions when he asked for food. 
He robbed his own bed reluctantly, but 
a promise was a promise, apart from his 
desire to have Stack out of the country 
between dusk and dawn. The blood on 
his face and the strange sight of him 
riding a Maltese Cross horse stirred Nona 
to a curious pitch. But Rock moved 
fast, told her nothing, and got away 
again. 

He made the round trip in an hour. 
As he drew up on the brink of the ravine, 
Stack walked up to meet him, carrying on 
his back Rock’s saddle which he had 
stripped from the dead horse. 

“T reckoned you’d want this,” he said 
genially. 
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Rock sat on his own horse, watching 
the man ride away. Stack headed south. 
As far as Rock could see him, he bore 
straight for Fort Benton. He would 
never turn back, Rock felt assured. 
Stack had shot his bolt. There was a 
certain strange relief in that. He mar- 
veled at the queer compound of savagery, 
cupidity, cunning and callousness that 
characterized such a man. They were 
rare, but they did exist. 

Stack admitted that Hurley had shot 
Doc Martin. He admitted that he and 
Hurley were to share five hundred dollars 
for ambushing Rock. He didn’t seem to 
have any emotion about it, except a mild 
shame over his failure. He didn’t seem 
to regard Rock with anything except a 
grudging admiration for beating him at 
his own game. Owning himself beaten, 
he withdrew. And, at that, Rock mut- 
tered to himself, Stack had nothing on 
Buck Walters when it came to vileness 
and treachery. 

Rock turned his horse and rode home- 
ward, reaching the TL about supper 
time. He was tired. His head ached in- 
tolerably, now that the bleeding had 
ceased. When he took off his hat and 
removed the handkerchief compress, he 
could feel the slash cut by that bullet. A 
quarter of an inch lower! By such nar- 
row margins chance operates. Rock sat 
on the side of his bed, wondering if he 
should wash and bandage that wound. 
Now he began to fear that it might give 
him a good deal of trouble. He hoped 
not, because, unless he had guessed 
wrong, some rapid-fire action lay ahead 
of him. And while he pondered thus, 
Nona walked into the room. 

He scarcely remembered how he had 
accounted to her for the crimson stains 
on his face. But her quick glance took 
in the discolored handkerchief and the 
matted brown hair. She stood over him 
with a worried look. 

“You are hurt,” she said. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“Fellow took a shot at me—one of 
Buck Walters’ men. Keep that under 
your hat,’ he warned. “It’s only a 
scratch.” 

She bent over his head and parted the 
hair with gentle finger tips. 


“Tt isn't bad,” she murmured. “But 
it must be painful. And it ought to be 
cleaned. I’ll get some stuff and dress it.” 

She returned in a minute with a basin, 
scissors and carbolic acid. Very deftly 
she snipped the hair away from about 
the wound, cleaned it with a solution that 
burned like fire, and drew the edges to- 
gether with a patch of court-plaster. 
Then she sat down on the bed beside 
Rock and said earnestly: 

“Now tell me about it.” 

“Nothing much to tell,” Rock de- 
murred. 

“You mean you won’t?” 

“Not just now,” he said. “It has noth- 
ing to do with you, anyway. Buck seems 
to want me out of the way. I am quite 
a bit wiser about things than I was this 
morning, but I still have a few guesses 
coming. There’s nothing to worry about. 
Don’t let on to any one that I have been 
shot at. I will say a horse fell with me 
and cut my head.” 

“But it does worry me,” she protested. 
“T feel uneasy. Something’s got to be 


done about this, if a man riding for 


me can’t go anywhere except in danger 
of his life.” 

“Something is going to be done about 
it,” Rock assured her. “Darned quick, 
too! It isn’t because I am riding for 
you. It is because I am supposed to be 
dangerous, just as Doc was dangerous for 
something he knew or guessed. He was 
foolish enough to tip his hand to Buck. I 
am not going to talk. I’m going to get 
busy. All you can do is to wish me 
luck.” 

“T do,’ she murmured. “I wish the 
Maltese Cross had never come into this 
country.” 

“In that case I wouldn’t be here,” he 
said. ‘“And I’m darned glad I came.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Oh, lots of reasons.” Rock smiled. 
“T’ll tell you some of these days, when 
the dove of peace spreads her wings 
across this part of the world.” 

“T wish you'd tell me,” she begged. “I 
hate mysteries. I’m getting so 1 go 
around here with my heart in my mouth, 
wondering what terrible thing will hap- 
pen next.” 

“TY don’t think anything more will hap- 
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pen around this ranch,” Rock declared. 
“T’m the center of this trouble, and I’m 
going to take myself away from here— 
for a while. But I'll be back.” 

“T’ll be sorry to see you go,” she whis- 
pered. ‘But perhaps it’s best, if you are 
going to be ambushed at every turn.” 

She looked down at the floor frowningly 
for a few seconds. Rock stared at the 
curve of her neck, the scarlet twist of her 
lips, the dark cloud of hair, and a queer 
breath-taking sensation stirred in him, an 
almost uncontrollable impulse to draw 
her up to him. He shook himself. Why 
the devil should a woman have that ef- 
fect on a man? And Nona seemed to be 
unconscious of it—even to be irritated by 
the manifestation of a feeling she was the 
factor in arousing. 


NONA got up. She looked at him with 
such frowning composure that Rock 
couldn’t meet those level gray eyes. It 
seemed to him they read him through and 
through. 
“Come along to supper. 
ready,” she said. 
Rock shook his head. “Don’t feel like 
eating,” he replied. “After a while I'll 


It’s all 


have a cup of coffee, maybe; but not just - 


now. Will Charlie be back to-night, I 
wonder?” 

“T think so.” 

“[’m going to pull out at daylight,” he 
told her. “If I am gone before you get 
up, so long.” 

“T’ll be up,” she said briefly and left 
him. 

Charlie Shaw came jingling his spurs 
across the porch at sundown. 

“Did Buck have anything to say to 
you while you were at camp?” Rock 
asked. 

“Didn’t see hide nor hair of him,” 
Charlie replied. “He took one of the 
wagons, about half his crew, a bunch of 
saddle stock, and pulled his freight as 
soon as they all got. back from that ses- 
sion here this mornin’. So the boys told 
me.” 

“I thought the spring work was all 
over,” Rock commented. 
clthis. 

“Nobody know where Buck headed 
for?” 


Charlie shook his head. 

“Pll bet a dollar to a doughnut,” Rock 
said, ‘that he took with him only his 
special pets.” 

“You'd win your bet,” Charlie growled. 
“I didn’t count noses, but the hard pills 
were among the missin’. How’d you 
guess?” 

“Birds of a feather.’” Rock quoted 
the old proverb. “I’m leaving you, my- 
self, in the morning, Charlie.” 

“What for?” Charlie inquired. 

“Well, for public consumption.” Rock 
smiled. “I’m pulling out because I find 
life here much too exciting. I don’t like 
vigilance committees and private wars. 
Privately, between you and me and the 
gatepost, I’ll be back before long. And 
I’m coming back with bells on.” 

Charlie frowned. 

“Kinda hate to see you go,” he said. 
“But I guess you know your own busi- 
ness best.” 

“Did Doc Martin ever tell you about 
finding a set of corrals with a branding 
chute, tucked away somewhere in the 
Sweet Grass?” 

“Hell!” Charlie exclaimed. 
you find that out?” 

“Did he tell you where they were?” 

“No,” Charlie shook his head. “He 
didn’t tell me nothin’. If he’d kept as 
close a mouth to everybody as he did to 
me, he’d be alive yet, I guess. I know 
he did, that’s all.” 

“And he made some sort of crack at 
Buck about this, didn’t he?” Rock haz- 
arded. “After that the fireworks began.” 

Charlie nodded. 

“Doc was awful outspoken when he got 
his back up about anything,” he said. 
“Buck tried to horn him away from the 
Maltese Cross on account of Alice, I 
guess. They had words about it. No- 
body was around to hear what was said, 
but Doc told me he put a bug in Buck’s 
ear about range bosses with ambitions to 
get rich off the outfit they worked for. I 
asked him if he meant that Buck wanted 
to grab Alice an’ the outfit, with a par- 
son’s assistance, an’ he just grinned. I 
told him if he knew anything he better 
keep his mouth shut where Buck Walters 
was concerned. Been better for him if 
he had.” 


“How'd 
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“7 wish he had, too,” Rock said. “He’d 
be alive now, and he’d be darned useful. 
I got ideas about Mister Buck Wal- 
ters, myself.” 

“Howe” 

“Better not be too curious, kid,” Rock 
advised. “What you don’t know won’t 
hurt you. Better you aren’t mixed up in 
anything. Nobody aims to hang you to 
a cottonwood, or bushwhack you in some 
lonely coulee. I only asked you about 
these mysterious pens to check up on 
something I found out. If you don’t 
know, of course you can’t put me wise.” 

“Have they got anything to do with us 
bein’ shy a few calves this spring, d’you 
suppose?” Charlie “asked thoughtfully. 
“Because, if it has, I might get mixed up 
in it yet. I don’t know as Id sit tight 
an’ keep quiet if I thought anybody was 
rustlin’ off Nona. She needs all she’s 
got.” 

“That I don’t know, yet,” Rock said 
frankly. “I can tell you this much, Char- 
lie: If there is any connection between 
what I know and suspect and Nona’s 
missing calves, she’ll get ’em back with 
interest.” 

“Gosh! You sure got me goin’,” Char- 
lie grumbled. 

“Don’t let it get away with you,” Rock 
told him. “Keep mum. I'll be back here 
again, by and by. If anybody inquires 
about me, say I quit the Marias because 
there was too much high life around here 
to suit me.” 


‘THE boy grinned and said no more. In 
an hour the TL was severally and 
collectively asleep. It seemed to Rock 
that he had no more than closed his eyes 
before they opened again at the first 
streak of dawn. He had caught up his 
two horses the night before. Now he 
went down to the stable to feed them. 
A lot of miles lay ahead of those ponies. 
When he came back to the house, smoke 
streamed from the kitchen chimney, and 
Nona was making coffee and slicing 
bacon, The two of them were the only 
souls astir. It was still an hour and a 
half before the regular rising time. 
“Vou didn’t have to get up at this un- 
earthly hour,” Rock protested. 
“T heard you, and I didn’t want you to 


go away without your breakfast,” she 
said. 

“For a fellow that has no use for 
men,” Rock teased, “you are awful 
darned good to them. You’d make an 
excellent wife for a ranchman.” 

“IT am a pretty darned good ranchman 
myself, without being a wife, thank you, 
Mister Holloway,” she retorted. 

“You won’t escape forever,” he told 
her. “Some of these days somebody will 
spread a wide loop and snare you.” 

Nona slid three strips of bacon on a 
hot plate and set it before him, with a 
toss of her head. 

“Men,” she said disdainfully, “seem to 
think that a woman’s chief business in 
life is to be captured by some man.” 

“Well,” Rock said between mouth- 
fuls, “when you stop to consider it, isn’t 
it? It seems that way, when you think 
of it.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”? She laughed. “That 
may be some women’s ambition, but not 
mine.” 

“Tt isn’t an ambition,’ Rock mur- 
mured. “It’s just human nature. You 
ask Alice. When you get to be a cattle 
queen, you'll find yourself a heap more 
interested in men than you are in cows. 
You're darned haughty about this poor 
worm man, right now. Your father was 
a man, old girl, and I expect your mother 
was glad of it.” 

Nona stared at him, half astonished, 
half amused. 

“T don’t know whether you’re preach- 
ing,” she said artlessly, “or drumming up 
trade for a matrimonial bureau.” 

“Neither,” Rock said. “Just thinking 
out loud, that’s all.” 

He rode up to the house and, dragging 
out his bed, lashed it across the black 
horse. Sangre stood shaking his glossy 
head, with the white star. Rock swung 
up. He hesitated a second. He wanted 
to say good-by, and still—— Then 
Nona came out of the kitchen with a 
package in her hand. ; 

“Here’s a lunch,” she said. ‘You 
didn’t say where you were going, but if 
it’s an all-day ride a bite will come 


handy.” 
“Thanks!” He tucked it in a saddle 
pocket. ‘Well, here’s hoping there’s no 
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more excitement around here till I come 
back, Nona. And if I don’t come back, 
you'll know it’s because I can’t, not be- 
cause I don’t want to.” 

“You're not going on the warpath after 
Buck Walters, are you, Rock?” she asked 
uneasily, ‘Please don’t. It isn’t worth 
while. A man like that always gets 
what’s coming to him. Let him be.” 

“I’m going on the warpath, but not 
the way you mean,” Rock answered. “TI 
am not going after anybody with a gun in 
my hand and blood in my eye. Not yet. 
Listen! Let me whisper something in 
your ear.” 

Nona stood beside Sangre, one hand 
resting on the red horse’s curved neck. 
Rock bent down as if to whisper. And 
when Nona turned her face up, he kissed 
her lightly on the red mouth that was be- 
ginning to haunt him and to trouble him 
wherever he went, very much to his dis- 
may. 

And when she drew back with startled 
eyes, Rock touched his horse gently and 
rode away without a backward glance. 
If he looked back, he would turn back, 
whether to apologize or plead, he could 
scarcely say. For a young man who had 
always been rather egotistically sure of 
himself he found his breast filled with a 
strange commotion. 

“That,” he sighed at last, with a 
backward look into the Marias Valley 
from the south bank, “is sure a hell of a 
way for a fellow to treat a girl that got 
up at daybreak to get him his breakfast. 
Well, I guess it’s either kill or cure.” 


S the sun rose, a hot ball in the east, 

flinging its careless gold over the 
bleached grass, that rolled away to limit- 
less horizons, and Rock gradually left that 
familiar, pleasant valley far behind, he 
thought less and less of that unpremedi- 
tated kiss and more and more of the 
business in hand. He had set out on 
what seemed a mad undertaking, but 
there was method in his madness. 

He came down to the bed of the Mis- 
scuri and into the streets of Fort Benton 
shortly after noon. He let his horses 
rest and munch hay in a livery stable for 
three hours. Then, with a little food tied 
on his pack, he embarked on the ferry 


and so gained the southern shore, whence 
ran the great. freight trails to the Judith 
Basin and farther to towns along the Yel- 
lowstone, threaded like forlorn beads on 
that steel string which was the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

His specific destination was Billings, 
two hundred miles in an air line south- 
east. But first he turned aside into the 
rich grazing lands of the Judith Basin to 
find Al Kerr of the Capital K. It was a 
far cry to the Odeon and Clark’s Ford on 
the bleak plains of Nebraska. But Rock 
was riding into the Judith to draw on a 
promise the little man had made him that 
night under the stars. 

He forged southeast all that afternoon, 
picketed his horses overnight by a rip- 
pling creek, wiped the dew. off his saddle 
at dawn, and rode again—rode at a jog 
trot, hour after hour, He met a stage 
and held converse with the driver, passed 
on and came to a stage station on that 
rutted artery of travel to Lewistown. 
Here 4 hostler gave him specific direc- 
tions. And at sunset he rode into the 
home ranch of the Capital K. The first 
man that hailed him was Kerr himself. 

“Well, well, well,” Kerr said. “You 
have shore been a long time gettin’ 
around to pay a sociable call.” 

“Can you stake me to two horses in 
the morning?” Rock asked, after they 
had exchanged greetings. “I got to hot- 
foot it on to Billings early.” 

“Sure,” Kerr said. “Give you the 
best we got.” 

They sat up late that night, talking. 
The Capital K had taken over a lovely 
valley watered by a shining stream, bor- 
dered by natural meadows. Kerr had 
concentrated all his cattle there. They 
swarmed by tens of thousands over a 
radius of forty miles. The little man was 
well content. He would move no more. 
He had preémpted a kingdom, and there 
were -no more worlds to conquer. He 
had built a substantial house and brought 
his family from Texas for the summer. 
But, beyond these visible evidences of 
prosperity, he didn’t talk much about 
himself. Rock’s story engrossed all his 
attention. And to the tentative, provi- 
sional request with which Rock ended, 
he gave hearty assent. 
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“Sure, I will,” he declared. ‘Hell, I’d 
do it like a shot, just on your own ac- 
count. As it happens, I know Uncle 
Bill Sayre darned well. He loaned me 
twenty thousand dollars on my unbacked 
note, one time. I had a speakin’ ac- 
quaintance with Dave Snell, too. You 
go on to Billings and get word to him. 
Once you get back here I can throw an 
outfit together for you in a matter of 
hours. I have saddle horses to burn. 
An’ I got men that'll foller you to hell 
and back again. By gum, that’s some 
formation up there, if you got it figured 
right. Same old story—the beggar on 
horseback. What a fool that man is. 
Ain’t satisfied with a good thing. Tryin’ 
to grab the earth, regardless.” 

“Tt may be covered up so that it’ll be 
hard to get at him personally,” Rock 
said. “But if I can make sure of the 
Steering Wheel, I can force his hand. It 
looks air tight, but there’s always a weak 
spot in that sort of undertaking you 
know.” 

“You watch he don’t dynamite you. 
He may have a joker up his sleeve as well 
as an ace in the hole,” Kerr warned. “TI 
have heard of Buck Walters plenty down 
South. He’s a smart man. He’s got to 
be that an’ a cattleman, besides, or he’d 
never got in so strong with Dave Snell. 
If you get the goods on him, don’t give 
him a chance—the dirty dog. Gosh, a 
man that hires his killin’ done is lower’n 
a snake in the bottom of a forty-foot 
well.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOT ON THE TRAIL. 


Ros chewed a pencil butt until it 
looked as if it had been mouthed by 
an earnest puppy. He wrote and erased 
the length and breadth of half a dozen 
telegraph forms before he evolved a suit- 
able communication. And finally he 
thrust the lengthy message through the 
wicket at the operator. The man pawed 
over the sheets. 

“All one message?” he asked incredu- 
lously. 

“One message,” Rock assured him. 

He counted the words. 

“Gee whiz, partner, that'll cost you a 
young fortune,” he said in a tone com- 


pounded of surprise and awe. ‘That 
ain’t a telegram. It’s a letter.” 

“Send her just the same,” Rock re- 
quested. ‘‘And get it on the wire as 
soon as you can. How long will it take to 
get an answer?” 

“Depends. It'll have to be relayed 
from St. Paul to Chicago and then to 
Fort: Worth. With close connections and 
your man on the job at the other end, 
maybe four hours, maybe twelve, maybe 
longer.” 

“Ts there any way I can get quick 
action?” Rock asked. “It’s darned im- 
portant. Time is money.” 

“Gosh, money is certainly no objection 
to nobody that sends two-hundred-word 
telegrams,” the man replied. “I might 
ask the St. Paul office to rush it if they 
can.” 

“Look!” Rock laid a ten-dollar gold 
piece on the counter. ‘“That’s to grease 
your axles. Go as far as you like to get 
that message hurried. Shoot her quick. 
I’m going to the N. P. Hotel and turn 
in. The clerk can tell you my room 
number. You get the answer to me hot 
off the griddle when it comes. If I’m 
asleep, wake me up.” 

The operator grinned, as he pocketed 
the ten. “TI’ll get you all the action there 
is,” he promised. 

Rock dragged himself across the street, 
too tired to seek a restaurant, despite his 
hunger. Within twenty minutes he was 
fast asleep, at three in the afternoon. 
Billings went about its daily affairs. The 
sound of rattling wagons in the street, the 
voices of men, the intermittent bang of 
carpenter’s hammers and the whine of 
saws floated in through his open windows 
on the hot summer air. These sounds re- 
ceded and died away, powerless to break 
the deep slumber of weariness. Rock 
was really exhausted. 

A pounding at his door wakened him. 
Dark had closed in. His room was like 
a cellar. For a second, in that subter- 
ranean gloom, Rock struggled to remem- 
ber where he was, and why he was there. 
Then sleep fell away from him like a 
discarded garment, and he leaped up, 
opened the door to a man in shirt sleeves, 
with a green eye shade, a lantern in one 
hand, and a telegram in the other. 
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“Here’s your wire from Texas,” he 
said. ‘Just come.” 
Rock ripped open the envelope. 


Act on your own judgment. Will back any 
action you take. Suspected this. Coming 
north, first train. SAYRE. 


“Thanks, There’s no answer,” Rock 
told the operator, and the man left. 
Rock fumbled for a match, lit a lamp, 
and read the telegram again. It told him 
nothing, but it authorized him to act. 
Very well; he would act. He looked at 
his watch—ten thirty. He had slept 
seven hours. He felt fresh. He dressed. 
The clerk in the hotel office told him 
where he could find a night lunch counter. 
This Rock located. Fortified with ham 
and eggs and two cups of coffee and a 
cis ‘te, he sought the livery stable 
v. his tired horses stood in stalls. No 
use depending on them to carry him back 
to the Capital K. He had ridden them 
too hard. But he had to go. Therefore, 
he routed out a sleepy: proprietor and 
made a bargain with him for a rig and 
a driver. Twenty minutes later he was 
burrowing through the night, in a buggy 
behind a pair of slashing bays, his saddle 
and bed lashed on the back of the rig, 
and a cheerful youth driving. 

Over rough roads and smooth, over 
stretches where no road at all marked the 
rolling land, nodding beside the driver, 
dawn found Rock looking down the north- 
ern slope toward the Judith country. 
They halted by a spring, grazed the team, 
fed them grain, and went on again. Mid- 
afternoon brought them to the Kerr 
Ranch, a hundred and ten miles in seven- 
teen hours. 


At sunrise the following morning Rock 
turned north once more. But this 
time he rode with a dozen men at his 
back, the pick of the Capital K, who, 
when Rock frankly asked them if they 
were willing to follow him and burn pow- 
der, if necessary, laughed and told him to 
lead them to it. Ahead on the trail rat- 
tled a chuck wagon drawn by a four- 
horse team, tooled ‘by a capable cook. A 
hundred head of saddle horses, urged on 
by a wrangler, made an equine tail to 
the rolling ragon. And every man car- 


ried a rifle under his stirrup leather and 
a belt full of shiny brass cartridges, ready 
for action. 

They reached Fort Benton in two days, 
swam their stock, and ferried the wagon. 
Twenty-four hours later Rock pointed 
his outfit down to the Marias Valley, a 
mile above the western end of Nona 
Parke’s upper fence. He sat on his horse 
on the rim and stared north to where the 
blue spires of the Sweet Grass stood like 
cones on the sky line. He gazed at those 
distant buttes with something akin to an- 
ticipation. Over there lay the solution 
of a problem. It might prove a battle 
ground, and he might draw a blank; but 
he did not think so. He sat there visu- 
alizing mentally what strange sights those 
insentient buttes had imperturbably be- 
held, what nefarious secrets lay darkly 
in some scarred ravine or mountain 
meadow. And, away beyond the Sweet 
Grass, the Steering Wheel crowd on the 
Old Man River had a finger in this devil’s 
pie. Or did they? That he would pres- 
ently discover. 

And, while he pondered, fretfully im- 
patient because another night and day 
must elapse before he could breast the 
steep escarpments of the Sweet Grass, 
he saw a rider lope up along the river 
flat. His men were staking tents for 
the night and disposing their beds. Rock 
rode down the bank and crossed the flat. 
As he neared the camp, which already 
flung a blue pennant from the fire under 
the Dutch ovens, this rider drew near, 
a familiar gait and color to his mount. 
Presently he materialized into Charlie 
Shaw. 

They shook hands. 

“How’s everything and everybody?” 
Rock asked. 

“Fine. Alice is still at the ranch. She 
ain’t so sad as she used to be. Mentions 
you quite frequent. Hopes you'll blow 
back so she can get acquainted. You're 
a brave man, she says, an’ it’s awful 
strange how much you look like poor old 
Doc. She makes Nona look at her side- 
wise sometimes. You was a wise man to 
pull out when you did.” 

Rock laughed at the mischief in the 
boy’s bright blue eyes. 

“I got other fish in the pan, right 
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now,” he said. 
console Alice.” 

“J wondered where a round-up blew 
in from,” Charlie said. “So I rode up 
to have a look. What outfit’s this?” 

“Capital K from Judith Basin.” 

“There ain’t no such outfit this side 
of the Big Muddy, that I’ve ever seen,” 
Charlie remarked. ‘“That’s the Kerr out- 
fit from Buffalo Creek, ain’t it? What 
do you aim to round-up over here?” 

“Oh, hidden branding pens and men 
that hire gun fighters to shoot up other 
people, and such.” Rock had lowered his 
voice discreetly. 

“You runnin’ this round-up of undesir- 
able stock?” Charlie questioned. 

“Uh-huh. Borrowed some men an’ 
horses from old Al, and came over here 
on a—— Oh, well, call it a prospecting 
tour.” 

“T kinda suspected as soon as I seen 
your phiz,” Charlie murmured. ‘You'll 
be goin’ up around the Sweet Grass for a 
spell, eh? You full-handed?” 

Rock laughed. 

“Do you crave excitement that much?” 
he bantered. “Don’t you reckon Nona 
needs you worse than I do?” 

“Not for a few days. I might be 
darned useful to you, if you’re lookin’ for 
corrals in out-of-the-way places.” 

“Oh, no!” Rock said. “A few days 
back you sung a different tune. You're 
remembering things you’d forgotten. 
You do know something, then?” 


“I guess you'll have to 


THE boy shook his head. He got down 
off his horse. Rock followed. There 
was a Clear space of dusty clay by Char- 
lie’s feet. He squatted on his spurred 
heels. 

“Not the way you think,” he said in an 
undertone. His boyish face grew sober 
and intent. A trace of excitement 
warmed his eyes. ‘‘What you said that 
last night started me thinkin’. I got un- 
easy. I never did have much likin’ for 
Buck Walters. Too darned smooth and 
high-handed—too arbitrary. I got to 
thinkin’ that if anybody was puttin’ over 
somethin’ in the rustlin’ line, why should 
they overlook the TL? A little outfit is 
always safe to pick. SoI organized my- 
self the next day and whooped it up for 


the Sweet Grass. An’ I found that set of 
corrals with the brandin’ chute that Doc 
mentioned. I didn’t know where they 
were, but I worked on round-up all 
around the Sweet Grass last summer an’ 
this spring. JI knew where not to look 
for such a thing.” 

“And you found them? Did you find 
out anything else?” Rock questioned 
eagerly. 

“Nothin’ to find out. The only two 
outfits that ever touches those hills is the 
Cross an’ the Seventy Seven. Neither 
outfit ever used those pens.” 

“But they have been used?” 

“T rise to remark they been used,” 
Charlie declared. “Used plenty—used 
recent. I have a hunch they’re goin’ to 
be used again pretty pronto.” 

“Why?” Rock demanded. 

“Well,” Charlie grinned, “Buck an’ six 
of his pet snakes are camped on a creek 
about five miles from them corrals— 
layin’ low and doin’ nothin’. An’ there’s 
heaps of cattle in their vicinity. An’ five 
riders with pack outfits an’ about forty 
loose horses joined ’em from the North 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“Yesterday afternoon?” Rock took 
quick reckoning of the distance and the 
hour. “How do you know?” 

“T seen ’em,” Charlie murmured. “I 
lay low, lookin’ at ’em. I rode all night 
to get home. I was out of grub, an’ be- 
tween you an’ me an’ the gatepost, I 
didn’t want none of that outfit to catch 
me circulatin’ there alone. I don’t 
hanker to get caught in no lonely coulee 
all by my lonesome.” 

“You couldn’t see what brand was on 
the horses those fellows rode in from the 
North?” Rock went on. 

“Uh-uh. Too chancy. I pulled my 
freight. That bunch wasn’t there on no 
picnic.” : 

“Well, I’m going up there with these 
boys on a picnic party.” Rock smiled 
sardonically. “If you’re fond of picnics, 
you can come along. You'll be welcome 
as the flowers in May. I may go farther 
North—plumb up into Canada. But 
first I would like to look at these mys- 
terious corrals on the Sweet Grass. And 
I would like to know what Buck Walter: 
is doing there.” Z 
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“Will I come? Say, watch my smoke!” 
Charlie grunted. “You might as weil am- 
ble down to the ranch with me, while I 
collect my bed and three or four horses.” 

“J don’t think I will,” Rock declined. 
A swift memory of the startled, indignant 
blaze in Nona Parke’s eyes when he stole 
that farewell kiss troubled him. “You 
can tell Nona anything you want. Better 
bring along your Winchester. There’s li- 
able to be dirty work at the crossroads.” 

Charlie laughed and swung up on his 
horse, declining Rock’s invitation to sup- 
per. He had an odd job or two to see 
about that evening, but he would join 
the Capital K with a string of horses by 
dusk. The two hay diggers, he told 
Rock, were good, reliable men, and, with 
Nona fortified by Alice Snell and Mary 
Vieux, it was all right to leave the ranch 
alone. 

Rock smiled at Charlie’s air of respon- 
sibility when he said that. He couldn’t 
imagine Nona Parke being gratified at 
such manly solicitude for her welfare, nor 
of being in need of Charlie’s protection 
under any circumstances—according to 
her. But it was decent of the kid to feel 
that way about her, just the same. Loy- 
alty untainted ‘by sentimentalism. To 
Charlie wild horses, hard riding, moving 
herds, night guards, the trail, and all that 
vast panoramic sweep of the range, with 
its incidental excitements, crowded the 
importance of women as a part of life 
into the very background. And so far 
as Nona Parke was concerned, Rock half 
wished that he could say the same of him- 
self. But he couldn’t truthfully. He 
was too fundamentally honest to deny 
the impulse behind that stolen kiss. He 
had ridden too much with Nona and 
watched her too often, with a clear con- 
sciousness of what was happening to him- 
self. He couldn’t help it. Damn it! 
How could a man help his feelings? 

And he shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently and joined his men, as the cook 
called, “Gru-u-b pi-i-le!” He loaded 
his plate with food and squatted on the 
ground to eat. But his mind grew busy 
with abstractions. Things sometimes 
worked curiously in harmony toward a 
given end, almost as ii there were a de- 
sign, a pattern of some sort, a definite im- 


pulse from some obscure source. He had 
expected to spend days seeking those hid- 
den corrals. Joe Stack had known about 
them, too, but without knowing their lo- 
cation. They were not something Doc 
Martin had dreamed about. And here 
was Charlie Shaw prepared to lead him 
to the very spot. 

Rock looked away to the north, coffee 
cup in hand, with a thrill of eagerness. 
He despised murder, theft and betrayal 
of a trust. He was hot on the trail of all 
three, unless he had made an error in 
deduction. If he were in error, he would 
be laughed out of Montana, and his name 
made a synonym for a fool, and his works 
would be derided on every range between 
the Marias and the Texas Panhandle, 

But the laugh, Rock felt in his soul, 
would be on another man; if, indeed, any 
unseemly merriment should arise out of 
this matter, which had already cost two 
lives and bestowed upon him a hurt of 
which his chafing hatband still reminded 
him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
POPPING GUNS. 


VIEWED from the southern approach, 

the triple buttes of the Sweet Grass 
Hills rise like immense cones abruptly 
from the level of the plains. Gold Butte 
stands in the middle. West Butte looks 
toward the Rockies. East Butte faces 
the rising sun. Between each the prairie 
flowed in glades, carpeted with grass, 
dotted with sloughs, and threaded by 
aimless streams. It was, indeed, as if 
some whimsical giant had snatched three 
peaks off some distant mountain range 
and set them there for geologists to puz- 
zle over. 

Upon East Butte, the larger of the 
three and the most northerly, where the 
plains began to wrinkle and lift to foot- 
hills, like a grassy sea frozen into immo- 
bility, as it laved the shore of the peak, 
Rock camped his wagon. At daybreak, 
while the sun was yet merely a promise 
uttered by a golden haze in the east, he 
rode with all his men up that precipitous 
slope. An hour’s climbing brought them 
to the top, but not to the uttermost pin- 
nacle; for that was a gray, rocky spire, 
where bands of mountain sheep took 
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refuge against less sure-footed creatures. 
They had climbed to a shoulder that 
brought them under the rim rock, around 
to the head of the north slope. 

Milk River lay a shining silver thread 
in its valley, with broken country ex- 
tending on either hand, deep canyons and 
eray sage flats. They looked from this 
height into a foreign land, for the Canada 
line ran east and west, six miles below. 
Like a monument the Butte towered over 
the boundary and over a wilderness. In 
all the Sweet Grass country no man had 
as yet laid the foundation logs of a home. 
Within a radius of fifty miles the land 
was as it spread when Columbus brooded 
on the poop of his caraval, except that 
the buffaloes were gone, and wild cattle 
{from Texas grazed where the bison had 
recently fed. 

East Butte threw a long, westward 
shadow, away past its fellows. Its east- 
ern declivities blazed yellow in the eye 
oi a sun just clear of the horizon. The 
riders sat there, watching the sunbeams 
hunt slinking shadows out of every hol- 
low. Birds twittered in thickets about 
them. The air was full of pine smells 
and the scent of the aromatic grass that 
gave the hills their name. It was cool 
and fresh at that sunrise hour, five thou- 
sand feet above the sea. 

“Lord,” one rider drawled, “if you 
could marry this here grass and scenery 
to the Texas climate, you’d have a para- 
dise to live in.” 

Rock and Charlie Shaw had their 
heads together. Charlie was pointing at 
something. 

“You can see where those three coulees 
come in,” he said. ‘“There’s a peach of 
an open basin. A place like a park 
~—-maybe three-four hundred acres. The 
corrals are one side of that, under a bank, 
tucked in the edge of some pines. Down 
where you see that white clay bank, Buck 
Walters’ outfit was camped on a creek.” 

“How close can we all ride without 
showing ourselves?” Rock asked. 

“That depends on whether there is 
anybody on lookout,” Charlie told him. 
“Tf there is any monkey business goin’ 
on, they will have an eye peeled, you 
can gamble. Somebody could be lookin’ 
at us now, if he was rangin’ around. But 


we could go on a mile or so together by 
keepin’ in the bottom of that gulch. It’s 
timbered.” 


HEY moved down into this hollow, 

quiet now, for Rock had explained 
to them that they might happen on men 
who would not welcome visitors. The 
gulch Charlie indicated made a screen for 
their passage. It was full of lodgepole 
pine, slender, graceful trees, with tufted 
tops like ostrich plumes. The earth was 
a litter of dried needles, a carpet for 
shod hoofs. The jingle of a spur, the 
faint clank of a loose-jawed bit mouthed 
by a fretful horse; a low squeaking of 
saddle leather—these were the only 
sounds, as they rode. Suddenly the draw 
ended. Grasy contours showed through 
a screen of timber. In the edge of that 
Charlie Shaw pulled up. 

“It’s pretty open below here for a 
crowd,” he suggested. 

“How far now?” Rock inquired. 

“Coupla miles.” 

“T don’t want to show a squad of 
armed men around here till I know what 
we're going up against,” Rock mused. 
“Tf we got to take action, it would better 
be a surprise party, with us doing the 
surprising. I think you and me had bet- 
ter scout a little, Charlie.” 

“T was goin’ to suggest that,” Charlie 
said. 

“All right. You boys lay low here,” 
Rock ordered. “From the edge of this 
timber you can look down over the slope, 
without anybody seeing you or your 
horses. If we should happen to get in 2 
mix-up, there will be guns popping. And 
if they pop too long and loud, you had 
better come running. I don’t want to 
stage any wild play, if it can be helped, 
but, if we have to throw lead to protect 
ourselves, we will. Otherwise, we will be 
back in a couple of hours at the outside. 
Now don’t show yourselves unless you 
have to. Use some judgment.” 

The riders got down off their horses, 
stretched their legs. and rolled cigarettes. 
Rock and Charlie Shaw bore along in the 
edge of the timber. A narrow plateau, 
open, grassy, almost level, ran along un- 
der the low, pine-swathed ridge, where 
they left the riders. Off to the left a 
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hillside lifted a stretch of jack pine and 
scrubby juniper. They darted across a 
narrow bit of open and trotted along 
under cover once more. 

“Not far now—not so far as I thought 
it was,” Charlie said after a time. “TI 
remember this place.” 

In a few minutes he pulled up, lifted 
his face, and sniffed. 

“Say, we're right on top of them cor- 
rals,” he whispered. ‘An’ I’d say they 
was populated. Smell that?” 

“Wood smoke,” Rock muttered. But 
he knew that with the smell of burning 
wood there was mingled another, more 
pungent odor—the smell of burning hair. 
He had sweated around too many brand- 
ing fires not to recognize that. 

“We better leave our horses here,” 
Charlie suggested. “Only a few steps to 
where we can get a look from a bank 
right above the pens.” 

Rock nodded. They took no chances 
of their mounts shifting, despite the fact 
that every cow horse is trained to stand 
on dropped bridle reins, as if he were 
anchored. They tied them to saplings. 
Carbines in hand, they stole warily to a 
point where the thicket inched out on 
the edge of a drop-off. They were on a 
narrow bench. Behind them, like a series 
of huge steps, other benches rose, one 
above the other, to a bare grassy ridge. 

From the timber they could not quite 
see over the brow. They dropped on all 
fours, crawled a few yards, crept, then 
crawled on their stomachs and, at last, 
lay peering down a sharp slope. 

Rock’s eyes lit up at the activity be 
low. The corrals were right under them. 
He could have cast a stone into the fire 
where the irons glowed. The hidden pens 
were built the shape of a dumb-bell. 
Two circular inclosures made the knobs. 
A chute connecting the two was the grip. 
Either pen would hold fully five hundred 
head of stock. The one nearest them 
was jammed with cattle. 

Three mounted men worked in this 
uneasy mass of horned beasts, forcing 
them, one by one, into the chute. There, 
at the most constricted part of the pas- 
sage, an ingenious arrangement wedged 
each animal fast, while through an open- 
ing in the wall of poles an artist with a 


running iron sent up little puffs of smoke 
from scorching hair and hide. 

Rock couldn’t read the brands, either 
the old or the new ones, at that distance. 
He had no need. He knew as well as 
if he had been sitting on that fence that 
the brand those cattle bore when they 
had passed through the chute was not the 
mark.seared on when they were frisky 
calves. They carried a different mark— 
the mark of a different owner, deftly 
superimposed over the first. The old 
brand and the new could only be what he 
knew they must be, ‘because he could 
recognize more than one man diligently 
laboring in the dust and the heat. 

Buck Walters was there, unmistakable 
in his high-crowned hat with the silver 
band; also, Dave Wells, long, lean and 
efficient. Neither was a common-looking 
man. Rock knew every characteristic 
pose and action of Dave Wells. Buck 
Walters loomed as distinctive. He could 
swear to them. 


GROUP of saddle horses stood outside 

the corrals. Rock counted. Three 
men mounted, three working at the fire— 
six. Out on the flat, where the grassy 
basin spread like a pocket in the vast 
skirt of the butte, two more riders rode 
herd on a bunch of cattle. Eight men in 
sight. 

“That stuff on the flat isn’t worked 
yet, I don’t think,’ Charlie whispered. 
He, too, was counting noses. “So they'll 
probably have a herd of rebranded stuff 
down the canyon on the creek. Likely be 
two men on herd there.” 

“That makes ten. That tally all of 
’em?” Rock asked. 

“No, it don’t, darn it,” Charlie said. 
“Buck had six riders besides himself. 
This hombre from the North joined him 
with five. That’s thirteen. Coupla more 
somewhere. What you goin’ to do about 
this, Rock? We got ’em red-handed.” 

“T guess the best bet is to go back and 
get the boys,” Rock whispered. ‘We got 
here unseen. The bunch can make it, if 
we go careful. Then we'll surround these 
festive stock hands and see just what all 
this secret industry means.”’ 

“T wonder if uy 

Charlie’s wonder was cut short. He 
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straightened out with a gasp, and the 
contortion of his body coincided with a 
sharp crack above, so close that it seemed 
in their very ears. Rock’s head twisted. 
He saw the upper half of a man’s body 
against the morning sky, on a bank above 
the brush that concealed their horses. 
He was drawing a careful bead on Rock 
with a rifle, and Rock rolled sidewise, 
thrusting up the muzzle of his carbine. 
Partly hidden in the long grass, Rock 
made a difficult target. Twice the look- 
out fired. Both bullets shaved Rock. 
He loosed two shots, himself, without ef- 
fect, save to make the rifleman draw 
back. For the moment there was silence, 
while an echo went faintly back in the 
hills. 

Lying flat, Rock parted the grass and 
looked over for Charlie Shaw. The boy 
‘had gone over the edge. His body had 
lodged against a cluster of wild cherry, 
twenty feet below. Another scalp for 
the enemy, Rock thought, with anger 
burning in him. But his wrath did not 
close his eyes. He saw that the men 
at the branding fire had dropped irons 
and were mounting, and that those in the 
corral were stepping their horses over 
lowered bars. 

Of course they would have lookouts 
posted! And if that bunch of predatory 
thieves ever got on the bench above him, 
he was trapped. His own men couldn’t 
hear gunfire at that distance. It would 
be all off with him before they could buy 
into the game, anyway, if he had to face 
that bunch, single-handed, where he lay. 
Pretty fix! Rock gritted his teeth. He 
had been a little too sanguine—taken 
rather too long a chance. He had to 
move and move fast. 

He began to worm himself hurriedly 
through the grass. Mount and ride; get 
out of gunshot and draw pursuit after 
him; decoy this enterprising aggregation 
right in under the guns of his own crew. 
Excellent! That would be a master 
stroke of retaliation. Rock’s nimble 
brain saw all this in illuminating flashes, 
while he moved. 

The fellow above him kept firing at 
the quivering grass tops, shot after shot. 
Bullets bored into the mold beside him. 
He didn’t bother to shoot back. A king- 


dom for his horse—yes, two kingdoms! 
He could hear hoofs beating earth now. 
He found himself on the edge of the tim- 
ber. Erect, four strides, a snatch at the 
tied macarte, the smack of his leg across 
the saddle, and he went crashing through 
the brush. 


E was none too soon. The man above 
was yelling to those below. They 
were riding to head him off. Rock could 
hear the drum of their galloping. He 
laughed. He was above pursuit, ahead 
of it. Nothing, he felt confident, could 
gain on the rangy beast between his legs, 
bar accident—a badger hole, unseen in 
the grass, or a chance shot at long range. 
The second was a chance. Because he 
meant to show himself—must show him- 
self, to draw the pursuers hot on his trail 
right under that low ridge on which his 
riders lay. He did not mean to skulk in 
timber. They might lose him altogether, 
and they might possibly surround him. 
And he was hot with the memory of the 
agonized’ twist of Charlie Shaw’s face, as 
he slid over the. bank. 

So now he took a chance and bored 
into the open. Long, bare slopes slanted 
upward, contours that tried the wind and 
limb of stout horses. Behind, spread in 
open order, like skirmishing cavalry, 
riders drummed the turf. They were not 
so far behind that a bullet couldn’t reach 
him, but they were far enough to make 
shooting from the back of a plunging 
horse a futile business. 

A yell arose at his appearance. Half 
a dozen guns barked at him. The bullets 
whined, as the wind whines in taut cor- 
dage. Rock kept his carbine in hand, 
not to shoot, but to hold safe. If his 
horse went down by a fluke, he wanted 
no broken gun stock to stand off these 
ugly customers. 

They would kill him with a good deal 
of satisfaction and a certain amount of 
venom. For their own safety, they must. 
Rock looked over his shoulder, The 
lookout who had shot Charlie had come 
clear of the timber and was converging 
with his fellows. The day herders had 
quit their cattle to join the chase. The 
hunt was up strong. They would follow 
him to hell. He had spied upon their 
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operations in that secluded hollow. Rock 
could imagine them confident of getting 
him. They had all that wild country to 
run him down, as hounds run down a 
wolf. 

And when the bulk of that race was 
run, with a steep slope still to breast be- 
fore he could thunder along that open 
plateau, overlooked by his own riders, 
Rock was not so sure that he would win. 
For a mile he had gained ground, had 
saved his mount a little, and still opened 
a gap. Now the gap was closing slowly, 
but inexorably. By the time he reached 
that bench, they would be close enough 
to throw lead. If he didn’t reach that 
level, they would have him on an open 
side hill, and they would riddle him 
before the firing drew his own crowd. 

Very well, let the firing begin. Rock 
turned his carbine backward and fired 
repeatedly. They did not bother to re- 
ply. They were gaining, and they would 
shoot when they were ready. Their 
horses were fresh at the corrals. His 
mount had gone fifteen miles that morn- 
ing. The brute was game. He did not 
falter. Head up, tail like a pennant, he 
took the short, steep slope with gallant 
leaps. But it slowed him. 

The pursuit swept to the foot of the 
hill, It, too, slowed. Rock had reloaded 
his carbine. He fired at random new 
and drew reply, a fusillade that whistled 
close. Surely those Capital K_ riders 
would come alive and swoop down when 
they saw a dozen guns belching lead at 
one lone rider. 

Rock’s horse scrambled panting over 
the brow, out on the level. Grass lifted 
yellow to the ridge above. Pines stood 
black against the sky, but never the shape 
of a horseman. And behind him, danger- 
ously close, the heads and shoulders and 
horses of those angry thieves came over 
the lip of the hill. They were shooting 
now in a continuous stream. 

Rock’s horse went out from under him, 
leaving him for a moment, it seemed, sus- 
pended in the air. He threw up one hand 
to protect that precious carbine, and fell 
limber, slack-muscled, by a great effort 
of will over instinct, ten feet ahead of 
his horse. 

No badger hole had tripped that sure- 


‘Then the gunfire broke loose again. 
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footed beast. A bullet had done the 
work. He lay on his side with scarcely 
a quiver, a convenient bulwark to which 
Rock hastily crawled, and, flat on his 
stomach, he laid his carbine across the 
sweat-warm body. 


MOST astonishing thing happened. 

As his forefinger sought the trigger, 
that squad of riders jerked their mounts, 
each back on his haunches. For a mo- 
ment, the extended hands holding six- 
shooters, seemed poised and uncertain 
Two or three began to reel in their sad- 
dies. One man slid off slowly, headfirst. 
But 
they did not charge down on Rock. He 
pulled, saw a man fall, drew down on 
another, deliberately and unhurried— 
smiling, in spite of the hot rage in his 
heart. For he knew his own men were 
in the fight now. Behind and above him 
a staccato burst of firing resounded above 


the nearer shooting. Pow! Pow! 
Rifles. Pow! Pow! Another man 
down. A horse spinning around and 


around on his hind legs, squealing with 
pain. 

And then out of Buck Walters’ group 
of hesitant horsemen, who were shoot- 
ing still, their horses plunging this way 
and that, one rider bent his head and 
came like a quarter horse off the mark. 
He didn’t shoot, and his gun hand was 
held stiffly straight before him. He had 
no great way to come—less than a hun- 
dred yards. He rode a coal-black horse 
with a white face, the same horse he had 
ridden the day he led his men to Nona 
Parke’s to hang Doc Martin to a cotton- 
wood limb. 

For a second, Rock held his fire. He 
could hear hoofbeats coming down from 
the pines. He saw those who had pur- 
sued him break and turn tail, shooting 
over their shoulders. 

And this frenzied fool was coming 
straight at him, at Rock, at a man en- 
trenched behind a dead horse, with a rifle 
in his hands. 

The hate on Buck Walters’. face, the 
passion, and the sudden peng! pang! of 
his six-shooter fascinated Rock, even as 
he let the tip of the carbine sight settle 
on Buck’s heaving breast. 
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At twenty yards he fired. Walters 
straightened in his saddle. His mouth 
opened, as if in one last incredulous 
“Oh!” and he toppled sidewise. 

But the black horse kept on, like a 
charging lion, like a cougar launched on 
its spring, like anything animate or in- 
animate that has acquired momentum be- 
yond control. The brute was either blind 
or mad, or both. For one instant Rock 
hesitated. It seemed childish to shoot 
down a riderless horse. .Surely the brute 
would see where he was going and turn 
aside. He had never seen anything like 
that. The black’s eyeballs were staring, 
his mouth foam-flecked with blood. 
Crazy. Hit perhaps. Running amuck. 
Rock flung up his carbine and fired. But 
he had waited a fraction of a second too 
long. The black horse loomed in the 
air right over Rock, and, as the bullet 
paralyzed him, came down in a heap, 
with crimson spurting from the hole Rock 
had drilled in the white blaze of his 
face. 

One flying hoof struck Rock, and a tre- 
mendous weight smashed down on him. 
For a second or so, he seemed to be gifted 
with a strange, magnified awareness of 
all that was taking place. He could see 
his own men sweeping hy on either side 
with exultant yells, firing. He could see 
figures prone on the grass, a couple of 
saddle horses galloping aimlessly, with 
stirrups flapping. It was all illuminated 
with an unearthly radiance, a light 
brighter and whiter than any sun that 
ever shone on the plains. In the midst 
of this transfigured reality, very strangely 
—wondering how that could be—he could 
see Nona Parke’s face, sad and troubled, 
but very alluring. 

Then, as if some one had turned a 
switch, it all went black. 


CHAPTER XYI. 
“CERTAINLY NOT SAD.” 


ON the plain slanting imperceptibly to- 
ward the Marias River, a herd grazed 
scuth in loose formation, nearly a thou- 
sand head of mature cattle. All these 
horned beasts bore on their ribs a freshly 
seared brand—the Maltese Cross. Also, 
rather strangely, considering that the 


Maltese Cross home ranch Jay just out of 
sight in the valley, taken in conjunction 
with this foreign brand, the four riders 
loafing on the fringes of the herd rode 
horses with a Capital K grecefully curved 
on each glossy shoulder. 

A mile from the leaders of this herd, 
now occasionally sniffing at water afar, 
the clustered buildings of the Maltese 
Cross stood beside the river. In a stout 
log bunk house, with one door and two 
windows, a group of sullen-faced men sat 
disconsolate. The door was shut. Each 
window was boarded to the top, so that 
the interior lay in a sort of gray gloom. 
And, outside, by the single door and by 
each window stood a bored cow-puncher, 
doing sentry duty with a rifle in the crook 
of his arm. 

A pleasant, comfortably furnished 
house of several rooms stood apart from 
the lesser buildings. In the center room, 
occupying an armchair, Rock Holloway 
sat with an elderly, thin-faced gentle- 
man, who stroked a long mustache, while 
Rock talked. 

“T would like to have got them ‘both 
alive,” Rock was saying. “But Buck 
must have gone loco when he saw what 
he was up against. I expect, he con- 
cluded he would get me then and there, 
if it was the last act of his life. Which, 
of course, it was. Wells fought ‘em to 
the last, the boys say. So we got what 
was left, who didn’t feel like shooting it 
out to the last man. And while we were 
at it, we brought along all these cattle 
they worked over—come home from the 
wars bringing our trophies, you might 
say. If you know of any Indian fighting, 
going on anywhere, Uncle Bill, I wish 
you’d tell me. I think I’d go mingle into 
it, so I could lead a peaceful life for a 
while, This last two weeks has been 
much too hair raising for my taste.”’ 

“You done well,” Uncle Bill muttered. 
“You done damn well. My hunch was 
right.” ; 

“As it happens, it don’t matter whether 
Wells or Walters owned the Steering 
Wheel,” Rock said thoughtfully. “We 
caught ’em red-handed, with the goods 
on ’em. Funny, how things work out. If 
I hadn’t had trouble with Mark Duffy, 
I’d never have seen the Steering Wheel or 
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known there was such an outfit across the 
Canada line. If Buck hadn’t been so 
eager to shut Doc Martin’s mouth first, 
and then transferred his attention to me, 
as soon as he found I’d been with this 
precious outfit up North, I would not 
have tumbled to his game. I began to 
smell a rat when I saw him and Wells 
together in Fort Benton. When I got 
Stack to talk, of course, it was simple to 
put the whole thing together, seeing that 
I’d wondered just where the Steering 
Wheel got a whole herd of fresh-branded 
steers so early in the spring. All I-had 
to do was make a few marks, like those 
on a piece of paper to satisfy myself. 
It’s an old trick—almost as old as the 
crime of forgery which you bloated bank- 
ers are always hounding men for. But 
it was well thought out, just the same. 
Buck was a pretty brainy man. He 
would have stolen the Maltese Cross 
blind in two or three years.” 

Uncle Bill stared at a piece of paper 
lying on the table. Rock had made cer- 
tain marks on it a few minutes earlier. 
To a range man the meaning was as words 
of one syllable to an eighth-grade school- 
boy. He had demonstrated in four fig- 
ures how easy it was to transform a 
Maltese Cross into a steering wheel. The 
change was easy, as both men knew, 
when it was a finished product on the 
ribs of a steer. It was a suspicion-proof 
job, once the hair had grown out on the 
worked-over brand. 

“Ves, sir, you done well,” Uncle Bill 
repeated. ‘TI can tell you how it started 
—this Steering Wheel business. I found 
out before I left. Buck borrowed twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year ago last win- 
ter on the strength of his prospects as 
coadministrator of Snell’s estate. He 
used that money to buy twelve hundred 
head of cattle in the Panhandle. But I 
hadn’t connected him up with Dave Wells 
or the Steering Wheel brand. The how 
of it, as you say, don’t matter so much 
now. We got to get them cattle out of 
Canada. My idea would be to clean 
everything outa that country. If Wells 
or Buck Walters has any kin or creditors 
to put in a claim, we can settle with them. 
Eh?” 

“Yd grab the Steering Wheel, lock, 


stock and barrel,” Rock advised. ‘They 
may have stolen that herd in the South, 
for all we know. No, hardly. I told you 
the brands, didn’t I? That’s how you 
found out he bought ’em?” 

Sayre nodded. 

“There’s a heap to do,” he ruminated. 
“T have this whole darned thing on my 
shoulders now. Say, Rock, will you take 
hold here for me? You can name your 
own figure to run the Maltese Cross till 
this estate is cleaned up? Will you?” 

Rock sat thoughtful for some seconds. 

“Vl tell you ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to-morrow, 
Uncle Bill,” he said. “Right now, I don’t 
know——” 

He relapsed into frowning 
After a time he said: 

“I wonder if there’s a buggy around 
this ranch? I am too darned stiff and 
sore to fork a horse, and I want to go up 
to the Parke ranch.” 

“There sure is,” Uncle Bill replied. “I 
drove one out from Benton. Say, Alice 
is up there, one of the men told me. 
How’d it be if I come along an’ drive 
you? I want to see that young woman.” 

“Fine,” Rock agreed. “Kill two birds 
with one stone. Alice’ll be wanting to 
pin medals on us, I expect. She was 
death against Buck Walters. I don’t 
blame her much, seeing he killed off a 
boy she’d set her heart on.” 

“Yes, I heard about him soon after I 
got here,” Uncle Bill observed. “They 
say he was a twin for you.” 

“Quite a lot like. That resemblance 
got me into a heap of trouble.” 

“Maybe you could console Alice,” 
Uncle Bill suggested hopefully. ‘“She’s a 


silence. 


mighty fine girl, and she is going to be 


a mighty rich girl.” 

“No, thank you, kind sir. I ain’t mar- 
rying for either good looks or riches,” 
Rock murmured. “Let’s get that buggy 
hitched and be on our way, Uncle Bill.” 

Sayre, grinning, went to call a man. 

“T think them boys around the ranch 
are all right,” he confided to Rock, as 
they went rolling across the river flats. 
“T don’t think they are the sort Buck 
would mix into his nefarious schemes. 
Swear they didn’t know he was crooked, 
anyhow. So I expect we got to give ’em 
the benefit of the doubt.” 
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“Probably,” Rock agreed, with more 
or less indifference. He had done his 
job, and he was ill at ease in mind and 
body for the doing. Let Uncle Bill or 
some one else fret about the welfare 
of the Maltese Cross and the loyalty of 
its riders. He had other things on his 
mind just then. 

“Say, Uncle Bill, although there was 
not much mixed stock among these stolen 
cattle, there was some,” Rock said, after 
a long time. “And this girl I’ve been 
working for is shy sixty or seventy calves 
this spring.” 

“We'll brand a hundred for her on fall 
round-up,” Sayre said largely. ‘“A cou- 
ple of hundred, if you say so. We’ll treat 
our friends right and give our enemies 
their due. I listened to that towhead 
boy rave about Nona Parke this morning. 
Always did admire a woman with brains 
to undertake things and the spunk to see 
‘em through. You tell her I said so.” 


HEY fell silent. A breeze from the 
west played on their faces, killing the 
sweltering heat in that valley. A little 
bunch of Nona Parke’s horses tore out of 
a low place, snorted, and wheeled to 
stand, with heads high, watching them 
pass. The river sang its ancient croon- 
ing song, white on the riffles, dark and 
still in the pools that mirrored overhang- 
ing willows. Beautiful, Rock thought, 
peaceful, tranquil beyond words. The 
last time he had crossed that flata——__ It 
made him shiver a little to remember. 
He was still sick from building a fire at 
Stack’s feet, and his head swam some- 
times from pain. But that was past. 
The bushwhackers and hanging squads 
would ride no more. There had been 
close shaves. Yes. Perhaps the gods had 
flung a protecting mantle about him, so 
that he could come back and enjoy this 
in restful security. He had no great 
pride or joy in his success; only a mild 
satisfaction, a relief that it was over. 
And he found himself afflicted with a 
strange mixture of eagerness and nerv- 
ousness, as they drove in to the TL. 
Uncle Bill drew his team to a halt by 
the kitchen door. A saddled horse stood 
there—a Seventy Seven mare. Rock got 
out of the buggy. Perhaps he had dis- 


posed of one enemy only to encounter 
another. He did not want a feud with 
Elmer Duffy. But who could fathom an- 
other man’s moods and tenses? And 
Rock was not organized for war. Still, a 
man must do the best he could, always. 

“Pl drive this team down to the barn 
and tie ’em to the fence,” Uncle Bill said. 
“J don’t see no ranch hands around to 
take hold of ’em.” 

“What do you think this is? A liv- 
ery stable?” Rock scoffed. Uncle Bill 
grinned amiably and drove on. 

Rock stood, uncertain. He suspected 
that was Elmer’s mount, and he hadn't 
come there to exchange either civilities 
or animosities with Elmer. He was 
tempted to go on to the porch and the 
bunk house. He could hear voices in the 
kitchen. But he was instinctively direct. 
He hated subterfuge. If Elmer Duffy 
was there, what did it matter? He 
granted the man common sense equal to 
his own. 

He stepped, hobbled rather, to the 
kitchen door, for he had a very sore leg, 
where Buck Walters’ frenzied horse had 
fallen across him. A stray bullet had 
furrowed a streak under one armpit. He 
had been fortunate, but these minor in- 
juries crippled him and made his step 
uncertain. His actions were slow. 

As once before he had approached EI- 
mer Duffy unseen, from the rear, so it 
happened now. Elmer. was_ talking. 
Rock didn’t catch the words—had no 
wish to—but the note in his voice was 
pleading. And Nona’s expression was of 
annoyance, even of worry. But her eyes 
lit up at sight of Rock. And that swift 
change on her face warned Duffy. He 
swung on his heel, just as Rock called: 
“Hello, people.” 

A scowl formed on Duffy’s homely, 
angular face. He didn’t speak. His 
countenance spoke for him. A storm 
gathered in that look, Rock felt. What 
he could, he did, to ward that off. 

“Like the cat, I came back,” he said 
easily. ‘Somewhat the worse for wear. 
Say, Elmer, you should have been in on 
the big doings up in the Sweet Grass with 
us. Did it ever strike you that Buck 
Walters was making some queer moves 
around here lately?” 
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Duffy looked puzzled. After a mo- 
ment he asked briefly: 

“How?” 

“Stirring up a lot of agitation over 
petty rustling,” Rock said casually, 
“when he was stealing wholesale from his 
own outfit, the Maltese Cross.” 

“Buck Walters stealin’ cattle! 
you talkin’ about?” 

“They say you should never speak ill 
of the dead,” Rock went on, “but what I 
tell you is a solemn fact. Some of his 
crowd went over the divide with him. 
The rest of them are on their way to 
jail. We got them dead to rights, work- 
ing over the brand in a set of hidden cor- 
rals on the slope of East Butte. There’s 
’ been some excitement, I wish to remark. 
Uncle Bill Sayre, the other executor of 
the Snell estate, came up from Texas. 
He’s tying up his buggy team down at 
the stable. You know Bill Sayre from 
Fort Worth, don’t you? You’ve heard 
of him, anyway.” 


What 


HE addressed his remarks directly to 
Elmer who glanced out and saw a 
tall figure approaching the house. 

“Well, by heck!” he said in frank as- 
tonishment. ‘That’s the darnedest thing 
I ever heard of. You say Buck is dead?” 

Rock nodded. 

“TJ was on his trail. He knew it, I 
guess. That’s why he was so anxious to 
put me away. He started a war, and he 
got what was coming to him. He had 
worked the brand on nearly two thou- 
sand Maltese Crosses that we know of 
already. 

“Tl be darned,’ Elmer said again 
feebly. “I wonder if that was why he 
was sicking me onto you?” 

“T expect,” Rock said coolly. “He 
made a dirty break that morning, here. 
He was pretty deep, Buck was.” 

Duffy shuffled his feet, then looked at 
Nona and at Rock. 

“No hard feelin’s about that hangin’ 
expedition?” He inquired diffidently. 

“None whatever.” Rock shook his 
head. ‘You spoke for me like a man, 
Elmer, when you were satisfied who I 
was. I thank you for that.” 

“Well, shake on it.” Duffy suddenly 
held out his hand. ‘You never bam- 
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boozled me, anyway. I respect you 
enough to admit I’d rather be friendly 
than fight.” 

“Same here,” Rock agreed heartily. 

“Guess I’ll step out an’ say hello to 
Uncle Bill,” Duffy said quietly. ‘Then 
1 guess T’ll split the breeze. So long. 
So long, Nona.” 

So he went. As he stepped out, Alice 
Snell from somewhere about the house 
espied the elderly gentleman from Fort 
Worth and ran to meet him with welcom- 
ing shrieks. The three of them stood in 
a knot talking. ° 

“So it was you that Charlie went off 
with!” Nona exclaimed. 

Rock nodded. 

“Say, mind if I camp myself in a chair, 
Nona? I’ve got a game leg, and I’m 
more or less caved in otherwise.” 

“Goodness, yes. Here.” Nona came 
around the table, dragging a chair to him 
against his protest. ‘What happened, 


anyhow?” 
“Plenty.” Rock sank thankfully on 
the seat. “I went up to the Sweet Grass 


with that outfit, looking for something, 
and I found a heap.” 

“Trouble?” 

“Lots of it. What I really came up 
here to tell you, Nona, is that Charlie got 
shot,” Rock said wearily. “I’m sorry, 
because I partly got him into the mix-up. 
He knew where these hidden corrals were, 
and he went along to show us. But he 
has lived it out three days now, and he 
seems strong. He’s a nervy, husky kid. 
I think he will be all right. I sent him on 
to Benton in a wagon. He will have the 
‘best of everything that can do him good. 
He helped us clean up a dirty mess.” 

“Tell me about it,” Nona begged. “All 
about it, please.” 

Rock began at the beginning and told 
her briefly, but clearly, all that had hap- 
pened since the day Uncle Bill Sayre 
called him into Fort Worth and laid a 
mission on his shoulders, down to the 
present. She sat staring at him, mute, 
impassive-faced, but with a queer glow 
in her eyes. 

“TY am glad that man is dead,” she said 
at last. ‘Now we can all go about our 
business, easy in our minds.” 

“Can we?” Rock said. “I wonder? 
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What was Elmer so earnest and so elo- 
quent about when I came in?” 

Nona flushed. 

“Oh, pestering me to marry him, as 
usual,” she said. ‘He makes me tired.” 

“Ves? And I have a sort of feeling in 
my bones that when I get all right again, 
if I should come back to work for you 
again, I’d make you tired like that, too,” 
Rock said dispiritedly. 

“Vou?” Nona looked at him ear- 
nestly. ‘“We-ll—you’re different.” 

“Eh?” He stared at her unbelievingly. 
She was smiling at him. A bit wistfully, 
it is true, but smiling. He couldn’t find_ 
any of that old imperious disdain. A 
ripple of amusement crossed her face 
and vanished. 

Rock disregarded his game leg. Im- 
petuously he rose. So did Nona. He 
put his hands on her shoulders and 
looked searchingly into the gray pools of 
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her eyes. He could read nothing there. 
It seemed to him that his heart was com- 
ing up into his throat to choke him. 

“Darn you!” he whispered. “Do you 
like me, or don’t you?” 

She looked up at him with a smile, just 
the faintest quiver of a smile. 

“To tell the truth,” she said, in a 
breathless sort of tone, “I like you a 
heap—and that’s saying a lot—for me.” 

A minute or so later, Rock tilted her 
head away from his breast, to stare down 
at her with a strange misgiving. The 
gray eyes uplifted to his own were wet, 
shiny and filled with tears.” 

“Why, honey,” he asked, “what’s the 
matter? What’s gone wrong now?” 

“You silly thing,’ she murmured. 
“Don’t you know that there are two 
times when every woman cries? When 
she’s very sad, and when she’s very 
happy. And I’m certainly not sad!” 


“The Strongest Man on Earth,’ by Roy Norton, in the next issue of THE POPULAR, 
is a regular two-dollar book. Fhe story is laid in the most appealing locales 
imaginable—the circus and the Arabian desert. 
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VIEW OF A CITY SKY LINE 


HE variety of architecture seen in the sky line of an American city is be 
wildering to one who attempts to classify it, and yet charming to the layman, 
because of its very audacity. In this country, we have taken at random 
from all the architectural forms in history, using each form to suit our own 

whims—and to the rocks with criticism. We are not worried by incongruity, for 
we know that there is a real beauty in this careless assorting of types. It is not 
enough merely to pass off American architecture with a contemptuous shrug, with 
the observation that we have no native style, and that we must, therefore, ape other 
lands. Emerson has unwittingly defended, in one of his essays, the seeming incon- 
sistencies seen in metropolitan sky lines. Regarding New York City from one of 
the East River bridges, one sees a vast skyscraper pointing upward like the mag- 
nified spire of some Gothic cathedral, and, right next to it, a squat office building of 
some thirty stories, built with ponderous Roman severity. Not far away, one may 
see a Venetian palace, set close to a bank building with a facade of Egyptian col- 
umns, such as Cleopatra must have passed through many times in her life. Moorish 
temples, Greek residences and Turkish domes may rub elbows in the next block. 
One skyscraper goes up and up, and, at the very top, there is a house that might 
have been taken from a Swiss mountainside—a chalet. The roof is gabled and painted 
green. And why not? This is all but part of that sturdy American independence 
that laughs gayly at traditions. We have an entirely new kind of architecture that 
shows itself in everything we do, and all these apparent inconsistencies are reconciled 
in its consideration—the inner architecture of our spirit, a stancher form than all 
the others. This is the country of the grin! 


The High Price of Bangles 


By Captain Ralph R. Guthrie 
Author of ‘The Savage Core,’ “The Wedding in Gulkana,”’ Ete. 


The story of a man who, thinking he loved a little human bangle, managed 


to get into rather a tangle. 


HE love of bangles—glittering, 

prismatic, iridescent bangles— 

flashing from the round, white 

arms of beauty, or from the grace- 
ful circlet of a chandelier—wherever 
found, in whatever form—is a passion 
springing from sources too deeply hidden 
to be uprooted by such culture as can im- 
pregnate the soul of man in the span of a 
short lifetime. 

The “Widow” Lee, handsome in the 
autumnal weeds of a nearly extinct 
mourning, fairly vibrated with the frus- 
trated desire to be as sparkling as the 
paste jewelry around a soubrette’s neck. 

“Tam,” she informed Bill Rowland one 
evening, after a gay party in the Helpful 
Rest Road House, “just like one of those 
ciamond tiaras. Me and diamonds don’t 
show up well in the dark. The man who 
makes a marital gem out of little Emmy, 
had better figure on at least a million for 
the setting.” 


Presented, by large, from a humorous angle. 


“Then I reckon you don’t love me as 
you ought, Emmy,” gloomily muttered 
Bill, the boss stone mason, with his eyes 
bent on his work-worn fists. “You know 
I could never make the grade. You know 
mighty darned well I couldn’t.” 

But the widow sighed and nestled her 
blond head against the knotted muscles 
of his arm, causing the pulses therein to 
quicken hilariously. 

“Ym not so sure about that,” she 
cooed. “As for loving you—of course I 
do! I’m just the sort of woman who can 
make men do things—attract lovers only 
to send them inspired out into the world 
to set the rivers afire with their deeds. 
I’m worth more than an empty-handed 
young man, Bill! Get your million and 
come back and get me.” 

This would have sounded very selfish 
and egotistical to anybody but the moon- 
struck and simple-minded Bill Rowland. 
To him it meant only one thing: Emmy 
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Lee was a straight-from-the-shoulder hit- 
ter and a fair-minded lady in addition to 
her countless other charms. Some girls 
would have taken a chance on those big 
hands of his and asked nothing further 
until after the ceremony; but Emmy 
must have a setting. She came high. She 
would be his only in exchange for a mil- 
lion dollars. 

“Gosh! What a woman! Just like 
one of those bangles,” he thought. 

Bangles were to play a considerable 
part in the life of Bill Rowland. In a 
short time, responding to the centripetal- 
centrifugal force of the kind of a woman 
‘who can make men do things,” he went 
faring forth into the world, along dim 
trails in hyperborean latitudes, claiming 
fellowship, at last, with that great army 
of sturdy beggars who importune Nature 
with their alms pans in the gold diggings 
of Alaska. As he mushed and sluiced 
over hundreds of miles of mountains, 
along a score of obscure and nameless 
creeks, his mind amused itself conjuring 
up pictures of Emmy Lee in the various 
regal settings a million can buy. She 
wanted bangles. Ske was the bangle he 
wanted. 


T last he ran across others who wanted 
such things. There was Jim Lott, 
who possessed a wife and _ sufficient 
worldly belongings and should have been 
happy, but he was not, because he wanted 
a little sparkle in his igloo under the 
drifts. Every person he met on his trav- 
els was practically in the same fix, among 
them being little Nuluka, who could not 
be conypared with Emmy Lee, except that 
they both 
Well, the desire to scintillate is more 
nearly universal than Bill thought. And 
in isolated communities, under the mid- 
night sun, transportation costs must be 
reckoned on top of the normal price of 
luxuries. 

From a Kentucky county seat to the 
Upper Yukon, and thence a thousand 
dog-team miles northwest, beyond the 
‘Kobuk, and east and north to Nigatuk, 
and again east and south into the mys- 
terious Endicott Range, with its heaven- 
piercing peaks rip-sawing the summer 
skies, to Kugura, a native village which 


has been there since zemote ages and 
owes its existence to the transient and 
perennial caribou supply—is a long call. 

Kugura has seven hundred souls; but, 
what is of far greater importance to the 
chance wayfarer, four times that number 
of dogs. Bill Rowland was particularly 
interested in the malemutes and had 
turned aside to get a new team from the 
surplus of Chief Iktikutu. Here he 
learned that another white man was in 
the vicinity, sluicing for grub money. So 
Bill decided to pitch camp. 

All things considered, Kugura was the 
best native village Rowland had yet seen. 
There were some hot springs there which 
tempered the climate and kept the grass 
green on certain areas the year around. 
Vegetables grown in its local gardens, 
taking full advantage of two months of 
constant daylight, were twice the size 
of any in the States and far more suc- 
culent. There was an abundance of game 
and fish. 

“T’ll stay here,” announced Bill, “until 
I’ve high-graded a few pokes, and my 
memory of the trail has sort of seared 
over. Then I’ll mush on.” 

So he took a neat little cabin, built a 
stove out of an old gasoline drum, 
knocked up: a birch-pole bunk, and 
scoured the village for a picture calendar 
to add the subtle touch of a cultivated 
taste to his abode. Nuluka had one 
that suited him exactly—a polyglot com- 
position in color, showing a beefy Chicago 
lady, dressed like an Egyptian dancing 
girl, looking through a grove of stately 
oaks at the Taj Mahal. Its title was 
“A Dream of India.” 

“Say, gal, that’s swell!” sighed Bill. 
“Just as natural as life, and Injia all 
over. What you ketchum this picture” 

“No ketchum,” replied Nuluka, sud- 


denly interested in her moccasins, ‘Me 
give um.” 
“Vou give it! Nice gal!” 


Nuluka really deserves more credit for 
her part in the transaction than here ap- 
pears, because, being the youngest and 
favorite daughter of old Chief Iktikutu, 
she was in more of a position to demand 
than to dispense gifts. Besides, a calen- 
dar such as this is worth more than two 
malemute pups and a hundred pounds 
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of dried fish—to any Eskimo maiden. 
This particular object of art was several 
years old and the only one in Kugura. 


BUL took it proudly home, and there- 

after his Sundays came on Tuesdays, 
which did not annoy him much, because 
he was living in the wrong month, any- 
way. What did concern him was the new- 
found knowledge that, despite his year- 
ling beard and sunburned features, there 
was still that about him which made him 
desirable to a girl’s heart. He thought 
he would like to hear something more 
of this youngster princess, so he wandered 
over to the cabin of Jim Lott to ask 
questions of Mrs. Lott, who happened to 
be Nuluka’s elder sister. Mrs. Lott’s 
dark and slightly almond eyes twinkled 
angrily. 

“My sissy Nuluka, she go ketchum 
make’ you present big pictoo; you 
ketchum pictoo he belong me,” she an- 
nounced sourly. 

“How ketchum old your sissy?” de- 
manded Bill irrelevantly. “You know 
how old, Imoka?” 

The sister of Nuluka held up all her 
plump digits, dropped her left land, and 
held up five, indicating fifteen. 

“She dam’ fool give you pictoo belong 
him me,” she added. ‘She think, meb- 
beso, ketchum pictoo back—you, ‘too.” 

Jim Lott explained: 

“They’re sort of rivals for first place 
in Kugura,” he said. ‘When I came up 
here, Nuluka was only a little brat, and 
all she was good for was to chew skins 
for parkas. Even then there was jeal- 
ousy between them. When I learned 
their language, and after Imoka and I 
were married all right and tight accord- 
ing to tribal law, I got to tellin’ ’em about 
social affairs among white women. 
Squaws who marry white men, like me, 
I said, are the top 0’ the heap. Every- 
body respects ’em, says I. Anyway, I 
says, a woman is the big boss when he 
has lots of fine things, which my wife, 
aS a squaw-man’s woman, has.” 

“That argument is sound enough to 
suit anybody,” declared Bill. ‘At least, 
so far as Indians are concerned.” 

“Yes; well, right there I hit a snag. 
You see when Imoka took me. she stepped 


down out of the princess class, while Nu- 
luka stepped up. Imoka couldn't exactly 
claim to be better than the favorite 
daughter of the chief.” 

“That ought to suit Nuluka, though,” 
suggested Rowland. ‘“What’s she com- 
plaining about?” 

“Plenty! She’s* got to get married 
pretty soon. If she takes just a coi- 
mon buck of the tribe, she’s not goin’ to 
be half as good socially as Mrs. Lett. 
That’s why she gave you that elegant 
picture. She wants to hook up with a 
white, same as Imoka has done. That's 
the way the land lies. Savvy?” 

“No chance!” asserted Bill proudly. 
“Y’m already as good as hooked up, with 
the finest little woman in the world. 
She’s just waiting for me to make a mil- 
lion and come back and get her.” 

“A million!’ exclaimed Lott in sur- 
prise. “Hell! She don’t want nothin’, 
does she?” 

“She’s worth it. Anyhow, that’s what 
she wants, and I’m bound to pan it out 
before I go back.” 

The squaw man leaned back in his 
chair and elevated his feet to the swing- 
ing door of Mrs. Lott’s range. Then he 
turned his hairy face and allowed it to 
split wide open in a crooked grin. 

“Sounds good!” he declared sardon- 
ically. “But what you’ll do is settle down 
here in Kugura and marry an Injun, and 
then Imoka and Nuluka will be fighting 
to the end of their days. What’s your gal 
like?” 

Bill told him enthusiastically and at 
length. With almost childlike candor, he 
confessed that Emmy Lee was a fairy 
creature, right out of the storybooks, 
winsome, cultured, educated and tran- 
scendentally alluring. He continued to 
paint her in his best phrases for a quarter 
of an hour, until Lott finally cut him 
short. 

“I get her,” he said. “She’s a nice little 
woman. Small and dark and good look- 
ing, with a mouth full of mush. You are 
beginning to forget her already. If you 
wa’n’t, you wouldn’t have to work so 
hard tryin’ to describe her.” 

“No,” replied Bill stoutly, “I shall 
never forget, and I shall make my mil- 
lion.” 
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OTT reared back in his chair and 

keenly eyed his visitor, a faint, sar- 
donic smile showing behind the tangled 
beard. 

“Gotta have a million, eh?” 

“Not a cent less.” 

“And if you had a million, all yourn, 
this little whippet in the States would 
marry you, I s’pose?” 

“She would.” 

“Not hankering to have it just in gold, 
is she?” 

“Nope.” 

“Tl think it over,” declared Lott, 
scratching his head gingerly. “It ain’t 
goin’ to do me no good to rush you some 
mighty good advice, inasmuch as it would 
take you a year to do anything a-tall. 
But I know where anybody can get a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of ore for the lugging. 
Stake your claim and haul out your ore 
—or oil, or whatever it happens to be— 
I ain’t sayin-—and get it to market. 
Nothing more. I'll think it over. Mean- 
while, you leg it down and see old Chief 
Iktikutu and ask him if Jim Lott can 
deliver one of the biggest bonanzas in 
Alaska.” 

The next morning Bill Rowland was 
in the igloo of the chief, listening to a 
weird tale. 

Iktikutu, in mixed English and Eskimo, 
told him that Jim Lott, ten years earlier 
in his life, had pushed far into the Endi- 
cott Range, penetrating a wilderness 
which never before had borne the foot- 
print of man, and there stumbled on a 
mineral valley so laden with riches of 
various sorts that he had returned half 
crazy and talking to himself. In making 
the trip, Lott had suffered so much that 
he had lost his prospecting nerve and 
couldn’t be induced to go back. In the 
course of time he had taken one of the 
chief’s daughters as his wife, and ap- 
parently he was now content to scrabble 
for “pay” and hold on to his prestige, as 
the only squaw man in the village. 
Meanwhile, the secret remained locked 
up in his bosom. And there it had prom- 
ised to stay. 

Back to the squaw man’s shanty went 
Rowland, curious to know what kind of 
a bargain Lott would proffer him in ex- 
change for so much wealth, fully expect- 


ing the conditions to be too hard or com- 
plicated to accept. 

“Now,” said Lott, “I’m goin’ to tell 
you what you can do to get this big 
claim, which I was telling you about last 
night. Ill guarantee that you will know, 
when you prospect it, that it’s worth 
more than any one million; but I won’t 
guarantee nothing more. 

“T said last night that it would take 
more’n a year to get to it, and this is 
why. My wife and I want you to get 
that gal down in Kentucky, and if you 
don’t get her, we want to be sure that 
if you marry Nuluka—which we think 
you will—she won’t be the best fixed 
woman in the village. My wife has her 
heart set on it, savvy? Them two fe- 
males is jealous of each other. How- 
ever, we don’t want to stand in your 
way if you should want to marry Nu- 
luka,” he concluded. 

“T don’t want her,” growled Rowland. 
“Y’m working up to marrying Emmy 
Lee.” 

“Sure! But you might slip. Funny 
things like that happen up here, next 
to the pole. Well, all we asks is that, 
if you do marry Nuluka, she won’t stand 
as high in the community in which she 
lives as Mrs. Lott.” 

“All right. What are you working 
up to?” demanded Bill. ‘I’m listening.” 

“It’s this. My wife, which is the Mrs. 
Lott I just mentioned, was down to Point 
Barrow once and saw a hanging lamp in 
the trader’s store there, and it had a 
passel of long glass beads on it that 
turned all colors when you lit the wick. 
If she had one of them, everybody in 
Kugura would know who is who in these 
diggin’s—make her solid with the town. 
I want one of them lamps in swap for 
my claim.” 

“You don’t mean you’d give a million 
for a lamp?” gasped Rowland. Why, the 
darned things don’t cost more’n fifteen 
bucks at the uppermost.” 

“Ten ninety-eight is all they cost,” cor- 
rected Jim Lott impassively. “But you’ve 
go* to go fifteen hundred dog-team miles 
to Circle, to put in your order, and then 
you’ve got to sledge it back. There ain’t 
no good trail for the first five hundred 
miles, so it will cost upward of a thou- 
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sand dollars to deliver the article, and 
probably two winters’ work cutting 
sledge room for the dogs. How does it 
strike you?” 

“Tl do it,” declared Rowland. 


“Then, when you have delivered the. 


lamp as specified, I’ll mush over part of 
the way and direct you the rest to the 
claim. We'll do it with pack dogs, the 
following summer. It’s only four hun- 
dred miles.” 


‘THE rest of that summer was spent in 

financing the trip after the lamp and 
in hunting and fishing with Nuluka, who 
seemed to consider herself part of his 
equipment, whenever she saw him start 
to stroll off with a gun or fishing rod 
over his shoulder. In a few short weeks 
Bill discovered that he never had any 
luck with game unless the girl was with 
him. Later still, he was positive that 
his trips would be an absolute failure and 
not worth taking, in case household du- 
ties kept her at home. 

Nuluka was a splendid little sport, car- 
rying her own share of the burdens, 
helping to dress the kill, and keeping 
her tongue quiet during those intervals 
when a moody spirit made him desire to 
walk in silence. She never tried to flirt 
with him, or went especially out of her 
way to win his favor. She was just 
there; and when he turned to speak to 
her, her long silken lashes fell over the 
soft-brown eyes, and she poised her lithe 
young body, as if to take flight, should he 
try. to lessen the distance between them. 

Rowland often wondered if it wouldn’t 
be nicer if Emmy Lee was the kind that 
would studiously avoid the cuddly im- 
pulse. And after he had made this first 
left-handed comparison and was prop- 
erly ashamed of himself, he went ahead 
and made others. The girl Nuluka grew 
on him, day by day. 

As for Emmy, of course he hadn’t 
heard much from her since the day he 
set out on his Alaskan adventure. There 
had been a letter waiting for him at Fair- 
banks and another at Nome. He had 
replied to them both—then silence. You 
miss letters horribly the first six months 
in the arctic. After that it matters less 
and less, if the incoming boats or sledges 
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bring you no mail. Under the glorious 
balance of the northern lights, the human 
soul obtains a degree of recompense for 
its isolation in the nearness of God. So 
perhaps do the winged yearnings of those 
left behind fail to arouse more than a 
sympathetic smile in heaven. Emmy 
was “no hand to write,” anyway. 

The snow began to sift gently down 
on the tundra flats in late August, and 
in September Bill harnessed up a six- 
teen-dog team and started south, Nuluka 
following him meekly the first ten miles, 
and then parting from him without a 
word, to mush homeward with leaden 
feet. It was a miserable trip, with con- 
stant upsets on the raw trail, during the 
first five hundred miles. It took him 
three months to reach Circle, but he did 
reach there and in good condition, and 
he got his order in for the lamp, re- 
ceived the same in another six weeks, and 
made a record return trip fo Kugura be- 
fore the May thaw. 

Nuluka met him ten miles out on the 
trail at. about the same spot where she 
had parted with him. Bill considered 
this a wonderful coincidence, since he was 
not expected until the middle of the fol- 
lowing winter. The girl’s face was 
chapped and bleeding, and her eyes were 
swollen almost shut from snow blindness, 
which should have told him that she had 
been coming out there every day lately, 
firmly believing he would be hastening 
home to her, Her first question was: 

“Ketchum fine lamp with beads?” 

“Ves,” replied Rowland. 

“Hum!” remarked Nuluka and, as he 
approached with outstretched hand, 
poised, as if getting ready for flight. 

The only noticeable parcel on the 
sledge was a huge box, in which the lamp 
reposed, amply swathed in yards of 
matted excelsior. 

The shanty of Mr. and Mrs. Jim Lott 
was filled to the bulging walls with ex- 
cited villagers that night. Even Nuluka 
was present, probably prompted by curi- 
osity or the native’s unquenchable appe- 
tite for bright spectacles. The brilliant 
chandelier, with its crystal pendants 
flashing forth an intricate maze of colored 
patterns upon ceiling, wall and floor, 
seemed well worth all the toil, suffering 
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and expense it had cost. The towns- 
people were agog. Old Chief Iktikutu 
was warmly congratulatory, and Lott and 
his wife were in the seventh heaven of 
adoration and delight. When the ensu- 
ing night-long potlatch was over, every- 
body but Nuluka was willing to swear 
that Bill Rowland had done a noble 
thing. Mrs. Lott’s future in Kugura ap- 
parently was assured for as long as her 
bangles continued to scintillate. 

All of this was very nice to Bill Row- 
land, but he was glad when things set- 
tled down, spring came smiling up from 
the south, and Lott was ready to lead the 
way to the land of promise. Early in 
June, well laden with supplies, the two 
men set forth together east and: south, 
skirting the Endicotts, pushing tenta- 
tively farther and farther into the un- 
known wilderness. In August they stood 
at the rim of a vast, long valley, through 
which passed a warm wind, and Lott 
turned to hasten homeward. 

“Tf you keep on down this valley a 
hundred and forty miles,” Lott declared, 
“you will come to its end. There will be 
two peaks there, at your right. Go in 
between them and down the other side, 
and you will be there. So long and good 
luck!” 

“There’s a million there and no fool- 
ing?” demanded Rowland for the hun- 
dredth time since they had set out. 

“There’s more than a million there, 
and you can bet on it,” was the prompt 
reply. Nevertheless, Bill thought he saw 
a sardonic grin on the other’s face, and it 
gave him several hours of somber reflec- 
tion, as he mushed on into the solitude. 

The valley’s end was reached, the 
peaks located, together with the pass 
which lay between. Bill passed over 
with the first snow of winter on his back, 
and into a veritable prospector’s para- 
dise. 


At first Bill could see nothing un- 

usual about the valley he had ap- 
proached with such pains. It was long 
and narrow, and its sides were somewhat 
precipitous, with ranges of the Endicotts 
on either side. In the middle distance 
was a lake which reflected darkly the 
lordly mountains and the stunted birch. 


It was about as completely hidden as a 
valley could be, and a single glance sul- 
ficed to tell him that there was but the 
one line of approach beneath his feet. 
This was not a trail, either, but a sort of 
slide, which a skillful man might nego- 
tiate precariously. 

It was only after two days spent in 
the valley that ‘Bill began to realize that 
it was indeed different from any place 
he had so far visited. Lott had warned 
him that the only drinking water was to 
be found near the descent—a tiny drip- 
ping spring which issued out of a crack 
and was promptly devoured by the pow- 
dered shale siftings beneath. He had told 
him, however, that he must reach the 
lake before the real value of the prospect 
could be determined. That meant that 
he would have to return approximately 
twelve miles every third day in the sum- 
mertime to fill his water bag. In the 
wintertime, of course, melted snow would 
suffice. Nevertheless it was unhandy. 

The next thing that struck him forc- 
ibly was the utter absence of any kind 
of game, including birds—and the silence. 
There was no wind when he got down off 
the pass. 

Pushing on energetically, he could 
make only five or six miles a day. Dogs 
he had none, for Lott had taken all back 
with him because, he had declared, there 
would be no feed for them. The valley 
was practically enmeshed with darting 
glacial currents which appeared and 
tasted soapy from seeping oil from the 
shale beds. 

Oil! He thought he knew now of what 
the alleged wealth of the valley consisted. 
He divined why the lake looked like ink, 
the nearer he approached it; why there 
was no game, no fish, and no drinking 
water except high up on the mountain- 
sides. His very footprints oozed full of 
the murky, slimy fluid which more and 
more, day by day, went to drive the spin- 
dles of the world, which, in short, made 
the wheels go round. 

By noon of the third day he was ra- 
tioning his drinking water, but he stood 
on the brink of the lake and beheld what 
is probably the most tremendous surface 
oil pool in the world—a bottomless, still, 
black reservoir of fluid wealth. Millions 
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of barrels of it, confined in a lake half a 
mile wide by seven in length. 

Bill sampled it, tasted it, and at last 
used a double handful to start a fire of 
green birch wood. He could not drink it, 
however; but a light snow had fallen. 
There was nothing to worry about until 
next spring. 

His elation was not unaccompanied by 
grave doubts. A practical man like Bill 
Rowland was bound to know that here 
transportation would be the big thing. 
Here were millions in oil, but where was 
the market? Over fifteen hundred dog- 
team miles away it was, and even if it was 
just over the Endicotts, how the blazes 
could it be managed? There are many 
places beyond the arctic circle where oil 
has seeped out, forming large lagoons, 
and an oil company has corralled most 
of them, but apparently it has found no 
means of egress. 

“Well,” declared Bill to himself, as he 
prepared to make permanent camp, 
“there is all winter ahead to think it out. 
At least, I’m better off than I was. I 
have Jim’s claim all sewed up in writ- 
ing, and I’m on the spot. ,How can a 
man consider himself gypped when he 
gets a regular bonanza for a hanging 
lamp?” 

Nature was kind in furnishing firewood 
and oil to keep him warm. He contrived 
a birch-wood shack, like an igloo, and 
built a stove of stone. After a while he 
constructed a large basin to catch snow 
water, but he couldn’t keep out the taste 
of oil, and finally he had to abandon it 
until spring. In September he recrossed 
the mountains, killed a couple of caribou, 
and, after heroic battles with the slip- 
pery heights in zero weather, got his meat 
home and cached. For nine months 
thereafter he lived on a short ration of 
caribou stew and tea, and he came out 
of the long winter as thin as a razor-back 
shoat. He was so despondent by that 
time that he was almost ready to give up 
his fortune in disgust. 


Bet with spring came bears, and in 

May a small “brownie” fell before 
his rifle and was lugged into the valley 
and to his shanty, piecemeal. When the 
ground thawed, the snow water became 
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tainted again, so he spent the month of 
June completing his reservoir; and then 
there was no more rain, so he was obliged 
to transport water the full length of the 
valley in skins. Until now he had been 
too busy keeping alive to give much 
thought to his great wealth. 

He decided to complete the explora- 
tion of the valley. This he undertook 
very painstakingly, covering every inch 
of the mountain walls. There was no 
other outlet than the pass that had let 
him in, and that was too steep to be con- 
sidered. Twice he was obliged to go 
outside to find food, and then, all too 
soon, winter bared its teeth against him, 
and he had to take thought of his fcod 
cache. By the time he had slaughtered 
four caribou, he was fully disgusted with 
himself, like many another millionaire 
who doesn’t know what to do with his 
wealth. He spent the winter making up 
his mind to abandon the claims and all it 
stood for, in the spring. 

But Bill wintered well on a strictly 
carnivorous diet. June came, with its 
warm, invigorating air and thoughts of 
Emmy Lee hopefully waiting. He went 
out after some more meat, refilled his 
reservoir, and resumed his investigations, 
intending to sketch his holdings thor- 
oughly, prepare a feasible plan of getting 
the oil out of the valley, and return 
to civilization to chance selling out on a 
wildcat prospectus. He did not leave 
that winter, however, for in prodding 
around the eastern end of the valley he 
discovered an inconceivably huge deposit 
of tin ore, and tin is worth eight hundred 
dollars a ton. He was willing to swear 
that there were a thousand tons scattered 
about. If he could figure out a scheme 
of getting the tin transported to Fair- 
banks, he would be able partly to finance 
a way out for the oil. 

The third winter in the valley was the 
worst one he had ever experienced. Long 
before spring came, he ran completely out 
of meat and was obliged to live on strips 
of bear and caribou hide, boiled with 
reindeer moss. 

He began to suffer from malnutrition 
and finally from actual starvation. At 
last he pulled up stakes and struck out 
over the pass, looking for snowshoe rab- 
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bits and ptarmigan, finding scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul together, 
camping at night on the lee side of boul- 
ders and sometimes in snowdrifts. The 
horror of two months’ constant battling 
against grim disaster wore down his re- 
sistance and led. him so far afield that 
he lost his directions, and summer found 
him hundreds of miles distant from his 


claim, staggering, hollow-eyed, in pur-- 


suit of food. In this deplorable condi- 
tion, a trapper from Kugura found him 
one day and guided him back to the vil- 
lage, at once the richest and the poorest 
man in the territory. Nuluka was wait- 
ing for him at her father’s igloo. She 
had a letter from home, conveyed to 
Kugura by an explorer, the previous sum- 
ier. 

The letter was from Emmy Lee and 
read: 


Dear Britt: I know you will be interested 
to know that I was married last month to a 
real jewel of a man. You know how long 
and how patiently I waited. You never: did 
come, Bill. I couldn’t wait any longer. The 
man who got me you will remember as Hod 
Sawter. He gives me a setting such as I’ve 
always wanted. Not much money to speak of, 


but you know how fond I was of good horses. 
Well, Hod owns a fine big livery stable. 
Bangles like me come high. 


“Hell!” exclaimed Bill, and threw the 
letter out the window. Then he turned 
to find Nuluka sitting in the doorway, 
watching him with her dark, pleading 
eyes. As he stepped toward her with 
outstretched arms, she poised doelike, 
but, instead of taking flight, she sprang 
joyfully and tearfully into his arms. 

“Bill,” she murmured, “you ketchum 
marry me, mebbeso?” 

“Yes,” growled Bill from the depths 
of his lonely soul. ‘Me ketchum, all fair 
and regular—you bet!” 

“Then Bill,” cooed Nuluka, “me wanta 
be big woman this village, savvy? Jim 
Lott he say he not know about tin when 
he sell um claim. You love me meb- 
beso?” 

“Like sixty!” swore Bill. 

“Then you go trade um back Jim Lott 
—ketchum lamp,” she pronounced softly. 

Which was just like a woman, who- 
ever she may be and wherever found, and 
explains why there are to-day two squaw 
men in Kugura. 


BOBBED HAIR IN THE BUSH 


continues to rule the bush. According to a British traveler, Mr. Michael 


Benin hair will never be popular in northern Australia, if male authority 


Terry, the native industry is confined to ropemaking, 
head of his wife furnishes the raw material for the native ropemaker. 


and the hair on the 
Without 


so much as by your leave, the native husband—whom Mr. Terry observed at a 
camp near Billiluna—seizes a handful of his wife’s hair and saws it off with a 
sharp-edged stone. With a fistful of hair, he then proceeds to make a ball. 

With this ball of hair in his hand, he works like a saddler twining thread. 
Using a rough bobbin made of two green twigs, he proceeds to make a coarse string. 
Not only his wife, but his mother-in-law, as well, supplies the ropemaker with her 
tresses. One need not be gifted with a ‘vivid imagination to see what a powerful 
retaliatory weapon our Western mothers-in-law would furnish their daughters’ hus- 
bands if the Australian custom were adopted in these parts. Many a wagging tongue 
would be silenced by a threat of the bobbing stone. 


Honesty, Inc. 


By Mark Reed 


stuthor of “All Motives Lacking,’ ‘‘ Useless,’ Ete. 


Here is a prize fighter so straight that he exhausted his supply of profanity 
in a herculean effort to keep another man from throwing a fight to him. 


knock-out!” As the referee con- 

cluded his count and shrieked his 

announcement, the din redoubled. 
Straw hats were hurled. Cigar butts 
were ejected that throats already hoarse 
might cheer some more. Groups of men 
slapped each other on the back and 
yelled, ‘Pete! Pete! Oh, you Pete Du- 
gan!” in unison, with tears of joy in 
their eyes. Others equally jubilant 
fought their way to the canvas-covered 
platform, only to find that the hero of 
their ovation had already disappeared. 
Here, undaunted, they clung to the ropes 
and added their voices to the tumult until 
the Calhoun Athletic Club rocked and 
roared from cellar to rooftree. 

All this warmth of demonstration, how- 
ever, was misleading. The bout between 
Brunneman of Davenport and Dugan of 
Moline had been neither of national nor 
even local significance. No title had been 
at stake. The purse had been fifty dol- 


Pre DUGAN of Moline wins by a 


lars, winner take all. It was midsummer; 
baseball was hogging all the space, and 
the glory at most would be a quarter col- 
umn in the Gazette. Yet the crowd of 
two hundred lingered, cheering and ap- 
plauding. They had received their 
money’s worth, as was always the case 
when young Pete Dugan fought, and they 
wanted the world to know their satisfac- 
tion. 

One spectator alone seemed to be of a 
different mind. He was a lean, dapper 
young man, in a blue serge suit and pan- 
ama hat. At the beginning of the ova- 
tion he had put on his yellow gloves, 
hunted up his cane under his chair, and 
withdrawn to one side of the hall. Here 
he had lighted a cigarette and given him- 
self over to a thoughtful scrutiny of the 
crowd, his worldly restraint contrasting 
sharply with the rough-and-ready spon- 
taneity of the Calhoun club members. 
He had seen similar scenes of turbulerit 
enthusiasm in the East. It was the same 
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everywhere—East or West, North or 
South. Men would pawn their watches 
to see a good fight. 

“By George!” he thought. “I'll do it. 
There’s more than one way to get out of 
this town!” 


MAING his way through the crowd, 

he opened a narrow door in back 
and picked his way down the dark stairs 
which led to the showers and lockers in 
the basement. 

Pete Dugan was lying supine on a long 
table, indifferent to the sounds of victory 
going on over his head. He had taken 
a good deal of punishment, but his thick 
chest and powerful jaw were equal to it, 
and, as he rested there, with eyes closed, 
he had not a thought in the world be- 


yond the orange that he was contentedly 


sucking. Over him, thumping and pum- 
meling his bruised muscles, stood a young 
Swede, with a heavy shock of yellow 
hair. In the morning Ole Linstad was a 
tailor; during the rest of his day he ap- 
plied the knowledge of physical training, 
which he had brought over from his na- 
tive country, to the welfare of Pete Du- 
gan, or played pinochle. 

It was upon this picture of rest and 
rehabilitation that the dapper young man 
of the panama hat and the slender cane 
entered. Approaching the big fellow on 
the table, he extended his hand. 

“Dugan,” he said, “you put up a good 
fight.” 

Dugan opened one eye. 
said. 

“My name’s Conger.” 

At sound of this name, the conqueror 
of Bill Brunneman rose abruptly on his 
elbow and exchanged a fearful glance 
with his rubber. Then he saw with re- 
lief that this Conger was not the Conger 
he recalled, and Dugan sank back com- 
fortably. The visitor slowly circled the 
table, obviously for the purpose of get- 
ting a thorough view of the figure upon it. 

“What did you weigh in at?” 

“One hundred and fifty-eight, sir,” 
volunteered the rubber, seeing Dugan 
was silent. 

‘Middleweight, eh? How old is he?” 

“Yust twenty-four, ban’t you, Pete?” 

Dugan nodded curtly. Who the bloody 


“Yeah>?”’ he 


blazes was this dude, snooping around 
here, anyway? Dugan returned to his 
orange and motioned Ole to get to work. 
The visitor, however, was in no way dis- 
mayed by the lack of reception. He re- 
newed his cigarette, hummed a few bars 
of, “Way Down South in Dixie,” and 
waited for his personality to sink in. Al- 
ready he saw that the rubber was be- 
coming impressed. 

“Has he been fighting long?” 

“Four years, sir, off and on. He has 
knock out six fellar and won eleven deci- 
sion.” 

“Aw, shut up, Ole,” muttered the re- 
cumbent fighter; “he ain’t interested.” 

“On the contrary, Dugan,” interrupted 
the visitor, “I am vastly interested. Par- 
don a personal question, but are you 
making your living with the gloves?” 

The figure on the table held silent. 

“T t’ank you ought tell him, Pete.” 

“Aw, you can tell him if you want.” 

Ole Linstad was nothing loath. He 
would rather talk about Pete Dugan than 
eat. 

“Ay tell you, Mr. Conger,” he croaked, 
“Pete is good, but nobody but yust a few 
of us knows it yet. He don’t make whole 
lot of money when he fights, so he has a 
yob on the side.” 

Young Conger smiled. ‘Has a job on 
the side, has he? What at?” 

“He be night watchman at the E. C. 
Conger factory, sir.” 

The dapper young visitor's 
turned into a roar of joy. 

“Hey, what’s the joke?” demanded 
Dugan, sitting up abruptly. 

“Oh, nothing. I was just wondering. 
Does the old man know it?” 

Dugan considered. 

“Shure, I don’t know as he ever heard 
of me. But he will; so what’s so damn 
funny about that?” 

“No offense, Dugan. It just happens 
the old boy is my father.” 

Dugan’s jaw dropped. “Yeah,” he 
said, surveying his visitor with sudden 
interest. 

“Yes,” went on young Conger airily, 
“T’ve been representing the old man’s 
business in the East for several years. 
Now I’m helping him out at the factory, 
temporarily. By the way, while you're 


smile 
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off fighting, who watches that confounded 
hell hole?”’ 

An angry light showed in Dugan’s eyes. 

“Hey, I’m not sneakin’ out on me 
job! I get one night a week off, and on 
that night I fights, if I can.” 

“Sure, sure. I get the idea.” 

Young Conger’s brow knit heavily, and 
he walked around the table, humming to 
himself, his mind apparently on far-away 
matters. Then he stopped abruptly and 
brought down his cane upon the table 
with a sharp smack. 

“Dugan,” he said, “you look good to 
me.” 

“Yeah?” 

“And I know what I’m talking about. 
I’ve been following the ring in the East. 
Seen all the big fighters. Know all the 
big promotors personally. As a matter of 
fact, ve been wanting to get into the 
game, myself. Only difficulty was that 
I couldn’t find my man. Dugan, you’re 
the man I’m looking for.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Come under my management, and in 
two years I’ll put you across. Well, 
how’s it listen to you?” 


‘THE big fellow swung his legs over the 

edge of the table and stared, run- 
ning his hands awkwardly through the 
short bristles on the top of his head. Ole 
watched him, his dull-blue eyes wide with 
excitement, 

“Pete,” he begged, “why don’t you 
say something?” 

“No trouble about terms, I assure 
you,” went on young Conger affably. 
“Well, how about it? Will you take me 
up?” 

Dugan, overcome with emotion, ran- 
sacked his mind for adquate words. 

“Will—will a duck swim!” he finally 
managed to exclaim. 

Half an hour later, in the writing room 
of the Planters’ Hotel, over two bottles 
of near beer, they drew up an agreement. 
Young Conger was to furnish all needed 
capital, take Dugan East, put him in 
training, and, as soon as Dugan was 
ready for bigger company, make his 
matches for him, The terms were a fifty- 
fifty split on all profits. 

“Think that’s fair, don’t you?” 


“Shure,” said Dugan, ‘that’s fair.” 

Young Conger looked at his new acqui- 
sition, scarcely able to conceal his amuse- 
ment. In his clothes, the recent con- 
queror of Bill Brunneman was not im- 
pressive. Unfortunately, he was not tall 
—if he had been, he would have been 
heavyweight timber—and all his weight 
was centered about his shoulders, chest 
and head. In fact, the whole upper part 
of-him seemed bursting from his clothes. 
His neck was practically as wide as his 
head, and, if anything, his jaw was 
broader than his forehead, while his close- 
cropped hair stood up with a straight- 
ness that gave the upper part of his face 
the air of being in constant terror. But 
this terror was offset by his mouth and 
eyes which combined into a perpetual 
grin of guileless good nature. It seemed 
incredible to young Conger that this raw 
young husky could be about his own age. 
He felt fifteen years older, and, as he 
caught a glimpse of himself in the mir- 
ror before them, he realized that jhe 
looked it. It gave him a sense of se- 
curity. 

“Now, then,” he said, “we're all set. 
Throw up your job, and we'll start East 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“T can’t go to-morrow.” 

“Of course you can. You've got to. 
I want to get out of this hole!” 

Dugan’s jaw stiffened, and for the first 
time young Conger realized just how mas- 
sive and square the jaw that he intended 
to promote was. 

“T gotta work my week out,” said Du- 
gan. ‘‘Help’s scarce. They may be hav- 
in’ trouble to find a new watchman.” 

“Oh, that’s their worry.” 

Dugan shook his head. 

“T gotta work my week out,” he re- 
peated. 

Young Conger laughed and gave in, de- 
ciding he would wait till they were out of 
town before he put the screws on. As 
they rose to separate, he raised his glass. 

“Heads up!” he said. ‘“Here’s to Pete 
Dugan, future middleweight champion.” 

A flush of pleasure swept over the 
young Irishman’s face. He picked up 
his glass, when suddenly it crushed to 
pieces in his hand, the liquid running 
out in little jets through his fingers. In 
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the intensity of his excitement he had 
squeezed the glass too hard. For some 
reason young Conger felt uncomfortable. 
There was a whole-hearted power about 
the callow young one-hundred-and-sixty- 
pounder that gave him misgivings. He 
feit much as he did once at the age of 
fifteen, when his father had just given 
him an enormous Boston bulldog, and he 
had wondered if such a ferocious beast 
would ever acknowledge him as master. 
But his mood, as he slapped Dugan on 
the shoulder in farewell, was one of the 
airiest self-assurance. 

“Won’t be able to see you to-morrow, 
old man,” he said. “I have the financial 
ends of our partnership to attend to. 
Take care of yourself.” 


HE next morning Dugan was up 
bright and early to collect his purse 
from the Calhoun Athletic Club. He put 
in a busy day receiving congratulations 
and paying his bills preparatory to leav- 
ing town. More than one of his friendly 
creditors was inclined toward generosity 
when the Calhoun club marvel ap- 
proached with his slender roll. 

“Oh. forget it -etel’ 
“Take it with you for luck!” 

On each occasion, however, Dugan 
knitted his brows and went into a trance 
of hard thought. 

“Hell, no!” he would finally ejaculate. 
“Kane it for luck, yersilf!” And then he 
hurried off before they could argue the 
matter, leaving the money behind him. 

Two days elapsed before Dugan was 
informed that a man had been found to 
take his place, and he hastened to ap- 


they said. 


prize his manager of the fact. Young 
Conger was in bad temper. 
“Well, it’s about time!” he said. 


“We'll clear out on the seven-thirty train 
in the morning. I'll attend to reserva- 
tions. All you have to do is meet me at 
the station. Get that?” 

“Veah,” said Dugan thoughtfully, “I 
think so.” 

That night, as the budding middle- 
weight stepped off the trolley on the out- 
skirts of the city, for his last night’s 
work, a feeling of sadness and depression 
came over him. There lay the E. C. Con- 
ger plant before him, its windows dark, 


a single piume of white smoke floating 
from its tall chimney out into the starlit 
sky. Dugan’s guardianship of this huge 
plant for three years had meant a lot to 
him. Not a few authorities would have 
told him at the outset that the position 
of night watchman in a furniture factcry 
was not the prescribed way in which to 
train for big guarantees. They would 
probably have suggested iron foundries, 
or the Michigan woods. But, as it had 
turned out, the night job had not done so 
badly by him. He had had his mornings 
to sleep and his afternoons for gym and 
road work. And more than one of his 
bouts had been won because the less for- 
tunate tyro facing him had spent the day 
shoveling coal or driving a truck, and 
hence had entered the ring with a tired 
feeling. 

Ordinarily Dugan made his rounds in 
thirty to forty minutes, which gave him 
twenty minutes to doze or chat with the 
engineer, who shared his midnight vigils 
before he started out again. But to-night 
a peculiar conscientiousness animated 
him, and he began to do his rounds in 
half-hour turns, poking into out-of-way 
places, performing his duties with the 
thoroughness of a man who is facing his 
last opportunity to give full measure. 
Frequently he and the engineer “swapped 
off;” that is, Dugan stoked, and the en- 
gineer did the rounds. But to-night at 
this suggestion, Dugan balked. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” he said. 
nervous to stay still.” 

“J don’t wonder at that,” returned the 
other. “It’s a great stroke o’ luck bein’ 
backed by the boss’ son himself. He’s 
a smart-looking man.” 

“Veah,” said Dugan, “he looks smart 
enough.” 

It was some time after midnight when 
Dugan, descending the stairs from the 
varnishing room, saw a faint thread of 
light under one of the doors below. His 
pulse quickened. Was he going to have a 
fire on his last night? He sniffed. There 
was no smell of smoke. Tiptoeing down 
the stairs, with amazing softness for a 
man of his bulk, he crept toward the 
streak of light. It was under the office 
door. Taking his gun from its holster, 
he entered. Before the safe in the farther 


“I’m too 
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corner crouched a figure vaguely outlined 
in the light of its own searchlight. 

“Throw ’em up, me boy!” said Dugan. 

Startled, the figure wheeled about. It 
was young Conger. 

“Oh, hello, old man!” he said, brush- 
ing off his knees, “I forgot to take our 
tickets out of the safe, and I had to come 
down for them this evening.” 

“Eyenin’, is it?” said Dugan, looking 
at the clock. It was ten minutes of two. 
Then he indicated with a wave of his re- 
volver the thin package of bills which 
young Conger had in his hand. “Funny- 
lookin’ tickets, those!”’ 

“Qh, don’t be a damn fool, Dugan. 
I naturally had left our traveling ex- 
penses here, too.” 


UT Dugan had already moved to the 
telephone, his weapon still pointed at 
his newly acquired manager. 

“What you going to do?” 

“Call the police.” 

“Not on your life, you’re not. This is 
the old man’s business. It’s no concern 
of yours why I am here, or what I am 
taking from the safe!” 

Dugan rubbed his free hand back and 
forth over his bristling hair and tried to 
think it out. His orders were to notify 
the police or the fire department, as the 
emergency might require, and then he 
was to Ah, that was it! Old 
“FE. C.” had had an alarm placed in the 
office, which connected with his big white 
home on the bluffs overlooking the river. 

The office was so dimly lighted that 
young Conger did not get Dugan’s pur- 
pose till the latter was almost at the 
glazed red box by the door. Then he 
sprang for him. 

“For God’s sake, Dugan, listen! If 
you call the old man, your trip East goes 
up in smoke. I'll give it to you straight. 
I thought I could get him to back me in 
the fighting game, but the old pelican 
got on his high horse and said I’d have 
to stick to the factory. So, when he 
wouldn’t give me a loan, I decided to take 
one.” ° 

Drawing a paper from his pocket he 
shoved it under Dugan’s nose. 

“See!” he said. “Everything’s all on 
the level. I’m leaving my note in the 


safe, and as soon as we clean up on a 
fight, we'll pay him back.” 

At this:moment Dugan smashed the 
glass of the alarm. With a curse young 
Conger grabbed the revolver from his 
hand, but, before he could use it, a left 
uppercut caught him just above the eye, 
and he spread his length on the floor. 
He rose, an expression of amazement on 
his face. 

“What the devil do you mean?” he 
demanded, striving to regain his dignity. 
“You can’t strike your manager.” 

“Shure I can,” said Dugan. ‘Sit down, 
or [ll be doin’ it again.” 

Young Conger wavered; then caution 
got the better part of dignity. Seating 
himself in a swivel chair, he began to wipe 
the bruise over his eye with a silk hand- 
kerchief. Dugan drew up another chair 
and sat down opposite him. For some 
moments they eyed each other across the 
flat mahogany desk. 

“Dugan, you’re the dumbest prize 
fighter I ever saw.” 

A worried look came into Dugan’s face. 
“Veah—am I?” he inquired anxiously. 

“You're darn right you are. Now, lis- 
ten: In about five minutes the old man 
will be here. He hates prize fighting. I 
didn’t know it till I asked him to back 
me; but he does. Now, what’s going to 
happen when he shows up? He’s going 
to pin a rose on me and kiss me farewell. 
First your manager’s gone; next, he’s go- 
ing to fire you; then your job’s gone.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“I’m certain. So snap out of it. If 
you ever want to pry loose from this 
town, I’m your only chance. In three 
years, maybe two, under my wing you'll 
be in green grass. Without me, you'll 
stay out here in the corn belt and rot!” 

Dugan nodded gravely, implying that 
he saw only too clearly the possibilities 
of this sordid future. 

“Well, then, come on! We’ve time 
to clear out before he gets here. We'll 
hoof it to Rock Island and get the first 
train out. How about you?” 

Dugan indulged in his favorite gesture 
of rubbing his hand over his bristles. 


“Come on! Think fast! The old man 
won’t prosecute. Stake my life on it!” 
“Veah?” 
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“Well, damn you, how about it? Are 
we clearing out, or are we sticking here 
like a couple of suckers?” 

Dugan ruminatec. 

“We're stickin’,” he announced finally. 

Young Conger sank back in disgust. 

“Dugan,” he said, “a bird as dumb 
as you ought to be put on exhibition and 
shown all over the country.” 

A faint glint of amusement showed in 
the fighter’s eyes. 

“Do you mean because I’m honest?” 
he asked. 


BEFORE young Conger could answer, 
there was the sound of a motor out- 
side, and a tall, lean old man, with a 
profile like a badly nicked hatchet, strode 
hurriedly into the office, his lanky limbs 
clothed in a pale-lavender dressing gown. 
At sight of the two young men doing 
business over his general manager’s desk, 
he stopped short. His keen, hawklike 
eyes took in the packet of bills on the 
floor, the squareness of Dugan’s jaw, and 
the purplish patch over his son’s eye- 
brow. 

“Huh! Thought you’d rob a safe for 
your backing, did you?” 

The younger Conger rose, pale but af- 
fable. One could not say that he was 
steeled for a last effort, for there was 
none of that metal in him. Rather was 
he oiled and polished, with his tongue 
working on ball bearings. 

“Father,” he said, “permit me to intro- 
duce Mr. Dugan, the man you are keep- 
ing from the middleweight championship 
of the world.” 

The old man glared at Dugan. 

“Tf Id known you were a_ prize 
fighter,” he said, “you’d never been night 
watchman in this factory.” 

Dugan flushed angrily, but before he 
could find an answer, his manager was 
speaking for him. 

“But gaze upon him, governor! If 
ever there was a winner, he is it. Look at 
his neck! Look at his jaw! Look at his 
shoulders! I admit he seers dead above 
the neck, but in the ring he thinks like 
a streak. He’s a born fighter.” 

“Shut up! I don’t want to hear any 
more about him.” 

“Good Lord, governer, broaden out, 


can’t you? I admit I’m a flop in the fur- 
niture business, but as a sporting pro- 
moter I have it in me to go far.” 

“Go far! You bet you have! 

“A neat sarcasm, I admit. But from 
now on, I go straight, so help me!” 

“Go straight? You haven’t it in you. 
I’ve given you twenty chances already. 
And what’s been the result, every darn 
time? More debts—more business neg- 
lected—more mix-ups with those Eastern 
gold diggers! No, sir; you’re just like 
your great-uncle. He could no more 
resist being crooked than a snake. He 
was the trickiest gambler the leneth and 
breadth of the Mississippi in his day, and 
he has cropped out all over again in you. 
But, by the Eternal, I’m going to pound 
your uncle out of you. You're going to 
stay right here in this factory under my 
nose till I make a man out of you!” 

Young Conger rose. 

“Oh, no, I’m not!” he said. 
but I’m on my way. So long! 
Dugan!” 

The old man’s fingers clenched and 
unclenched helplessly, as he saw his son 
heading for the docr. 

“Want me to stop him?” said Dugan. 

The elder Conger cast a despairing 
giance from prize fighter to manager. 

“If you can!” he said. 

“Hey, you,” said Dugan. 
back!” 

Young Conger looked over his shoulder 
and saw the black nose of an automatic 
leveled across the mahogany flat top. He 
retraced his steps reluctantly and flung 
himself into a chair. 

“Hell!”’ he muttered. 
the most accursed luck!” 

This was too much for the figure in the 
lavender dressing gown. 

“You young fool!” he snorted. ‘What 
accursed luck did you ever have that you 
didn’t bring on yourself?” 

Young Conger pointed at Dugan. 

“J mean him. Who’d thought when I 
did locate a winner that he’d been so 
darn honest he wouldn’t let another man 
steal for him?” 

For the first time the choleric old fur- 
niture manufacturer took a good look 
at his night watchman. 

“That’s so, Dugan,” he said. 


“Sorry, 
So long, 


“Come on 


“Don’t I have 


“You 
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had a lot to gain. Why didn’t you let my 
son get away with this robbery?” 

Dugan shifted uneasily and seemed to 
spar visibly for words. 

“Aw, I don’t know. It—it didn’t seem 
to come natural.” 

“Huh! Didn’t seem to come natural— 
didn’t seem to come natural!” 

Muttering to himself, the old man drew 
his dressing gown tightly about his thin 
haunches and paced up and down the 
office. Then he stopped and had a drink 
at the water cooler. Dugan watched, a 
stolid grin on his face. A queer pair of 
birds, this father and son! 

With an abruptness that startled him, 
the elder Conger drew up a chair to the 
desk and sat down. 

“Dugan, what were the terms of your 
contract?” 

“A fifty-fifty split.” 

“Too damn generous! Got one of 
those contracts about you?” 

In a moment two small documents 
were on the desk before him. Fastening 
his thin, bony fingers on them, the old 
man tore them into a thousand pieces and 
tossed them into the wastebasket. 

“Dugan,” he said. “The terms are 
these. I furnish the capital for twenty- 
per-cent profits. The rotter © my right 
furnishes whatever he thinks he has to 
furnish, for twenty per cent. And you 
furnish the fighting and the honesty for 
sixty per cent. Is that satisfactory? 

“Veah,” said Dugan, “that’s all right.” 

Whereupon, then and there, with the 
packet of stolen bills still at his feet, the 
elder Conger drew up memoranda for the 
incorporate firm of Conger, Dugan & 
Conger, and the three partners affixed 
their signatures. When this was over, 
young Conger rose, smoothing his coat 
down in the manner of a man about to 
make a speech. 

“Governor,” he said in a voice full of 
emotion, “I expect I have said some hard 
things the past few days. I apologize. 
You’re a white man—and a sporting man, 
too.” 

The elder Conger looked at his son. 

“Sir,” he said, “it’s my opinion you 
wouldn’t know a white man if you saw 
one. And as for this fellow on my left, 
I think he’s a thug; at least, he looks 


like one. Now, understand me: this is 
your last chance. I’m going to will the 
factory over to your cousin. If you ever 
pull the smallest sign of a crooked deal, 
or waste a darn cent of money on any- 
thing but Dugan, your goose is cooked. 
The capital stops. Does that penetrate? 

“Of course.” 

“How about you, Dugan? 
get me?” 

“Yeah, I think so.” 

“Well, it’s-up to you. You’re furnish- 
ing the honesty. Sure you’re equal to the 
responsibility?” 

“Shure!” Then Dugan became sud- 
denly loquacious. “Mr. Conger,” he 
said, “I’ll furnish honesty, if I have to 
beat that feller up every night of his 
life!” 

A grim smile played about the old 
man’s eyes. 

“You two ought to enjoy working to- 
gether,” he said. ‘And now get the devil 
out of here. I never want to set sight on 
either of you again!” 


Two days later found Dugan and 

young Conger located in the East. 
However, for the time being they had 
few ethical issues to face. The elder 
Conger’s stipulations as to advancement 
of capital had not, been overgenerous, 
and his monthly check was barely enough 
to meet essential expenses. As they set- 
tled into routine, fighter and manager saw 
very little of each other. Young Conger 
flitted from city to city, taking in the 
fights, sizing up possible opponents, and 
never losing a chance to let his suave and 
ingratiating personality sink in on those 
who some day might be of use. 

Dugan, meanwhile, was busy with an 
ax and the single sparring partner which 
the firm was able to afford. This partner 
was worthy of brief mention. He was 
a sailor-pugilist, whom young Conger 
picked up on the Hoboken water front, so 
burned out that at thirty he could not 
even fight in preliminary bouts. How- 
ever, he was a tolerable boxer, able to go 
a couple rounds at full steam, and Dugan 
got a good deal out of him, including 
long and amazing yarns of fishing on the 
Newfoundland Banks. 

“Yep, fellah,” he was saying one day, 


Do you 
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“dat school of mackerel was packed in 
so tight dat when de whale chased t’ro’ 
’em, he trun mackerel right up on de deck 
by t’ousands!” 

Young Conger, who had entered, burst 
into a roar of laughter, and from that day 
en Dugan’s partner, rubber, and _all- 
around valet, answered to the call of 
“Mackerel.” 

The first money actually taken in by 
the firm of Conger, Dugan & Conger was 
in Providence, Rhode Island. The fight 
went ten rounds, to a decision for a purse 
of two hundred doliars. After it was 
over, Dugan dressed in a flurry of ex- 
citement. He found young Conger in the 
hotel lobby. 

“Did you git the money?” he de- 
manded. : 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said young Con- 
ger carelessly. “They are mailing it to 
me first thing in the morning.” 

The clerks had barely sorted the mail 
on the following morning before Dugan 
was carrying it to his manager’s room. 
He found young Conger still in bed, a 
breakfast tray on the chair beside his 
pillow, and the bed covered with crum- 
pled newspapers. He greeted Dugan in 
high feather. 

“Well, old top, we went over big!” 

“Did we?” said Dugan absently, his 
rind on the letter in his hand. 

“Now comes the next move. I’m shift- 
ing to the coast. I have in mind a little 
tour extending from Alaska to Mexico 
City. We'll fight everything in sight that 
has money. Clean ’em up quick and fast. 
Are you listening, Dugan?” 

“Shure!” 

“Then we come back East with a repu- 
tation, and they think we’re wonderful. 
Get me?” 

“Yeah. Let’s be after lookin’ over the 
accounts.” 

“Oh, forget it! 
of it.” 

A glint of fury glittered in Dugan’s 
eye. Seizing a corner of the bedclothes 
in his enormous fist, he yanked them from 
the bed. : 

“Git up, an’ bring me the accounts,” 
he said. ‘Mackerel an’ I have got to be 
gettin’ to work.” 

Nettled, but smiling suavely, young 


T’ll attend to that end 


Conger set before his partner a note- 
book and a handful of bills. Dugan dug 
out a stubby pencil from his pocket and 
got down to business. As he worked, his 
body writhed with the effort of concen- 
tration. Suddenly he got excited. 

“We're usin’ too much soap!” he yelled. 
“An’ too many sponges! And too much 
alcohol.” 

“Well, that’s up to Mackerel. He 
does the buying.” 

“Here's a gallon last Thursday; and 
another gallon last Saturday; and an- 
other last night! Shure, I ain’t bathin’ 
in it!” 

His fist smashed down on the table. 

“That damn Mackerel’s sellin’ what’s 
left over.” 

Young Conger smiled indulgently. 

“Oh, well, let him have his little 
graft!” 


At this moment the unlucky Mackerel, 

in striped sweater and with cap pulled 
well down over his eyes, opened the door 
to report for orders. 

“Mackerel,” blazed Dugan, ‘“‘you’re 
fired!” 

“Hold on there!” interposed young 
Conger, “I do the hiring and firing.” 

“Gwan, you crook, beat it!” yelled 
Dugan. “Don’t stand there starin’ at 
me!” 

But Mackerel was disposed to stand 
his ground. 

“G’wan, I ain’t no crook!” he stated 
hotly. 

“Shure, you are! Now, git out! We 
ain’t got no room in this outfit for anny 
crooks at all!” 

When Dugan had returned from firing 
his rubber, young Conger was picking up 
scattered bills and righting chairs. 

“See here, old man,” he said, ‘don’t be 
so damned fussy.” 

“Fussy, is it? Honesty’s got you 
where you are to-day, and don’t you for- 
get it!” 

Young Conger’s face darkened. 

“Well, if you’re so anxious to be hon- 
est,” he sneered, ‘“‘suppose you hunt your- 
self up another trainer who’ll work for 
twenty a week.” 

“Shure, that’s easy. I’ll send for Ole.” 

On the way to the coast they picked up 
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Ole, who boarded the Denver train with 
ten new pinochle packs and the news that 
the older Conger had given out the in- 
formation that his son had gone East to 
enter the insurance field. 

“Well, he has, at that,” said Dugan. 
‘“He’s carryin’ ten thousand dollars on 
me two fists.” 

“Now, tell me,” said Ole, as they set- 
tled back comfortably, “‘yust how are you 
two making it?” 

“Fine!” said Dugan thoughtfully. 
“We ain’t taken in only enough money 
yit for our railroad tickets. So we’re 
makin’ it fine.” 

Then began their long trek up and 
down the Pacific coast. Sometimes Du- 
gan and his staff trained in some small 
town tucked away in the Sierras. Once 
they were located in a cottage at the edge 


of a huge redwood grove on Puget Sound, | 


with the ocean surf to put them to sleep 
at night. For the two fights in Alaska, 
Dugan trained in a deserted mining camp 
outside Sitka. Each time, after he had 
seen his fighter properly established, 
young Conger would leave, to hunt up 
some new opponent; and Dugan and Ole 
would not see him again until another 
fight was arranged, and they all met on 
the eve of battle. 

These renewed meetings were sources 
of never-ending concern to Dugan. In- 
variably young Conger was at the sta- 
tion to welcome them, and invariably he 
appeared more elegant and prosperous 
than the time they had last seen him. 
Sometimes it was a new diamond stick- 
pin, or a new suit of clothes, or a heavy 
gold watch chain across his gay waist- 
coat. And his waistcoats had to change, 
too; for, as the months rolled by, young 
Conger was taking on weight. Though 
he was barely turned twenty-five, he took 
on the appearance of a man ten years 
older. His manner became more and 
mere suave; he waved his hands with 
quick, graceful gestures and paced up 
and down hotel lobbies with the self-as- 
surance of a man who knew he was get- 
ting into the public eye. In sporting cir- 
cles he was being hailed as ‘“‘a comer;” 
and by some few, who had the benefit 
of bitter experience to fall back upon, as 
a “pretty slick proposition.” 


Dugan and Ole eyed this increasiag 
affluence with distrust. 

“Tt bane cooked,” said Ole, “if I see 
how he does it. Does he rob a bank?” 

“Search me,” said Dugan. “Annyway, 
he ain’t robbin’ us. I’m makin’ him show 
me the books after every fight.” 

However, there was no cause for com- 
piaint. In fact, quite the reverse. Du- 
gan was rounding into menacing shape. 
Each time the purse was better, the crowd 
larger, and young Conger’s battle strat- 
egy more annihilating. The former favor- 
ite of the Calhoun Athletic Club still 
adhered rigidly to his policy of giving 
the customers their money’s worth. He 
fought each fight to the death. The pa- 
pers began to mention him as a_ prospect 
worth watching, as the man who some 
day might dethrone Harry Kettlety, the 
newly crowned middleweight champion 
of the world. 

“Gimmie two years, Ole,” said Dugan, 
‘and I'll be ready to eat that bird.” 

“Yes, py yingo, in two year I tank 
you be champion.” 

A week later came the battle of Den- 
ver, in which the choicest representative 
of the Rocky Mountains lasted but six 
rounds against Dugan’s attack. The win- 
ner was slightly groggy for half an hour 
after it was over, but, as soon as his 
brain cleared, he got busy. The guaran- 
tee, with their share of the receipts, 
amounted to nearly six thousand dollars, 
he figured. It was time dividends were 
declared. But young Conger was be- 
coming as inaccessible as a corporation 
president. Finally Dugan got him over 
the telephone at his hotel. 

“How about a whack-up?.” he inquired. 

“Sorry, old top! Haven’t a minute’s 
time. Big things in the air.” 

“T’m comin’ over.” 

“Not on your life you’re not. I want 
some sleep. See you in the morning.” 

Finding there was not another train 
leaving Denver that night, Dugan de- 
cided to risk it. But he was outside Con- 
ger’s room at nine the next morning, his 
jaw set with bulldog determination. He 
knocked, and, thinking he heard some 
one inviting him to enter, Dugan threw 
open the door. As he did so, he heard 
young Conger saying: 
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“Not a chance, I tell you. Not a 
chance! I got him sewed up in a three- 
year contract.” 


Bur he had not time to figure out what 
this meant. There were half a 
dozen men in the room, and at Dugan’s 
entrance they all rose. Dugan had a 
sense of being precipitated into a whirl of 
excitement. The room was dense with 
cigar smoke. Two telephones were ring- 
ing. There were papers and telegrams 
strewn upon the floor, empty glasses and 
bottles on the table, and, if young Conger 
had wanted sleep, he had not got it; for 
his bed was undisturbed, except from the 
imprints of the men who had sprawled 
upon it. 

Instantly Dugan was introduced. The 
chatter of names, which he could not re- 
member, confused him. He only saw 
that Conger’s companions were like him- 
self, smooth, affable, prosperous-looking 
individuals. They at once made much of 
the newcomer. They asked him floods 
of questions. How he felt? What kind 
of blow had felled his opponent? Whom 
he wanted to take on next? One or two, 
more practical, made a joke of slapping 
him on the back and feeling his muscle. 
The rest looked him over like a race 
horse, on whom they were going to stake 
enormous bets. Dugan stared about, 
dazed. He felt like taking these sleek 
gentlemen, two by two, out into the cor- 
rider and knocking them cold. But he 
only grinned affably. He had come to 
the room with one idea in his head, and it 
stuck there. 

He motioned Conger to one side. 

“TI want to see the books,” he said. 

Young Conger threw up his hands so 
hard that his white cuffs shot to the tips 
of his fingers. 

“Good Lord, man!” he said. “Have a 
heart! I’m up to my neck in business 
now.” 

Dugan set his jaw. 

“Don’t stall with me,” he growled. 

The bland young promoter smiled. 

“Stall!” he exclaimed. ‘Hear him, 
boys! He says ‘stall.’ Can you beat 
it?” 

There was a roar of laughter. Dugan 
looked confusedly irom one smooth 


proposition to another. Apparently the 
joke was on him. Before he could think 
of anything to say, young Conger was 
slapping him heartily on the shoulder. 

“Pete, you old war horse, you run 
along and tell Ole to pack the duds. 
We're leaving to train for another fight, 
on the four o’clock this afternoon. See 
you then. I’m going along, too.” 

As the door closed behind Dugan, 
young Conger shrugged and spread out 
his hands, palms upward, in a gesture of 
complete satisfaction, signifying that he 
was master of the situation. 

“There you are, boys. Didn’t I tell 
your Eats out of my hand! And his 
skull’s growing thicker all the time. I 
know. I measure it with calipers after 
every fight.” 

From the car windows, late that after- 
noon, Dugan and Ole studied the shadows 
of the mountains, as they stretched forth 
on the gray wastes of sagebrush. 

“There bane no doubt about it,” said 
the Swede after a long silence. “We bane 
headed East.” 

The next morning young Conger saw 
fit to take them into his confidence. They 
were engaged in a half-hearted game of 
pinochle, when he appeared in their sec- 
tion. Never had they seen him in a more 
jovial mood. He slapped Dugan on the 
knee, and offered Ole a cigar. But the 
latter was no longer under the spell of 
the Conger charm. His keen blue eyes 
watched from under his yellow thatch 
with intense suspicion. For the moment, 
however, the young promoter was too ab- 
sorbed in his own mood to be aware of 
anybody else. 

“Boys,” he said, “listen while I spill 
the big news. Two months from to-night 
we're fighting Harry Kettlety, at some 
place not yet designated, for five thou- 
sand guarantee, and fifteen per cent of 
the gate receipts. What do you know 
about that?” 

Dugan’s jaw dropped. 

Ole was the first to find his tongue. 

“But, Mr. Conger,” he exclaimed, a 
touch of genuine tragedy in his voice, 
“Pete ban’t ready for Kettlety yust yet!” 

Young Conger waved an elegant hand. 

“Come again, Ole—come again! Ket- 
tlety’s way overrated. I saw him a month 
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before he landed the title. He’s cheese. 
He'll drop to the first real fighter he gets 
up against.” 

“The hell he will!” said Dugan. 

Young Conger turned. 

“Don’t tell me you're afraid of him.” 

Dugan’s eyes snapped. 

“Ever see me afraid of annybody?” 

“Never, old man, never! Fear’s not in 
you.” 

“No,” said Ole, “he ban’t even afraid 
of you.” 

Young Conger was immensely amused. 

“Ole,” he said, “you score. You're the 
greatest little trainer that ever stepped 
off a Scandahovian boat, and you're 
working with the greatest middleweight 
that ever stepped into the ring. So don’t 
you two boys worry. Id never let you 
in for a flop. Kettlety’s our meat. Yes, 
sir, my friends, two months from to-night 
we'll all be right up on top—right where 
the long green berries grow longest! And 
that’s the place to be!” 

For a long time after his manager left, 
Dugan stared in stony silence from the 
car window. 

“Be you tankin’?” inquired Ole anx- 
iously. 

“Yeah,” said Dugan grimly, “I think 

50.” 
The sagebrush was now giving way to 
vast fields of wheat, with an occasional 
set of farm buildings in the distance, ap- 
pearing like some collection of children’s 
Noah arks marooned on the swell of a 
green sea. Occasionally these buildings 
were close enough for Dugan to make out 
the radio antenne stretched from house 
to barn, or some convenient tree. Last 
night these inarticulate-looking wires had 
vibrated to the accounts of his victory 
over the “Rocky Mountain Wild Cat.” In 
two months they would be picking up his 
fight with Kettlety. Would it be another 
triumph? Young Conger’s tremendous 
self-satisfaction worried him. At length 
he turned. 

“Ole,” he said, “Mister Conger was 
terribly pleased with himsilf.” 

Ole nodded. 

“T’m thinkin’ he wouldn’t have been so 
pleased with himsilf if he had just done 
something honest.” 

Again Ole nodded. 


Bet subsequent days revealed nothing 

of an underhanded nature in young 
Conger’s latest plans. Arriving East, he 
at once took his men into the Connecticut 
foothills and located them in a large cot- 
tage at the edge of a lake, about thirty 
miles from where the fight was to take 
place. True, for some days the hustling 
young manager was loath to make an 
accounting, but one evening, when Du- 
gan jumped to his feet, with fists clenched 
and the lust of murder in his eye, the ac- 
counts were quickly brought out. About 
midnight the books were declared O. K., 
and then, over a drink of medicinal 
sherry, the first dividend of Conger, Du- 
gan & Conger was voted, and the checks 
made out. 

After lunch the next day Dugan and 
his staff were dozing in their hammocks 
on the veranda, when an automobile horn 
sounded, and a long, low roadster, with 
a glistening green body and a khaki 
weather top, rolled up. Out of it stepped 
young Conger in a linen motor coat. Du- 
gan rose with a hostile gleam in his eye. 

“Nice car you’ve got,” he said. 

Young Conger turned and seemed to 
consider his car’s excellence for the first 
time. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, “it'll do for 
this season.” 

The moment he had disappeared into 
the cottage, Dugan grabbed up a piece 
of chalk, with which he had been doing 
mathematics concerning his weight, and 
began to figure on the side of the house. 
Ole watched him. 

“Could he get it on his dividends, do 
you tank?” 

“Yeah, he might,’ admitted Dugan 
grudgingly, “if he bought it on the install- 
ment plan.” 

After young Conger acquired the new 
car, his visits to the training camp be- 
came fewer and briefer. But he was not 
niggardly in his stewardship. Food and 
supplies arrived regularly, and every few 
days some new opponent arrived to be 
battered around the ring which had been 
set up under a large beech tree at the 
edge of the lake. The camp settled down 
to an almost somnolent existence. Little 
from the outside world penetrated to this 
pugilistic fastness. Evenings were given 
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over to pinochle, or sitting on the veranda, 
while from across the lake came the faint 
sound of a church bell calling the local 
villagers to prayer meeting. On cloudy 
days Dugan and Ole frequently fished, 
and occasionally a newspaper man 
dropped in to break the monotony. But 
middleweights do not command heavy- 
weight space, and he never stayed long. 
Barely long enough sometimes to step 
down to the ring and shake his head du- 
biously, as he saw Dugan sparring with 
his partners. 

One day Ole, though it was against 
young Conger’s orders, begged a newspa- 
per from a reporter. To his amazement 
he read that Kettlety was rounding into 
the best shape of his career, and that odds 
were being given in his favor of four to 
one. A sinking sensation came into the 
Swede’s heart, and he tried to keep the 
paper from Dugan. But the latter, com- 
ing up suddenly, took it from his hand. 

“Huh! Four to one!” he grunted. 
“Let ’em lose their money.” 

Nevertheless, a pall of gloom began to 
settle down over the Dugan camp. It 
was too much to ask a man with barely 
eighteen months of real fighting behind 
him to take on Kettlety at the height of 
his career. And young Conger’s gay reas- 
surances that Kettlety was “a cheese,” 
“a hollow shell,” and “a big hunk of 
press-agentry,” did little to clear the air. 
Then, to add to the depression, a solid 
week of cloudiness and rain set in. The 
camp became dark and chilly. Mildew 
formed on the canvas of the ring despite 
Oie’s struggles to scrub it off, and when 
ene morning he and Dugan sought to 
cheer themselves up with hook and line 
out on the lake, the fish would not bite. 

To Ole this was the last straw. Tears 
formed in his eyes, and the corners of his 
broad mouth quivered. 

“Pete!” he blubbered. 
ali gone. 
board.” 

“Oh, shut up!” muttered Dugan, and, 
with a look of murder in his eye, he spat 
savagely on his bait. 

Two hours later he drew in a pickerel 
about a foot long. 

“Look at that, you squarehead!”’ he 
yelied. ‘We ain’t licked yit!” 


“Our luck be 
I tank we better yump ove1 


On the day of the fight, young Conger 
failed to appear at camp, but, in his 
place, a gawky youth from the neigh- 
boring village drove up in a local limou- 
sine and announced with importance that 
he had been detailed to take them to the 
scene of the evening’s entertainment. 

The approaching conflict was being 
handled by Dan Mesereau, the State’s 
most active boxing impresario, and with 
characteristic shrewdness he had engaged 
for the event the baseball park of a large 
manufacturing city. All the big sporting 
centers were within comfortable’ motor- 
ing distance, and, as Dugan and Ole drew 
near, the highways became black with 
traffic. Turning a sharp angle, they saw 
ahead of them a gray hulk of concrete 
bleachers. Small boys were already 
climbing telephone poles, read, for that 
thrilling hour when the square ring in the 
arena below would stand out in the dark- 
ness like a patch of gold. Beyond rose a 
score of smoking chimneys. 

“What do they make in this burg?” 
asked Dugan. 

“Brass, I tank.” 

Dugan scowled. 

“Huh!” he said. “They won’t nade 
to make any brass for me takin’ on Ket- 
tlety, at this stage of the game.” 

“Oh, Pete,” sighed Ole, “if you was 
only a year older, or if this year was 
yust next year!” Then he tried to be 
cheerful. “All the same, you can lick 
him!” 

Dugan’s jaw set. 

“Shure!” he said, ‘“Kettlety ain’t got a 
look-in to-night.” 

As their car threaded through the gath- 
ering crowds at the entrance, they heard 
a voice somewhere, calling out:. 

“Here’s your chance! Seven to one on 
Kettlety. Any more takers?” 

“Seven to one, Ole!” muttered Dugan. 
“The saints know I ain’t that bad!” 

When they descended to the dressing 
rooms, young Conger had not arrived, 
nor did inquiry throw any light on his 
whereabouts. Under the door, however, 
a telegram addressed to “Patrick Dugan” 
had been shoved. It was from the firm’s 
senior partner and read: 


Ugly rumors afloat. On my way to in- 
vestigate. Watch yourself. E, C. Concer. 
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Dugan blinked at it thoughtfully for 
some time. 

“Watch mysilf?” he muttered. 
means watch me manager.” 

Folding up the telegram neatly, he 
tucked it in the pocket of his dressing 
gown. Then he spread three blankets 
on the table and wrapped himself in a 
fourth, 

“Ole,” he said, stretching out on the 
table, “when that crook who’s managin’ 
me shows up, gimme a call.” 

It was nearly nine thirty when Ole 
awoke him. Already the preliminaries 
were well under way, and the crowd, per- 
haps with an instinctive desire to save 
its voice, was stamping on the boards 
laid over the concrete seats. The entire 
structure throbbed to the rhythm. Some- 
thing of the fever of the excited thou- 
sands above had penetrated into the 
dressing room. The air seemed hot, elec- 
trical, surcharged with emotion, as though 
a distant conflagration was sweeping 
nearer. Dugan, as he raised on his el- 
bow, saw Ole, his eyes wide with con- 
cern; and behind him was young Conger, 
leaning jauntily on his cane. 


“He 


(THE young manager had dressed for 
the occasion. He was wearing a 
cream flannel suit, with the faintest indi- 
cation of a black stripe in its texture, and 
in his lapel was an enormous red rosebud. 
Dugan sprang up and fumbled for the 
telegram in his pocket. 

“Hey, you! What’s the meanin’ of 
this?” 

The contents of the telegram were ob- 
viously a shock to the immaculate man- 
ager. For a moment his face flushed. 

“My Lord, Dugan,” he said, “you’re 
old enough at this game not to fall for the 
rumor stuff. The air’s full of it, sure! 
But it always is. The old man is fol- 
lowing his first fight, so he don’t know 
any better than to take it seriously-——” 

“Yeah, but——” 

“Oh, snap out of it, man—snap out 
of it! Let me do the worrying. Your 
job’s to lick Kettlety. And if you get 
in there and give him all you got, the 
fight’s yours. Keep covered up and work 
for a chance at his jaw. That’s all you 
got to do. Work for his jaw.” 


“T yust heard the odds be seven to 
one.” 

Young Conger wheeled. 

“What the hell do we care if they 
are! Dugan’s a dark horse. Of course 
they aren’t betting on him. But that’s 
their tough luck—not ours. Well, how 
about it, Dugan, are you fighting to- 
night, or are you laying down?” 

Dugan’s hands were brushing savagely 
through his bristling hair. 

“Shure, I’m fightin’!” 

Young Conger smiled. It always 
amused him to see Dugan on the edge of 
battle. The thickset fighter’s nerves, usu- 
ally buried far beneath his epidermis, 
seemed to poke through to the air and 
find stimuli that tantalized the young 
Irishman into a mild frenzy. His mental 
processes quickened, too. The draft from 
an open door drew from him volumes of 
profanity. All in the compass of fifteen 
minutes, he scolded, sulked, shadow- 
boxed, and dropped into abysses of medi- 
tative silence. It was temperament, the 


- God-given gift to fighter, actor and poet 


alike. 

“You're damn tootin’ I’m fightin 

At sight of Dugan steaming up, young 
Conger breathed more easily than he had 
for weeks. Once get that mass of energy, 
stored up through weeks of training, into 
the ring, and nothing could stop it but 
Kettlety’s glove, or the clang of the gong 
at the end of the tenth round. Dugan, 
once unleashed, could be counted on to 
fight to the death, and in this case there 
was going to be no death. That was 
looked out for. Things were breaking 
right, and, as young Conger took his 
ringside chair, his agile fancy was al- 
ready spending a fortune running well 
into six figures. 

When, ten minutes later, Dugan 
climbed into the ring, he saw Harry Ket- 
tlety for the first time in his life. Ket- 
tlety was the rangy type of scrapper. 
He had long arms and a slight bend for- 
ward, as though he were peering down 
at his antagonist. His jaw, too, was long, 
and his face had a sour, thoughtful look. 
Gossip had it that he was too self-con- 
tained to get mad. No headlong rushes 
for Kettlety; he studied his opponent and 
bided his time, meanwhile keeping him- 


oy? 
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self covered with one of the best defenses 
in the game. 

It was not until near the end of the 
second round that matters got going. At 
this point a startling thing happened— 
startling, at least, to Dugan. Kettlety 
feinted, then let loose a right hook. Du- 
gan saw it coming—the powerful arm 
beautifully arched, the glove slightly bent 
in. Dugan tried to block it, but his de- 
fense was a thousandth of a second too 
slow. The blow got him squarely at the 
base of the jaw. But at least thirty 
pounds of Kettlety’s weight was not be- 
hind it. Dugan could not believe his 
senses. The blow had been pulled. 

Well, Kettlety might be holding off, 
anxious to give the crowd its money’s 
worth. A moment later, however, there 
was no doubt about it. Kettlety was de- 
liberately giving him an opening. It 
was beautifully faked, but there it was, 
an opening as big as a church for a right 
to the jaw. Dugan calmly ignored it. 
Then there it was again—an opening 
through which loomed a championship. 
With all his weight Dugan let drive, but 
when his glove struck his opponent’s face 
it was open. 


HE slap rang out over the crowd, as 

though a child was struck in a silent 
nursery. Kettlety, thus warned, rushed 
in. There was a furious exchange of 
blows. Two wicked jabs to Dugan’s eye 
sent a thin trickle of crimson circling 
around his cheek bone. The crowd 
roared, thinking that at last it was about 
to see some real action. 

But, as Dugan returned to his corner, 
he knew differently. Kettlety was throw- 
ing the fight. No man, no matter how 
arrogant his confidence in himself, would 
dare leave two such openings. During 
his minute’s rest, Dugan pondered, while 
Ole tenderly wiped the crimson from his 
eye. The scene two months previous in 
the Denver hotel came back to him. 
That crowd of smooth birds hanging 
around young Conger. The betting of 
seven to one. Then in a flash he saw 
the whole situation. Kettlety would 
throw the fight. There would be a big 
clean-up for young Conger and all his 
friends on the inside. In six monhts they 


would stage another battle. This time 
the betting would shift; this time Ket- 
tlety would not throw the fight. Again 
there would be a clean-up. At last young 
Conger had shown his hand. He was no 
little piker out to filch the hard-earned 
profits of a poor young fighter; he was 
manipulating a gigantic gambling ring. 
And somewhere out in those receding cir- 
cles of chalky faces sat E. C. Conger, 
watching the whole business. Dugan 
jumped to his feet wildly. 

“Hold on!” begged Ole, pushing him 


back. “The bell ain’t sounded yet. Yust 
a minute. You got him going!” 
“Goin’ hell! I gotto make him fight!” 


Below him, at the edge of the ring, he 
saw young Conger, his face twisted into a 
snarl of exhortation. : 

“Go in, Dugan!” yelled the young 
gambler. “Go in! A right to the jaw! 
Clean him up! You got him! Go in! 
Go in, for the love of Mike!” 

The ensuing round removed any linger- 
ing doubts which Dugan may have had. 
Kettlety staged a gorgeous boxing ex- 
hibition, but there was no kill in him. 
Twice he gave Dugan cleverly concealed 
openings, and twice Dugan ignored them. 
The crowd began to suspect something. 
Cries of, “Get in and fight!” ‘“Action— 
action!” “You're yellow as a pair of 
lemons!” disassociated themselves from 
the tumult of sound and struck Dugan’s 
consciousness. 

“Yl make yuh fight, yuh bum!” he 
snarled, and, going into a clinch, he 
poured into Kettlety’s ear a string of 
epithets that would have made an angel 
see red. 

But when they came out of the clinch, 
Kettlety was only glowering sourly, 
without malice, and to prove it he drove 
a right to Dugan’s head and smeared it 
with a deft twist of the wrist and head. 
Dugan, lost to anything but rage at this 
treachery, took the clean card and wrote 
on it an uppercut to the ear. Kettlety 
staggered, and his face went white. Du- 
gan, aghast, helped him go into a clinch, 
and, as Kettlety recovered, tried to in- 
sult him into fighting, but got only a few 
genial digs in the ribs for his pains. 

As he sat in his corner, Dugan rubbed 
his gloves fiercely through his bristles. It 
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was unbelievable. Never before in his 
career had he met an opponent who 
wouldn’t fight. The ignominy of winning 
from a man who wanted to present you 
with a knock-out on a silver platter ap- 
palled him. He ground his teeth with 
rage. What was he going todo? At last 
Ole had tumbled to the true state of 
affairs. 

“Mug the davil—mug him!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. ‘“Mebbe you get his 
goat!” 

Whereupon, Dugan opened the fourth 
round with the most insulting series of 
faces that his rancor and his disgust could 
devise. He stuck out his tongue and 
made queer, jeering grins. Once he put 
his glove to his nose, as though the stench 
of Kettlety’s fighting was too rotten for 
him to endure. It was all to no avail. 
Kettlety boxed on. But it was all tech- 
nique and no heart. Dugan tried to turn 
the tables and to leave an opening or 
two on his own account. But Kettlety 
was blind to openings. As the bell rang, 
he heard the radio announcer yell into his 
“mike:” ‘Dugan’s round by a hair!” 

It was infuriating beyond human en- 
durance. Ten million unsuspecting folk 
hanging on the outcome of a framed fight. 
His jaw set. 

“Pll make yuh fight!” he muttered, 
glaring across at his opponent. “I'll 
make yuh fight!” 

“Mebbe you better lick him,” advised 
Ole. ‘We yust as soon win if he don’t!” 

“Shut up, you fool!” 


AS he rushed out for the fifth, Dugan 
went straight into a clinch. He had 
already hurled at Kettlety all of what 
might be called the popular scurrilities 
of the ring. Now he dug down into the 
muddy memories of his youth for some 
new ones. In his boyhood days, spent 
on the river front of East St. Louis, and 
in the saloons of Cairo, he had heard 
about all that one man has ever said to 
another in the way of insult. The referee 
was trying to pull them apart, but Dugan 
clung fiercely, and, thrusting his mouth 
close to Kettlety’s ear, he hissed out a 
deadly phrase. 
What this phrase was, it is not neces- 
sary to say on these pages. Suffice it 


to explain that it did not touch upon Ket- 
tlety’s parentage; nor did it impugn his 
courage, or even his morals. It dug 
down deeper than that. It called into 
question his very manhood itself. As 
the referee hauled them apart, Dugan saw 
fire in his opponent’s eye. Kettlety was 
mad. There was a gorgeous exchange of 
blows, and Dugan felt the full weight of a 
right to his eye. Nothing “pulled” about 
that crack! It affected Dugan like a 
bugle call to battle. At last he could 
fight. If he could lick Kettlety now, it 
would be on the level. 

But in a moment Kettlety seemed to 
lose his fire and become the graceful 
boxer again. Dugan rushed for a clinch 
and talked to him some more. Kettlety 
hurled him off and, with a snarl of rage, 
pressed in on him. Dugan stood his 
ground and tried to exchange blow for 
blow. As the gong brought the round 
to a close, he heard the announcer shriek: 

“Kettlety’s round.” 

Dugan trotted to his corner happily. 
As his vision cleared, he became con- 
scious that Kettlety’s corner was in a tur- 
moil. A half dozen men on the ground 
below were yelling and gesticulating in- 
structions, but Kettlety oniy waved his 
gloves over his head in sign of total dis- 
sent. Then Dugan saw that his own cor- 
ner was in a similar panic. Young Con- 
ger had climbed up and was leaning over 
the ropes. 

“Get in!” he begged hoarsely. ‘Get 
in! Clean him up quick, or you'll lose 
him!” 

Dugan nodded absently. 

The sixth began with two terrific on- 
rushes. One quick look at Ketttlety, and 
Dugan saw his purpose was accomplished. 
he cold-blooded champion was at last 
roused. His features twisted with rage; 
his eyes glared with the desire to kill, all 
his plans to throw the fight forgotten. 
Dugan gave a grunt of satisfaction and 
hammered for a tiny mole of hair to the 
left of Kettlety’s chin. One clean cut on 
that target spelled possible victory. But 
his blow never reached its objective. It 
was blocked by a lightninglike shift of 
Kettlety’s gloves, and a stinging uppercut 
to Dugan’s eye warned him of what might 
come, 
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Dugan had hoped to trade his oppo- 
nent blow for blow, and to wear him 
down. It couldn’t be done. 

Lowering his head, he bore in. As he 
did so, he felt a rain of blows on his skull 
and shoulders. So close, that he was al- 
most touching Kettlety, he raised his 
head and looked up. There was his tar- 
get. Summoning all his weight, he drove 
in an uppercut. Kettlety’s face went 
white. He staggered back and auto- 
matically covered himself. For a mo- 
ment he seemed to sink, then he pulied 
himself together, and, with a sudden re- 
turn of energy, got in two quick blows. 

The bell sounded. 

Dugan groped his way back te his cor- 
ner slowly. In that failure to drop Ket- 
tlety, he had seen his hopes of a knock- 
out go whistling up the wind. Another 
year of work. a half dozen more big fights 
like that Denver scrap, and he might have 


dene it. But not this time, except by a 
miracle. Ole had been right. He wasn’t 
ready for Kettlety. Young Conger’s 


trickery had queered him. The hell he 
wasn’t ready! He’d show him. 

The round was a replica of the pre- 
vious one, except in its end. Again Du- 
gan rushed in, and again he took a bat- 
tering for the sake of a jolting blow to 
Kettlety’s jaw. But this time Kettlety 
did not stop for any lip-cutting retalia- 
tion. He struck straight, hard and true. 
The blow sent Dugan to his knees, and 
for the fraction of a second a black band- 
age seemed drawn across his eyes; then 
his brain cleared, and the black bandage 
floated away. With one knee on the can- 
vas, he waited for the count of nine. As 
it came, the bell sounded. He was saved 
—at least, for another round. 

The crowd settled back pleasurably. 
‘There was to be more to this thing. While 
Dugan was down, it had been roaring 
like a monster for its prey. But no 
longer was there a querulous note in its 
voice. The querulous note had changed 
to a deeper, more contented timbre. The 
crowd was happy. 

It seemed to Dugan that he had hardly 
sat down when the bell sounded again. 
He struggled to his feet, steadied him- 
self, found Kettlety’s bearings, with the 
one eve through which he could still see, 


and moved in cautiously. Kettlety, 
weaving, his long body, as sinuous as a 
snake’s, his shoulders stooped, came in 
quickly. Dugan feinted, struck for his 
target, missed, tried to counter with a 
left, and seemed to hit something. Then 
he felt his head jerked back. Instinc- 
tively he planted his feet. The black 
bandage was over his eyes again. He 
wouldn’t go down. He tried to raise his 
arms to cover his heart and face. Thev 
seemed to be an eternity in moving. He 
could feel the muscles tugging at the el- 
bow joints. Would he ever get them up? 
He had never known what heavy arms he 
had before. He caught a glimpse of Ket- 
tlety’s features, drawn with effort, a thin 
stream of blood coursing around his chin, 
one eye nearly closed. He would get that 
other wide-open eye, with his left, if he 
could ever draw his arm back. Ha! 
That was it. He had connected again. 

But Kettlety was still there in front 
of him. Now—one more! He would 
get nearer. If his legs would only stop 
stumbling. He shook his head savagely 
to shake clear the obscuring bandage, and 
then he lunged in. There was a blinding 
flash. 


N the dressing room below, Dugan lay. 

an inert figure, with several coats 
folded under his head. Over him hovered 
Ole, his tears mingling with the water 
he was squeezing from his sponge. At 
the head of the table a doctor was hold- 
ing a bottle of salts to Dugan’s nose, 
while midway, two reporters were striv- 
ing to unlace the gloves on his tightly 
clenched fists. In the background 
crowded a circle of curious faces, among 


them the hawklike countenance of E.-C. 


Conger. Suddenly Dugan’s two gloves 
wrenched themselves free and moved to 
his face in the position of cover. 

“He’s coming to,” said the doctor. 

Dugan sat upright, blinking at the 
group around him. At last he grasped 
the situation. 

“Well, how about it?” he demanded. 
“Was I licked on the level?” 

There was a chorus of affirmatives. 
Dugan glared with fierce satisfaction. 

“You bet I was!” he said. 
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THE STORY 


In 1866, just after the Civil War, the Indian situation in the West was difficult, for the 
discovery of gold in the Indian territory had brought a rush of gold seekers, and the redskins 
rose up in arms. Under Red Cloud, an army of fifteen thousand assembled, and against this 
foe were sent battalions of very poor soldiers, composed of conscripts and disgruntled Civil 
War veterans, who had expected to be demobilized after the close of the war. They feared 
the savages and detested their job. 

Commanding one of these battalions was the gallant Lieutenant Casper Molton. Of 
his command, he was the only presentable man, and his appearance drew the approval of 
General Stone, in command of all the Western. forces. Stone assigned Casper to the difficult 
task of delivering his men into the hands of Major Foster, at Fort Appleby. The way lay 
through one of the most hostile sections, and Casper’s reward, if he succeeded, would be a 
captaincy. 

Arriving at Julesburg, one of the most thriving towns of the old West, Casper happened 
to seé a lovely young lady who was watching the arrival of the soldiers. Their eyes met. 
But the girl vanished into the crowd, and Casper was not able to locate her later, when his 
time was free. This young lady was a Southerner who had been bound, with her father, into 
the West, because of the poverty and humiliation they had suffered after the war. Her name 
was Lucy. Just before the soldiers arrived in Julesburg, she had suffered a loss in the death 
of her father, Major Lattimer, who had been shot in a fight over a card game. Her pride 
had made her spurn the town’s charity, and she was now about to continue her journey West- 
ward, accompanied only by her colored servant, Anthony. 

Lieutenant Molton, despairing of ever seeing her again, led his command, the next 
morning, toward Fort Sedgewick, his next stop. There he met Major Foster, the commandant 
at Fort Appleby. Foster insisted on taking command of Casper’s men, claiming that the 
lieutenant’s assignment ended with the delivery of the men into Foster’s hands. Casper had 
to submit to this, though he greatly feared that the major’s inexperience would lead the detach- 
ment into danger. 

As the battalion proceeded toward Appleby, its path and Lucy’s converged and met, and 
Lucy was forced to accompany the soldiers, for protection from a threatened Indian attack. 
The Indians, later, made a half-hearted sally against the train of soldiers and wagons, but 
without much success. There had now grown up a definite enmity between the major and 
Casper, caused not only by dissension over military matters, but also by their rivalry for 
Lucy’s hand. The major had the advantage, since Casper, when they finally reached Appleby, 
would be under his orders. Foster, unable at the moment to vent his dislike, would then have 
ample opportunity. The next stop before Appleby was Fort Laramie. 


In Four Parts 
Part III: : : 


Men 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE THUNDERING HERD. 


HE head of the column debouched 

from a pass between two hills, in 

which Casper half expected to 

find Indians, upon a rolling plain. 
Here the vegetation seemed to be brown, 
instead of the grayish green to which they 
were accustomed, and the lieutenant was 
startled by a girlish exclamation directly 
behind him. 

Turning, he saw Lucy mounted upon 
one of Major Foster’s horses, squired by 
the gallant quasi commander. 

“What funny bushes!” she said. 
“Look, lieutenant, they are moving!” 

The bushes certainly were moving, for 
Casper had already recognized buffalo, 
the largest herd he had ever seen. As 
a wild animal, the buffalo is extinct, for 
the herds in the Yellowstone and in 
Canada are preserved -only by man’s 
carefulness, and it seems like a fable to 
relate that they roamed the Western 
plains by the millions; nevertheless, 
there are plenty of persons still living 
who saw the great herds of the ’60s 
and ’70s. 


With menacing Indians on 
every side, the little com- 
pany of soldiers forged on 
to the relief of an under- 
manned and isolated fortress. 
There were sanguinary en- 
counters with the savages, 
and unlooked-for develop- 
ments in the struggle of the 
two principal officers for the 
affections of the lovely girl 
who was their traveling 
companion.} 


In the clear air of the Far West, this 
vast brown mass did not look unlike the 
tufts of sagebrush, at a distance of sev- 
eral miles, spreading to right and left 
as far as the eye could see. A few buf- 
falo had been encountered east of Lara- 
mie, and Major Foster and the scout 
had killed half a dozen; but the majesty 
of this herd was overpowering for a mo- 
ment, and the travelers could hardly 
credit the evidence of their eyes. 

Then there came a shout from the 
column. Already the emigrants were 
riding up from the rear, eager to get 
fresh meat and buffalo hides; they were 
obviously indifferent to military disci- 
pline. 

Casper stopped the emigrants with a 
stern command, and they hesitated, not 
certain whether to defy him or obey. 

“We'll organize a hunt, and you men 
will get your share,” he declared; “but 
you will have to obey orders, if you 
want to travel with this outfit.” 

“What’s the matter with riding right 
at them? We can’t miss hitting them,” 
grumbled one of the horsemen. 

“Because we have to make sure that 
the herd is driven away from us, instead 
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of toward us,” declared Casper. “If one 
old bull started this way, the whole mil- 
lion of them would come tearing after 
him, and they would tramp my men and 
your wagons into powder. Buffalo Char- 
lie can tell you what a terrible thing a 
buffalo stampede is.” 

“Yes, siree,’ declared the old scout. 
“Can’t nothing stop a herd of buffaloes; 
when they start they keep right on going 
in a bee line, and you wouldn’t even find 
a wagon tire after they had passed over.” 

“But if we fire at them, won’t they run 
the other way?” asked Major Foster, 

“Buffaloes ain’t got no sense, and they 
don’t know anything ’cept ‘follow my 
leader,” replied the scout. “We got 
to get up a party and sneak up on them 
—get them running away from us, and 
cut out our meat as they pass by. It’s 
safe enough, if you know how to do it.” 

“Very good,” said the major. ‘You 
make the arrangements, Charlie. Miss 
Lattimer, would you like to see a buf- 
falo hunt?” 

“Yd adore it,” declared the girl, her 
eyes snapping with excitement. 

“Very well. You and I, Charlie, my 
mounted men and the emigrants can kill 
all the buffaloes we are apt to need. Lieu- 
tenant Molton, I leave you in charge of 
the detachment. Better halt here and 
do not move forward until we return.” 


CASPER could only salute and bite his 

lip with vexation, for, if the ma- 
jor were going after buffalo, it was his 
place to stay with the troops. With 
Buffalo Charlie in charge of the hunt, 
it was not likely that it would be misman- 
aged, and Lucy would be safe enough, 
even though he had no confidence in her 
particular escort. When he saw them 
ride forward, he consoled himself a lit- 
tle that the girl gave him a pleasant nod, 
a3 she rode with the men, contriving to 
ride side-saddle on a saddle which was 
intended for a man. Women still con- 
considered it unbecoming to ride astride 
in the 60s. 

Turning his attention to his duties, 
Casper led the soldiers and the wagons 
out of the pass and turned them up a 
hillside, where he called a halt. If, by 
any mischance, the herd turned toward 


the detachment, it would undoubtedly 
piunge through the pass and might not 
surge over the rather steep hill. 

The wind was coming from the north, 
and Charlie led his little party in that 
direction, so that the leaders of the herd, 
scenting enemies, might swing toward 
the south or west, and nqt eastward to- 
ward the troops and train. After pro- 
ceeding for a couple of miles in that di- 
rection, Charlie turned and began to 
move cautiously toward the buffalo. 
They were within half a mile from the 
herd, when it was evident that the scent 
had been taken, for the animals began 
to move away from them, slowly at first, 
then with great rapidity. 

As soon as the herd was in rapid mo- 
tion, it was fairly safe to ride close to 
its flank, for the buffaloes moved in a 
straight line behind the leaders, nor 
looked to right or left; not even a bom- 
bardment caused them to _ swerve. 
Though members of the flock tumbled to 
the ground in front of them, it did not 
penetrate their thick skulls that there 
was danger in that particular spot; their 
instinct was to follow the cows and bulls 
in the van. 

With smaller herds, where they could 
come close to the leader, the experienced 
buffalo hunters placed themselves so 
that the bull would be compelled to cir- 
cle in order to avoid human scent; 
whereupon, the whole herd would gallop 
in a circle, and the hunters could drop 
them at their leisure, until not a single 
buffalo was left alive. And so sure 
were the hunters that the animals would 
not swerve, that they often ran their 
horses alongside of the beasts and placed 
their gun muzzles against their sides be- 
fore drawing trigger. 

But this herd was too vast for any- 
thing of that sort, nor was it necessary, 
as no shot fired into the mass would be 
wasted. There was plenty of time to 
reload, because the procession seemed 
endless, even though the beasts were now 
terrified and galloped faster and faster. 

The dozen men and one woman fired 
until their rifle barrels were hot, and sev- 
eral score of the great animals were 
writhing on the ground or were lying still 
in death. And then the slaughter sick- 
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ened the fastidious soul of Lucy Latti- 
mer. To kill buffaloes for their meat and 
skins was reasonable and necessary, but 
to kill for the love of slaying, for pure 
joy in killing, to drop the miserable ani- 
mals when there was no possibility of 
utilizing so many, seemed loathsome. 
She glanced at Major Foster. His blue 
eyes were gleaming with lust of slaugh- 
ter, and he was firing his breechloader 
with great rapidity. Charlie was as bad, 
but he was an old savage. She drew back 
ker horse, turned, and began to make 
her way toward the detachment. No- 
body missed her. 


BEHIND her guns were popping, and 
millions of hard hoofs thundered 
upon the hard, dry soil; the snorting 
and puffing of hundreds of thousands of 
great beasts, and the bellowing of fright- 
ened bulls, combined to make a terrify- 
ing noise. 

Imagine a great triangle with sides 
several miles long; the hunters at one 
corner of it, the detachment watching the 
distant hunt at another, and the third 
a rocky butte, on the far side of which 
a portion of the herd had been grazing. 

An old bull, that might be likened to 
a sub chief, plunging along in the rear 
of the multitude, was turned by this 
butte and passed on the far side of it, 
to be followed by several hundred buf- 
faloes upon the outskirts of the herd. 
When the butte was passed, he was sev- 
eral hundred yards to the right of the 
main herd. Now he had become the 
leader of a new herd, which continued 
straight as an arrow in the new direc- 
tion. 

Lucy, in her progress to the detach- 
ment, would cross the path of this up- 
start leader about halfway between the 
camp and the triumphant buffalo hunt- 
ers. Unconscious of impending danger, 
she was riding easily, unaware that her 
progress since she left the hunters had 
been followed through field glasses by 
Casper Molton, sitting his horse half- 
way up the hillside. So intent was he 
wpon the horsewoman that he had not 
observed the division of the herd until 
Lieutenant Jones suddenly darted to his 
side. 


“Look!” he exclaimed. 
right into that lot.” 

Casper turned and saw the mass of 
shaggy beasts, with the leader out in 
front, tearing along at the speed of a 
fast horse. With a shout he put spurs 
to his own horse and dashed madly down 
the hillside. He was a little farther 
from the girl than the buffaloes, but he 
had a good horse which he was driving 
without mercy. 

A few moments later Lucy saw her 
danger. Had she returned to the hunt- 
ers, she would have been safe, for the 
buffaloes would not have turned; but she 
was not acquainted with the habits of the 
American bison, and she did the worst 
thing she could have done—attempted to 
cross the path of the herd. Casper 
waved her back, but she had not yet 
seen him. The buffaloes were a mile 
away, and she underestimated their 
speed. Kicking her horse with the one 
foot which was in a stirrup, she plunged 
ahead. But her mount was not a noble 
animal like that ridden by Casper, and 
he was by no means as fast. 

The leader of the bison was a hun- 
dred yards away, and Casper was the 
same distance in a different direction, 
when Lucy drove across the front of 
the herd. By the time she had reached 
its far side, the beasts were only a hun- 
dred feet away, but she would win 
through to safety, thought the frantic 
young officer, who was now quite near, 
and he uttered a shout of encourage- 
ment. Her horse, however, had become 
maddened by the approach of the herd, 


“She'll ride 


- and his instinct told him to turn tail. 


With a sudden jerk of his head, he tore 
the reins from her hands, swerved sud- 
denly, and the girl, insecurely seated, was 
hurled to the ground. Then, with head 
stretched forward, and tail straight out 
behind him, the animal darted ahead of 
the buffaloes. 

The girl landed in a heap on the 
ground, struggled, then lay paralyzed 
with horror at the row of great, shaggy 
heads, red eyes and smoking nostrils 
which were so near. But the old bull 
passed her sixty or seventy feet to the 
left, and the herd followed him, To 
Casper, within a stone’s throw, it seemed 
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as if a miracle had been arranged that 
she should not be trampled. Then a 
huge buffalo, on the very edge of the 
herd, saw the object on the ground ahead 
oi him and charged directly for it. Cas- 
per’s gun rose to his shoulder, and he 
pulled the trigger. Only one cartridge; 
no time to reload; he must kill, or she 
must die horribly. He was thirty feet 
from the buffalo, and less than that from 
Lucy, when the gun blazed; the animal 
plunged on, then began to topple and 
seemed to dive forward. With a groan, 
Casper realized that the beast would 
reach her. If that great mass fell upon 
her, she would be crushed. What good 
to have killed or mortally wounded him? 
But Lucy, with the instinct for self- 
preservation which we never lose, began 
to roll away, and she rolled a yard 
when the buffalo plumped upon the 
round, stone dead, his great head and 
cruel horns less than a foot from her. 
Ii she had not moved, she would have 
been crushed under him. Ten feet away 
the rest of the herd thumped by, unsee- 
ing or uninterested in the little drama; 
and then Casper was lifting Lucy in his 
arms. Her eyes were closed, her face 
was pale, and he looked at her with an- 
guish, for he thought she might be dead. 
But in a moment her eyes opened, and 
she saw his face within a few inches of 
hers. Sighing, she closed her eyes again, 
but her fingers gripped his arm and 
shoulder, as the fingers of a dying man 
close upon a straw. 


Now the little herd was past; but in 

the distance the throng continued to 
plunge along, while the guns still thun- 
dered where the kill-maddened hunters 
stood. 

Casper laid her on the ground and 
bent over her, and Lucy came slowly 
back to consciousness. This time she 
smiled when she saw him, much to his 
delight. 

“Are you hurt?” he demanded anx- 
iously. 

“T don’t think so,” she said slowly. 
“Bruised ‘badly, I reckon, but no broken 
bones. Oh, it was horrible! You saved 
me, didn’t you?” 

“You saved yourself when you rolled 
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out of the way of that dying beast,” he 
declared. 

“But you shot him—you killed him. 
How did you know that I was in dan- 
ger?” 

“Something told me. I guess I’ll al- 
ways know when you are in danger.” 

“But how did you happen to be here? 
The major told you to stay with the 
troops.” 

“T was watching the hunt through my 
field glasses, and I.saw you leave the 
party and start back. Then Mr. Jones 
noticed that a big butte, a few miles be- 
low, had caused part of the herd to split 
off and head between you and camp; so 
I started over to see what I could do.” 

“T reckon it was lucky for me,” she 
said, with a sigh. “I certainly am grate- 
ful, Lieutenant Molton. If there was 
any argument that you saved my life 
back near Horse Creek, there’s no ques- 
tion about it now.” 

“Please,” he protested, coloring under 
her grateful gaze. “I’m happy to serve 
you.” 

“Then, perhaps, you had better let 
me get up to see if I am all in one 
piece.” 

He helped her to rise; she felt of her 
arms and legs, then smiled up at him 
and said: 

“I seem to be all here.” 

“Tt’s a mile and a half to camp,” he re- 
minded her. “If you will ride my horse, 
T’ll walk beside him.” 

“Qh, no, sir, I couldn’t force you to 
walk. Besides, after my experience, I 
wish it were possible for a lady to ride 
astride, as some of those emigrant 
women do.” 

Then will you permit me to take you 
in front of me?” he said, trembling at 
his audacity. 

She: smiled and nodded. “For the 
second time. It seems to be becoming 
a habit, Mr. Molton.” 

“A delightful habit.” 

“A matter of necessity this time.” 

Leaping into the saddle, he leaned 
over, caught her under the arms, and 
swung her before him. 

“Laws, sir, you are strong!” she said. 

The girl kept her eyes closed during 
the short ride, and he noticed that she 
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was very pale; as a matter of fact, she 
“was suffering the reaction from her ap- 
palling experience. 


FROM camp, meanwhile, the drama on 

the plain had been watched with ex- 
citement by every soul in the outfit, and 
loud cheering welcomed them as they 
rode up. The emigrant women lifted 
Lucy from her perch and carried her off. 
Their ministrations, if a trifle rude, would 
be less awkward than masculine atten- 
tions. Jones grasped Casper by the 
hand, slapped him on the back, and con- 
gratulated him on his horsemanship and 
marksmanship and the headway he must 
have made with the young woman. As 
Casper dismounted, he saw a group of 
men approaching and recognized them as 
galvanized soldiers, from among whom 
one came forward, shuffling and embar- 
rassed. It was the little sergeant with 
whom he had exchanged views back at 
Horse Creek. 

“What is it, my man?” Casper asked. 

“Begging the lieutenant’s pardon, we 
want to say that we think it was a fine 
thing you just done, suh. Being South- 
ern men oursel’s, we admire that young 
lady and want to thank you for saving 
her. Yes, sir, we certainly feel glad you 
done it, and we just want to say you 
stand ace high with us, sir.” 

“Thank you—thank you all. I know 
if a Northern girl were in danger, you 
boys would do just what I did.” 

“Yes, suh. Reckon we feel the same 
*bout lots of things, if we do come from 
different sections, suh.” 

“Shake,” said Molton. “If you boys 
want to please me, just forget all about 
the war and let’s be comrades together.” 

Then men shuffled away, and then 
Casper picked up his field glasses and 
turned them again on the hunting party. 

The herd had shifted a little farther 
westward to avoid stumbling over the 
dead bodies of their members, and the 
hunters had followed them. Casper 
counted several score of brown dots on 
the plain, indicating fallen buffaloes, be- 
hind the gunners who were still firing. 
Apparently, they had been oblivious of 
the peril from which Miss Lattimer had 
been saved. That a young and beauti- 
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ful woman, the only woman with them, 
could have withdrawn, and her depar- 
ture passed unnoticed, is hard to believe; 
but when men have the blood lust ‘it 
blinds them to everything else. Bulls 
and cows were still going down beneath 
their fire, and the stampede continued. 
It continued for two hours longer, From 
the distance of the camp, the entire sur- 
face of the plain seemed to crawl, and 
Casper could not yet distinguish the rear 
guard of the herd. 

Evidently out of ammunition, the 
hunters withdrew after a while and, dis- 
mounting, began to cut up and skin sev- 
eral bison that lay well out of the pres- 
ent path of the moving mass. 

Casper turned his back upon a spec- 
tacle which, astounding as it had been 
at first, had become monotonous. Like 
all men of the period, he would have 
scoffed, if he had been told that the buf- 
falo would soon vanish from the earth. 
As readily would he have believed that 
the grass would not grow or the winds 
would not blow; yet he was intelligent 
enough to regret useless slaughter. A 
comparatively few of the slain buffalo 
would provide the detachment with all 
the fresh meat it could use, and, as it 
would rapidly spoil in transit, since re- 
frigeration was unknown, there was no 
way of taking advantage of the great kill 
to feed the column for more than two 
or three days. 

Although the buffalo was delicious eat- 
ing, it was not the flesh, but the hide, 
which was responsible for its extermina- 
tion. Buffalo skins made fine warm rugs 
and robes, and it became fashionable to 
use them as wraps for traveling and for 
lap robes in the buggies, carryalls, dem- 
ocrat wagons and stages of America and 
Europe. A steadily mounting price for 
hides whetted the enthusiasm of the 
hunters, and the indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter continued for nearly twenty years 
after this great hunt. Then the last of 
the herds disappeared in the Rockies and 
were seen no more. 

It was nearly nightfall when the hunt- 
ers returned, after loading two wagons, 
which Casper sent to the scene of the 
hunt, with hams and skins. Major Fos- 
ter reported that they had killed one hun- 
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dred and eighty-one buffaloes, of whom 
only twenty-five were utilized for the de- 
tachment. There was not even time to 
skin most of the remainder, and the dead 
animals were left as they had fallen, 
to be eaten by wolves, coyotes, and other 
wild beasts. 

That night a dozen camp fires glowed, 
and the company feasted upon steaks 
of a flavor that our modern epicures have 
never tasted and never will sample again. 
The bison, as a variety of flesh meat, is 
lost to us. 

In the morning the men took up their 
march greatly refreshed and filled with 
an unaccustomed vigor. The buffalo 
meat lasted three days, then had to be 
thrown away; while the wagon with the 
hides perfumed the atmosphere to such 
an extent that it was placed far in the 
rear of the detachment. 

Major Foster was filled with contri- 
tion when he learned of Lucy’s experi- 
ence and chided her gently for departing 
without warning. He also mourned her 
horse, which had fled ahead of the small 
herd of buffaloes and was never seen 
again. Most probably he was trampled, 
for the buffaloes in stampede could wear 
down a horse. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ANANIAS OUTDONE. 


N the afternoon they heard distant fir- 

ing and assumed that Indians had en- 
countered the herd and were replenish- 
ing their larder; but the sound of guns 
grew fainter, and then was audible no 
more, which meant that the red men 
were following the herd and moving 
away from the outfit. 

Incidentally, the slaughter of the buf- 
faloes by the whites was another of the 
grievances responsible for the present In- 
dian war. As the bison was the chief 
food supply of the Indians, who subsisted 
entirely upon meat, they exhibited much 
more moderation in their hunts than did 
the whites; for they killed only enough 
for their immediate needs and were sat- 
isfied. The disappearance of the buffalo, 
rather than the carbines and sabers of 
the United States cavalry, was respon- 
sible for the final submission of the 
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tribes, who, wandering over great plains 
and mountains that were unproductive, 
were starved into good behavior. While 
the buffalo roamed, we might defeat, but 
never conquer, the Indians; when the 
herds vanished, they became dependent 
upon government rations. 

The country through which the sol- 
diers were marching was not to be de- 
scribed as beautiful, though it deserved 
the adjective “grand.” Hills and valleys, 
without a tree; rocky masses, deep cuts, 
stretches of sand, stone mountains, and 
plains covered with long, coarse grass, 
which was sufficient for fodder for ani- 
mals, but lacked the rich, ripe shade of 
green of the grass of the East. Only 
along the banks of streams containing 
water were luxuriant vegetation and oc- 
casional groves of trees, and many of the 
watercourses were dry, and the vegeta- 
tion dying. 

It was deceptive country, for it gave 
the impression of being easily inspected, 
and the air was so dry and clear that 
the vision ranged for many miles; yet 
thousands of enemies could be concealed 
within a short distance of the moving 
columns, in gulches and ravines, that 
were invisible until the troops were al- 
most upon them. 

By signs visible only to him, Charlie 
knew there were Indians about, and he 
reported that there was a large party 
moving parallel to the column, not many 
miles away and undoubtedly watching 
every move made by Major Foster’s 
command. 

“When you’re most sure there ain’t 
Indians, that’s where they’re most plen- 
tiful,” he assured the major. ‘That's the 
way it goes.” 

One night he entertained the group 
around the major’s camp fire, which con- 
sisted of Foster, Lucy, Molton, and 
Jones, with tall tales of a fabulous re- 
gion, which he set somewhere in Wyo- 
ming, across which they were now mov- 
ing. 

“You ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” he told 
Lucy, who had been exclaiming over the 
wonders of the trail. ‘There’s a coun- 
try up on the Yellowstone where the 
Indians think old Beelzebub has _ his 
home. I was up there once, and I ain’t 
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sayin’ he don’t live there, though I never 
seen him.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Foster, wink- 
ing at Lucy. Charlie, who never missed 
anything, saw the wink, but his expres- 
sion remained inscrutable. 

“T was moseyin’ round that country 
when I saw a wonderful elk, biggest fel- 
ler I ever seen and within easy gunshot. 
‘You’re mine,’ I sez, and I takes aim 
and fired. Say, that elk never moved, 
but went right on grazin’, though he 
ought to ha’ been dead. I fired again; 
same thing happened. So I got mad, 
clubbed my gun, and sez to myself, ‘If the 
feller is blind and stone deaf, I’ll run 
up on him.’ I start running and come 
bang into a solid wall of glass. Lady, 
it was a mountain made out of glass, 
and that elk was on the other side of 
it. The darn hill was just like a tele- 
scope lens; probably the elk was half 
a mile away, and it brought him up to 
within a hundred feet.” 

A ‘burst of laughter greeted this inter- 
esting yarn, but Charlie was entirely un- 
perturbed. 

“That ain’t nothin’,” he said. “I know 
an ice-cold spring up that way, that 
comes down over a long, smooth, very 
steep slope so fast that when it reaches 
the bottom it’s boiling hot, so you could 
boil eggs in it, if you had the eggs.” 

“The age of miracles,” scoffed the ma- 
jor. “Any more, Charlie?” : 

“Sartain. There’s a brook where I 
caught a nice fish, pulled him out, turned 
around, without stirring from the spot, 
lowered him in a pool of hot water, 
right behind me, without taking him 
from the line, and cooked him.” 

“Tell that one to the marines,” said 
Jones. 

“Them marines ain’t such fools. 
There’s another place where there’s a 
big boiling spring, water boiling hot, and 
underneath it a pool of cold water. I 
dropped my line, with a heavy sinker on 
it, down to the cold water, caught a 
trout, and cooked it while I was pulling 
him out.” 

“Where do you expect to go when you 
die, Charlie?” asked the girl. 

“Injun’s heaven—a happy hunting 
grounds, where the game comes right up 
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and asks you to kill them. That reminds 
me bout another place. Seems, a long 
time ago, there was a mountain that was 
cursed by a big medicine man of the 
Crow nation. This feller was good, and 
when he got through cursin’, everything 
on the mountain turned to stone, and 
has been like that ever since. It has 
stone trees, stone sagebrush, stone prai- 
rie chickens, stone antelopes, and stone 
bears, and all the flowers are crystal. 
The birds that was flying over it was 
caught with their wings spread and fell 
to the ground, like that, and even the 
sun and moon look like stones up there.” 


HE auditors could stand no more, and 

rallied Charlie so severely that he 
became indignant, rose, and looked down 
on them. 

“Trouble with people,” he declared, 
“is that what they ain’t seen they don’t 
believe can be. I’m tellin’ that hell is 
located only a few hundred miles north 
from where we are this minute, and I 
could prove it, if we had time to go over 
there. This world is full of wonders, 
and we don’t know half of it. You bet 
the Injuns won’t go near that place— 
they ain’t no fools.” 

“And you say that hell is not in the 
lower regions, but right here on the Yel- 
lowstone River.” 

“Yes siree, Bob.” 

“Charlie,” laughed Jones, “you're a 
great scout, but your real talent is lying. 
I think probably you are the biggest liar 
that ever lived. Alongside of you, Ana- 
nias and Baron Munchausen were 
tyros.” 

“Those duffers ain’t seen the Yellow- 
stone,” observed Charlie, who then 
stepped outside the light of the camp fire. 

Now, poor old Charlie might have 
been guilty of exaggeration, but there 
was a basis of truth in his tall tales, as 
Casper Molton was to discover within a 
few years. For his glass-mountain story 
was based upon the Obsidian Cliff, the 
huge mass of volcanic glass familiar to 
present-day visitors to Yéllowstone Park. 
People can and do cook trout in the 
boiling springs, and Specimen Ridge, a 
region of petrified objects in the north- 
east corner of the park, is a partial justi- 
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fication of his yarn about the mountain 
cursed by the Crow medicine man. 

His eldborations were due in part to 
the unbelieving attitude of outsiders to- 
ward his truthful reports of his discov- 
eries in the Yellowstone. A somewhat 
similar experience greeted a sixteenth- 
century English traveler, who was re- 
counting wondrous tales to a tavern 
crowd in London. He told them of 
mountains of sugar, rivers of molasses, 
of soldiers springing from ground sown 
with the teeth of dragons, of islands that 
changed their location, and of a king 
who took off his head arid carried it un- 
der his arm. The audience listened with 
open mouth; (but when his invention 
flagged, and he resorted to truth and re- 
lated of seeing fish that came out of the 
water and flew through the air, they fell 
upon him with shouts of anger, chased 
him out of the tavern, and threw stones 
at him until he had fled beyond range. 

In 1866 many trappers and hunters 
had passed through the Yellowstone 
Park region, and all of them were greeted 
with disbelief when they told what they 
had seen. 

About 1830, a trapper named Coul- 
ter discovered this wonderful country 
and returned to civilization to announce 
his discoveries. He was unable to con- 
vince a soul of his veracity, and in de- 
spair he returned to his wonderland and 
lived there until he died, alone. 

Half a million people had crossed the 
Oregon Trail between 1840 and 1865, 
passing within a few hundred miles of 
Yellowstone Park, without being aware 
of its existence, so completely unknown 
was the country north of the trail. And 
these army officers were still in the dark 
and ready to scoff at the more-or-less 
truthful old explorér, whose indignation 
can easily be understood by the reader 
of the present day. 

However, Charlie had built up a repu- 
tation for drawing the long bow when 
he had called Casper’s attention to a 
huge boulder on the far side of a stream. 

“Coming by here last year, I threw a 
stone across the creek,” he declared. 
“It’s wonderful the way things grow out 
here. That there rock was once my 
pebble.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TWO MEN AND A GIRL, 


INCE leaving Fort Laramie, Lucy 

Lattimer had conquered most of her 
prejudice against Yankees. If she had 
hated the blue uniforms, these troops 
now wore faded, dingy rags that could 
hardly be called blue. Only Major Fos- 
ter, on the march, appeared spick and 
span, in ‘beautifully tailored costumes; 
he had two dress uniforms and half a 
dozen service suits in his wagon. Fraz- 
zled in nerves from the constant bump- 
ing of her springless wagon, Lucy had 
accepted with gratitude the loan of one 
of the major’s spare horses and began 
to accompany him on short gallops, 
which Casper watched with increasing 
uneasiness. He ventured to protest to 
the major against leaving the column. 

“We are within plain sight of you, for 
we never ride more than a mile or two 
away. We can spot Indians far enough 
off to get back in safety, and the tur- 
tle’s gait of the column gets on my 
nerves.” 

“Do you think it safe to take Miss 
Lattimer with you, even if you are will- 
ing to take risks yourself, sir?” 

“T tell you there is no danger,” de- 
clared the major testily. “Our experi- 
ence so far has shown us that two hun- 
dred soldiers run no risks. That one 
brush with the redskins taught them a 
lesson.” 

“Vou could be potted from ambush by 
Indians hidden behind these little ridges, 
who could escape before the column 
could overtake them,” said Casper 
firmly. ‘You are a soldier and in com- 
mand, and you have a right to do as you 
please, but I most respectfully protest 
against that young woman accompany- 
ing you, sir.” 

“We'll leave it to Miss Lattimer,” said 
the major. ‘That girl has lots of spirit, 
and you’ll see what her answer will be.” 
He called to Lucy, who was trotting her 
horse along the turf a few yards off the 
trail, and she cantered gayly toward the 
two officers, who were riding side by side. 

“Miss Lattimer,” said the major, “it 
seems our little rides do not meet with 
the approval of Lieutenant Molton. He 
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has Indians on his mind and credits them 
with power to spring right out of the 
earth. Of course, he has no right to in- 
terfere, but he takes advantage of my 
good nature, so I told him that you 
should decide for yourself.” 

“Do you really think there is danger, 
Lieutenant Molton?” she asked quiz- 
zically. 

“T feel sure of it,” he said quietly. 
“Tf IT were in command, I would forbid 
you to stray a hundred yards from the 
column.” 

“Aren’t you lucky 
sneered Major Foster. 

Lucy considered both men, saw Cas- 
per’s earnest face and pleading eyes, and 
she did not miss the malice in the coun- 
tenance of the major. 

“T have reason to respect Lieutenant 
Molton’s opinion,” she said. “If he does 
not wish me to ride away from the troops, 
I feel that I must abide by his wishes.” 

“Nonsense!” blustered the major. 
“Don’t pay any attention to him. I am 
in command here.” 

“But I am a civilian and not under 
your command, Major Foster. I thank 
you for your kindness to me, but, much 
as I enjoyed them, I must give up our 
rides.” 

With a smile which included both men, 
she turned her horse and rode back along 
the line, leaving the major scowling at 
Molton, who could not restrain an ex- 
pression of satisfaction. 

As persons who are the best of friends 
at the beginning of a long journey often 
come to the end of the trail hating one 
another, it was unlikely that Major Fos- 
ter and Lieutenant Molton would grow 
to love each other, since friction had de- 
veloped upon their first meeting, and 
the presence with the little army of a 
young and beautiful girl, in whom both 
proceeded to become interested, was not 
a pacific influence. Molton was getting 
more and more upon the nerves of the 
major, who resented his independence of 
spirit, his ill-concealed resentment for the 
loss of his command, and his youth, his 
good looks, and his influence with Miss 
Lattimer. If Molton had not been pres- 
ent, Foster flattered himself he would 
have made a conquest long since; in- 
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stead, it looked as though the girl pre- 
ferred the junior to the senior officer. 
She had already snubbed him severely 
for intruding upon a téte-a-téte at the 
home of Captain Phillips, and had now 
humiliated him a second time by her 
bland acceptance of the lieutenant’s sug- 
gestion in the face of the wishes of the 
superior officer. 

He read the smile on the face of Cas- 
per Molton, and if Foster had not been 
a gentleman he would have knocked it 
off Molton’s face with his fist. Besides, 
it would have been a violation of army 
regulations to strike an officer, and it 
would cause him to lose the advantage 
he now held because of Casper’s one in- 
fraction of army regulations in quitting 
the command without leave, back at 
Horse Creek. With a face that was fiery 
red and disfigured by a scowl, Major 
Foster rode back along the line, but he 
did not fall in beside Miss Lattimer; in- 
stead, he joined Lieutenant Jones and 
began to discuss extraneous matters. 


ASPER had won that skirmish, but 

he had little satisfaction out of it, 
aside from Miss Lattimer’s sweet submis- 
sion. He realized fully that he had an 
active enemy in the major, whose failure 
to discuss the matter further meant that 
he was biding his time. 

The day of reckoning at Fort Ap- 
pleby would be a heavy one, and, so far 
as Casper could see, all that would save 
him from court-martial and discharge 
from the army would be the snuffing out 
of the vindictive major before the post 
was reached. Of course, it did not enter 
the mind of Lieutenant Molton to move 
toward the elimination of his enemy, but 
he was human enough to feel that, if 
the major, during one of his gallops, 
were dropped from his saddle by an In- 
dian concealed in a thicket, it would 
demonstrate that fate was not always un- 
kind, 

However, the major lost the taste for 
long rides, unaccompanied; perhaps he 
acknowledged the wisdom of Casper’s 
protests, since he certainly had no de- 
sire to perish before his allotted span. 
On the other hand, he stuck closer than 
glue to Miss Lattimer, was her squire 
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upon all occasions, sat by her camp fire, 
and kept Casper from getting a word 
with her, either during the march or dur- 
ing the hours before bedtime. 

It was growing very hot now, and the 
men were suffering intensely, as they 
tramped along, and shoe leather was 
eaten up by the rough trail. The shoes 
furnished by army contractors were of 
poor quality. During the Civil War 
Some of these rascals had sold the gov- 
ernment shoes, the soles of which were 
nothing but cardboard. While that out- 
rage was quickly punished, they still per- 
sisted in cheating the war department 
as much as they dared. All spare shoes 
had been allotted, and now some of the 
soldiers marched with bare feet upon the 
earth. Casper worried over the condi- 
tion of the men and did all he could to 
alleviate their sufferings. He persuaded 
the major to permit some of the men to 
ride the spare mules and horses, suc- 
ceeded in finding places for thirty or 
forty of them in the various wagons, and 
arranged a system of rotation in riding, 
which reduced the hours of marching of 
the whole column nearly two hours a 
day. The barefoot men wrapped pieces 
of buffalo hide around their feet when 
they were compelled to march, and, 
while they grumbled, they made the 
grade. 

One morning a group of horsemen 
was seen approaching from the right of 
the trail. Fully a score of them Casper 
counted, and he immediately gave or- 
ders to load the rifles, and for the flank- 
ers on that side to draw in. But, as they 
came closer, he recognized the army 
blue, and a cheer went up from the col- 
umn at the sight of cavalry in that wild 
country. With a shout, Major Foster 
rode out of the line and galloped to meet 
them, and then Casper saw Buffalo Char- 
lie dashing wildly back along the trail 
toward the column. 


THE advancing cavalry were half a 

mile off, and the major was within 
a few hundred yards of them when he 
suddenly pulled his horse around and 
started to gallop back toward the lines. 
The cavalry spurred their horses and 
rode after him, gaining rapidly. And a 
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moment later Charlie, riding at full 
speed, fired at the advancing horsemen. 
It was enough for Casper, who ordered 
the troops to advance at the double 
quick toward the major, while he put 
spurs to his horse and dashed to the res- 
cue. And now the cavalrymen were fir- 
ing as they rode, and suddenly the ma- 
jor’s horse dove on his nose, kicked, and 
lay still, while Foster was hurled fifteen 
feet ahead of his killed mount. 

Charlie was galloping after Casper, 
and a volley from the advancing infan- 
try halted the horsemen within a short 
distance of Major Foster, who was strug- 
gling on the ground. Casper had already 
recognized that the supposed soldiers 
were Indians, who had acquired full 
United States uniforms, even to the caps, 
While Casper was 
still a hundred feet distant, he saw two 
Indians ride up on either side of the 
major and stoop. Then he saw the offi- 
cer’s body rising in the air, as one savage 
seized his feet, the other his shoulders. 
Riding full tilt, Casper emptied his re- 
volver at them, causing the Indian who 
had the major by the shoulder to drop 
off his horse, while the other let go his 
hold, hurled a tomahawk at the man on 
the ground, which missed, then darted 
off in the wake of the other savages, who 
were in full retreat. Casper swung off 
his horse and stooped over the major, 
disregarding a storm of bullets which 
were directed at him by the fleeing In- 
dians, who turned completely round in 
their saddles and fired as they fled. 

“Are you hurt, major?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“No, but I ought to be. I rode right 
into their trap,” growled the command- 
ing officer. ‘Much obliged for dropping 
that fellow, Molton. I was a sure pris- 
oner, and it serves me right.” 

By this time the scout had reached the 
pair, and the Indians were already out 
of gunshot. He jumped from his horse 
and assisted the major to mount it, then 
leaped behind Casper Molton and rode 
toward the infantry, whose battle line 
had halted a few hundred yards away. 

““You damn fool,” he hissed into Cas- 
per’s ears. ‘Why didn’t you let the In- 
juns get him? We don’t want him.” 
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“T noticed you riding to tle rescue, 
just the same,” retorted Molton. 

“Oh, durn it, he’s a white man, and 
them were Injuns.” 

“It’s a new ruse, 
forms,” said Casper. 
they got them?” 

“Scalped a bunch of soldiers some- 
where up the trail,” hazarded Charlie. 
“They thought they could ride right into 
us and drop thirty or forty soldiers be- 
fore we recognized them. The old ma- 
jor saved a lot of lives by riding out to 
meet them.” 

The troops raised a feeble cheer as 
Foster rode through the line and con- 
tinued on to the wagons; but when Mol- 
ton and Charlie passed, on the same 
horse, the outburst was deafening and 
caused the major to scowl, as he was re- 
ceiving congratulations from Lucy Latti- 
mer. The scowl] deepened when she 
turned glowing eyes upon Casper, as he 
dismounted. 

“That was very gallant, Lieutenant 
Molton!” she exclaimed. ‘For one 
horseman to charge a whole troop of In- 
dians was daring, indeed,” 

Casper flushed with pleasure, but tried 
to dodge the compliment. 

“The major was down,” he said. “We 
had ‘to save him, and the troops were be- 
hind me.” 

“On foot and a long way behind,” she 
persisted. ‘You two gentlemen should 
be great friends after this.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you, Mol- 
ton,” said the major, rather embarrassed. 

“Not at all, sir; you would have done 
the same for me.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. I’m deucedly 
sorry to lose that horse. But whoever 
would have suspected Indians of im- 
personating U. S. cavalry?” 

“There seems to be no form of cun- 
ning of which they are incapable.” 

“So it seems—so it seems.” 


wearing our uni- 
“Wonder where 


ASPER saluted and rode forward, and 

in a moment the detachment was 

again in motion. Before he returned to 

his post, the scout was asked by Casper 

how he recognized the horsemen as In- 
dians. 

“Vou were half a mile farther from 
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them than the rest of us, yet you came 
tearing back to warn us.” 

“T seen smoke signals off in the hills, 
and these fellers came from the same di- 
rection,” he said. “I took one look at 
em and saw by the way they rode they 
was Injuns, uniform or no; you can tell 
Injuns by their seat on a horse. So I 
calculated they would slide into the col- 
umn, shoot down a bunch of your men, 
and maybe run off the spare cattle. 
Never see them try a trick like that 
afore, but ye live and |’arn.” 

“I’m glad it happened like this, other- 
wise they might actually have got 
among us.” 

Charlie chuckled. ‘That darn-fool 
major! Say, I wish I seen his face when 
he rides out to shake hands with the cav- 
alry and finds out they’re a lot 0’ sav- 
ages. Boy, he must ha’ been plumb 
scared! Darn shame he got away. I’d 
kind of like to build a brushwood fire 
under him, myself.” 

“Get back to your post and don’t 
speak disrespectfully of your command- 
ing officer,’ laughed Molton. The old 
buffalo hunter’s face cracked in a leer 
of mirth, then he trotted along in front, 
while Casper walked his horse along, in 
silent meditation. 

Major Foster was riding at the right 
of the column, also deep in thought. 
Quite aware that he had been rash in 
quitting the column to meet the horse- 
men, he chafed at his discomfiture be- 
fore the eyes of the whole outfit. He 
knew that the men were laughing at him 
and the figure he had cut, and he hated 
the thought that Lucy had seen him run- 
ning away from the Indians, while Mol- 
ton had been audacious enough to charge 
into them to his rescue. Of course, he 
would have been insane to tarry when he 
found himself assailed by a score of hos- 
tiles, and the savages were already in 
retreat when Casper made his ride; but 
a girl could not be expected to under- 
stand this, and she had seen the lieuten- 
ant in a heroic attitude, while the major 
was cutting a sorry figure. It was dam- 
nable luck. He had sallied forth for no 
other reason than to break the monotony 
of the dull march, not that he wished to 
pay any especial courtesy to the advanc- 
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ing squadron of cavalry, and he had as- 
sumed, as he was wont to do, that Mol- 
ton was in command, except when he 
felt like taking it over. 

As a matter of fact, Molton had no 
business to rush like a knight-errant 
away from his troops, and he ought to be 
reprimanded for it. It was most unsol- 
dierly. Still, the major would probably 
have been carried off by the savages and 
might now be initiated into unpleasant 
ceremonies, if the lieutenant had held 
strictly to the letter of his duty. The 
major shivered at the thought of torture; 
secretly he was terrified of falling into 
the hands of Indians, and he woke up in 
the night, with his hair standing on end, 
and ready for the scalping knife. Really, 
his escape had been almost miraculous. 
‘He knew he ought to be very grateful 
to Molton for saving him, and he was. 
Hadn’t he told him that he was obliged 
for the service? Confound it, though, 
why need it have been that oaf of a 
lieutenant who had thus put him under 
obligations? Now his hands were tied; 
it would look extremely queer if he pre- 
ferred charges against a man who had 
saved his life. 

Of course, Molton had not come to 
his rescue because of any personal friend- 
liness; the fellow would have done the 
same for one of the galvanized soldiers, 
just as he, Walter Foster, would have 
done had the situation been reversed. 
Molton was just a good soldier; yes, he 
might as well admit that the confounded 
lieutenant was a good soldier, he demon- 
strated that on every occasion, and the 
man knew his business; but personally 
he was objectionable. 

The major sighed; he supposed he 
would have to do the decent thing and 
tell Molton that he would overlook the 
offense at Horse River. If the occa- 
sion offered, Foster would come to Mol- 
ton’s rescue and even things up; then— 
well, let Molton look out for himself. 

Of course, it is usually assumed that 
when one man saves the life of another, 
the saved is filled with love and grati- 
tude and spends the rest of his existence 
trying to show his appreciation in every 
way; that’s the way it is in the melo- 
dramas, but in life things are not always 
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like that. If you hate a man, and he 
puts you under obligations, you resent it 
bitterly; and while you make the con- 
ventional acknowledgments, and you re- 
frain from continued outward manifesta- 
tions of dislike, your feelings are un- 
changed. The major justified his atti- 
tude on the grounds that Molton merely 
had done his duty as a soldier, and his 
frame of mind is not hard to understand 
when you consider it a little. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE BATTLE OF JONES’ KNOLL. 
BEFORE psychologists began poking 
into people’s brains and explaining 
what made the wheels go round, a hero 
was a hero, and a villain just a villain; 
but now we know that every man is able 
to justify what he does upon the grounds 
of personal expediency or necessity. No 
murderer who is not a lunatic slays be- 
cause he gets personal pleasure out of 
murder; he does it for reasons which 
seem satisfactory to himself. To him- 
self every man is a hero, and no man is 
a villain. Major Foster was not one of 
nature’s noblemen, but neither was he a 
scoundrel, and his growing enmity to 
Casper Molton was founded upon what 
he considered excellent reasons. The fel- 
low was an ex-enlisted man, and en- 
listed men never should have been given 
commissions; if they had won them in 
the war, they should have been dis- 
charged from the army with the peace. 
Molton was insolent and insulting when 
he had an opportunity; he didn’t know 
his place; he curried favor with the men 
and made himself popular at the expense 
of his commanding officer; he had the 
effrontery to make up to Miss Lattimer, 
a well-bred girl of an entirely different 
social stratum, who happened to please 
the major. He ought to be cashiered 
for any number of reasons, and now, by 
a stroke of luck, he had put Foster into 
a position where he had to smirk and 
pretend to be friendly and abandon the 
scheme of chasing him out of the army. 
It was most disgusting. 
Night overtook the column upon the 
banks of a small stream, with plenty of 
soft green grass and bushes and groves 
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of trees along its banks—a true oasis in 
the barren country, the sight of which 
had caused a thrill of pleasure to run 
through the ranks. Casper marched the 
outfit right to the river and prepared to 
ford it. Major Foster summoned him. 

“Make camp here,” he commanded. 
“We couldn’t find a better place.” 

Casper demurred. “If you will par- 
don me, sir,” he said, “I intend to cross 
the stream and camp on the summit of 
that rising ground, about a quarter of 
a mile beyond.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, why?” demanded 
the major testily. ‘Here is plenty of 
water, soft green grass, and an ideal situ- 
ation. Over there you will have to 
carry water a quarter of a mile.” 

“Tdeal in peace time, sir, but there is 
rising ground on all sides, and because 


ot the vegetation the Indians might - 


creep up and be among us before we dis- 
covered them. We learned this after- 
noon how crafty they are; we know 
large bands are following us; much bet- 
ter carry water and camp where we can 
defend ourselves, and where we can de- 
tect them some distance off.” 

The major knew the man was right, 
but hated to admit it. He disliked to 
think that he had not considered the mil- 
itary stupidity of camping in that invit- 
ing place, and he had no desire to wake 
up and find Indians entering his tent. 
However, he made a virtue of his acqui- 
escence. 

“With proper cordons of sentries, this 
camp would be perfectly safe,” he said. 
“However, after what happened this aft- 
ernoon, I wish to extend to you every 
consideration. Therefore, move on to 
your knoll if you think it best.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Casper, who 
hastened away, and soon the outfit was 
climbing the rise on the other side of 
the stream. Camp was made in the 
usual way, but with extra precaution. 
Casks were filled with water and imme- 
diately taken up the grade; the wagons 
were circled, the stock, after being al- 
lowed to graze, was placed in a hastily 
improvised corral inside the circle. Part 
of the contents of the wagons was piled 
beneath for better protection, and dou- 
ble cordons of sentries were placed 
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around the camp. As the Indians un- 
doubtedly knew their location, there was 
no reason for concealing fires, and they 
feasted on the last of the buffalo meat. 


CASPER fixed a nook for Lucy in the 
center of camp and piled around her 
little tent barrels of salt pork, several 
big bales of cotton cloth, and other stores 
which might stop bullets. He had ar- 
mored her quarters so efficiently that 
the major could find no fault with the 
arrangements when he inspected them. 

“T smell Injuns,” Buffalo Charlie told 
Casper. “I think there is a big band 
somewhere around, and they’ll attack 
just before dawn.” 

“How do you know all that—you 
haven’t seen anything especial, have 
you?” 

“When you don’t see any signs of 
them, that means they’re right on top 
of you. All afternoon I ain’t seen a 
thing, so I know they’re about. Be- 
sides, this is the best place between Lara- 
mie and Reno for them to tackle us; 
we're ‘bout halfway, too far to get help 
if they get us into trouble. Mark my 
words, we get them to-night. I’m go- 
ing outside, bout four o’clock, myself. 
Them sentries won’t see an Injun till 
their scalp’s gone.” 

Foster was rather chastened by his 
experience of the day and was quite will- 
ing to believe that there might be an 
attack, and, accordingly, the usual fric- 
tion regarding night arrangements was 
absent. 

All three officers went among the 
groups of men, explaining to them what 
they should do in case of an attempted 
surprise. Casper revealed the usual In- 
dian plan of attack. 

“They'll creep up the hill on their bel- 
lies and surround the camp,” he said. 
“Tf they can, they will overpower the 
sentries without sound, and their object 
will be to reach the wagons before the 
alarm is given. You will fire from un- 
der the wagons; in no case venture out- 
side. You must watch for the flash of 
an Indian’s gun, because there will be 
no other way to locate him. Keep per- 
fectly cool; we are such a large party 
that they have no chance of taking the 
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camp; but remember to have your bayo- 
nets loose in your belts, to use at close 
quarters, in case any of them manage to 
creep under the wagons. In the dark- 
ness there is no chance for organized 
fighting and volley firing; it’s every man 
for himself, and only shoot when you see 
a target. You must watch for flaming 
arrows and put them out at once. If 
they can set any of the wagon tops on 
fire, they will light up the camp and 
can pick you off from the darkness. Hide 
behind the boxes and bales placed under 
the wagons. Don’t expose yourself. 
Some Indians can see in the dark. 

“Remember the officers will be mov- 
ing from point to point, ready to bring 
up reénforcements, if they mass at any 
one spot. This may be a false alarm, 
but make up your minds that one of 
these nights we are sure to be attacked, 
and from now on sleep on your arms.” 

The successful brush with the savages 
east of Laramie had removed from the 
minds of the men some of their terror 
of Indians; nevertheless, they were still 
green at this sort of warfare and had no 
stomach for it. Doubtless there were 
cowards among them who might have run 
away, if there had been a place to run; 
but, dreadful as it was to lie in the dark, 
expecting a multitude of painted devils 
to swoop down upon them, it was more 
horrible to venture outside the protec- 
tion of the camp, into a night world 
peopled with the savages. That every 
man would fight to the last under such 
circumstances was not to be questioned. 
Those who deserved most pity were the 
unfortunate sentries who were forced to 
leave the camp and lie outside on the 
hillside, a couple of hundred feet away, 
to listen for a foe whom they knew made 
no sound. 

The practice of walking post was not 
to be thought of. An upright, walking 
sentry would be a mark for the savages, 
and in the state of mind of the men they 
were likely to fire at one another. Their 
instructions were to lie snug at their 
posts and fire at the first indication of 
a foe, then to leg it for the camp as 
quickly as possible. Casper arranged to 
change guards every hour, and told the 
sergeant of the guard to call loudly, as 
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he approached each post, lest the hys- 
terical soldier fire into the relief. 


T would seem that there could be no 

' sleep there, with the expectation 
of attack; yet so weary were the sol- 
diers after their long march and the 
labor of making their intrenched camp 
that most of them were soon fast asleep. 
Even Lucy Lattimer dozed while the 
major was talking to her, then pleaded 
with him to excuse her from further con- 
versation, aS she was so tired. Casper 
had to pinch himself to keep awake, for 
he also was weary. 

The strain of expectancy was almost 
intolerable, and Casper was human 
enough to experience fear. Although he 
had served in the victorious army in the 
greatest war in history until the World 
War of 1914-18, Casper had never suf- 
fered from nerves as he did at this time. 
After all, he had been a member of a 
great army, facing another great army, 
and, because of the masses of men and 
the impossibility of maintaining organi- 
zation, night attacks were rare. 

But here was a tiny band, away out in 
a remote, almost unexplored country, be- 
yond the possibility of help in an emer- 
gency, facing an uncounted foe. Their 
assailants might number five hundred or 
five thousand, he did not know—foes 
whom night would make daring, and who 
were physically superior to soldiers in 
hand-to-hand fighting in the dark. With 
the Indians rested the initiative, and 
their guns were probably as good as his 
own, and their arrows, in the close quar- 
ters made possible by a moonless night, 
were even more effective than rifles, for 
they could be discharged without the be- 
traying flash that guns would make. 

There were women in the camp; one 
of them the winsome girl with whom he 
knew himself to be deeply in love; of 
course, he would fight to the death to 
protect her; but would his death be suffi- 
cient? If she was captured—— He 
could not bring himself to think of her 
capture. What grisly tortures the sav- 
ages reserved for women cannot be set 
down in print. 

Casper no longer feared the defection 
of the galvanized soldiers, for decent 
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treatment had been appreciated by these 
unfortunate men, and they had sense 
enough to realize that they must beat off 
the Indians, or be treated exactly like 
their Yankee brothers in arms. In all 
probability they were better marksmen 
than the Northern soldiers and more 
likely to be effective in a night combat 
than the others. 

Every now and then a coyote howled; 
perhaps it was not a coyote, but Indians 
signaling, for they could imitate the calls 
of all animals. The camp was deathly 
still. He strolled over to Lucy’s tent, 
but the flap was closed, and outside it 
lay black Anthony, also fast asleep, with 
his gun lying across his breast. While 
Casper looked down on him, he began 
to snore. 

About three thirty o’clock there came 
the sharp report of a rifle from one of 
the sentries to the east, and at once the 
camp awoke, and the soldiers scurried to 
the wagons assigned them for defense. 
A moment later came the sentries, crawl- 
ing through the circle, shouting their 
names, so that they would not be fired 


upon. 

Buffalo Charlle arrived from some- 
where and reported to Major Foster, who 
had joined Casper and Lieutenant Jones. 

“No Injuns,” he said. ‘The darn fool 
got scared and fired off his gun.” 

“Vl scold him for that!” exclaimed 
the major. “Get your sentries out again, 
Mr. Molton.” 

“Wait!” exclaimed Charlie suddenly. 
He was listening intently. 

A coyote had barked somewhere and 
was answered by a second bark on the 
other side of the camp. 

“That’s them, major,” declared the 
scout, “Them calls means they’ve sur- 
rounded the camp.” 

The trumpet blared shrilly the call 
“To Arms!” 

“They’re coming, men!” shouted the 
major. “Don’t waste a shot. Let them 
fire first, then blaze at the gun flashes.” 


THE camp was in total darkness. It 

formed a rough circle, about one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter. So 
intensely black was the night that the 
three officers and the scout could not 
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distinguish faces, although they stood 
within a foot or two of one another. 
They heard the scuffling. and scurrying 
of the soldiers, the stamping of the ani- 
mals, whom some instinct warned of dan- 
ger, low, hysterical laughs, and the grum- 
ble of many tongues, but they could see 
nothing. There was actual danger of 
the circle being penetrated, for there was 
a slight space insufficiently barricaded 
between each wagon. A couple of ma- 
chine guns would have made an attack 
such as this impossible, but the rapid- 


fire gun, like the repeating rifle, was still , 


in its infancy and not to be given to 
small detachments fighting ten times 
their number of Indians. 

It must be remembered that the troops 
were armed with breech-loading rifles, 
containing a single cartridge, which had 
to be ejected, and a fresh one inserted 
in the breech, before a second shot could 
be fired. In daylight this was the work 
of a few seconds; fumbling in the dark, 
it would take the men longer to reload. 

Suddenly there was a blast of firing, 
like the popping of a bunch of cannon 
crackers, and for a second the outside 
of the wagon train was lit up. The In- 
dians had crept within fifty feet of the 
wagon circle before firing, and they fol- 
lowed up the shots with a burst of shriek- 
ing that caused the skin of every soul 
within the corral to creep. The soldiers 
were replying—shooting at the gun 
flashes—and the battle was on. 

The savages had dismounted for the 
attack and were lying flat on their 
stomachs upon the ground, and each In- 
dian, after firing, changed his position 
instantly, so that hits were few. The 
soldiers continued to blaze away, and 
there came whinnies and bellows of pain 
from animals which had been wounded, 
and the mules brayed loudly. The off- 
cers separated and began to circle be- 
hind the wagons, watching sharply for 
breaks, as a few Indians inside might 
demoralize the garrison. 

The savages continued their unearthly 
yelling. If the volume of noise furnished 
an indication of their numbers, there 
must be thousands of them. And then 
from the darkness came arrows with 
flaming shaft ends. The ammunition had 
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been piled in the center of the corral, 
and men assigned to carry supplies of 
cartridges to the fighters; but if any of 
the wagons caught fire, the light would 
enable the Indians to find easy targets. 
However, all the first discharge of burn- 
ing arrows struck the wooden sides of 
‘the wagons and fell to the ground, dis- 
closing crawling Indians who had crept 
to within a half dozen feet of the de- 
fenses, and several of whom were potted 
by the white marksmen. 

Casper estimated by the gun flashes 
that there must be three or four hun- 
dred rifles among the attacking force, 
which meant that the enemy probably 
numbered more than a thousand, be- 
cause less than half the plains Indians 
at this period owned rifles, the others 
wielding bows and arrows with almost 
equally deadly effect. And these arrows 
began to penetrate holes in the defense 
and find human marks, for cries of 
wounded now made the night more ago- 
nizing. 

White troops attacking under such cir- 
cumstances would have massed and 
forced their way through some of the 
openings between wagons, moving the 
wagons by sheer force of numbers, in 
which case the fighting would have been 
hand to hand in five minutes, and the 
stronger would have conquered. But, 
as usual, the Indian general seemed in- 
competent; probably he could not en- 
force his orders on his braves, if he had 
wished to take such a course. Once bat- 
tle was joined, the Indian became an in- 
dividual fighter, as did the old Greek he- 
roes in the siege of Troy. 

An emigrant woman, wakened from 
sound sleep by the sudden roar of guns, 
had burst into the most hideous shriek- 
ing, and her cries shrilled above the 
whoops of the savages and the shouts of 
the fighting men. Casper had grouped 
about fifty men in the center of the cor- 
ral as a reserve to be rushed to any point 
where help was needed, and these lay, 
with their rifles ready, trembling. 


“THE major, Casper, and Jones were 

able to see the fray, despite the 
blackness of the night, because of the 
winking of the gunfire. The heavy 
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charges of powder flashed so brightly that 
when a dozen rifles went off simultane- 
ously the whole camp was illuminated 
for a second—long enough for the sav- 
ages to spy their targets. 

Occasionally daring warriors would 
rise to their feet and dash for the open- 
ings, clambering over boxes and barrels, 
to be clubbed over the head by mus- 
kets or jabbed with the long, three-cor- 
nered bayonets of the soldiers; but most 
of the savages were content to lie within 
a short distance of the wagons and aim 
at the gun flashes, as the whites were 
doing on their side. 

At such close quarters, even this ran- 
dom firing was deadly enough. Men 
were falling with alarming frequency in- 
side the corral, and gun barrels were get- 
ting too hot to use. Some of the mules 
broke loose and began to dash about the 
inclosure, leaving havoc in their wake, 
kicking over pans and kettles and get- 
ting entangled in tent ropes. One of 
them knocked down the major’s tent, a 
catastrophe unnoticed in the uproar; but 
in the morning, when it was discovered 
that the animal’s hoofs had crashed in 
the side of the celebrated tin bathtub, 
there was rejoicing among the enlisted 
men. 

What Casper had feared now hap- 
pened—the cover of one of the wagons 
caught fire and communicated itself. to 
the contents, which began to burn 
briskly. He commandeered several men 
and began to throw water from pails 
upon the fire, but, aided by the light, a 
rain of arrows was falling in the corral, 
and Casper ordered the defenders to 
withdraw from the vicinity of the burn- 
ing wagon. If the Indians burst through, 
there they would be outlined against the 
light and fall in swarms. However, this 
the astute redskins understood perfectly, 
and they did not charge, but confined 
themselves to picking off every person 
who showed himself. On the other hand, 
the light from the wagon revealed a nest 
of Indians within thirty feet of it, and, 
before they were able to get away, a 
dozen or more of them received leaden 
tribute. 

Rushing across the inclosure, Casper, 
stumbled against a woman whom he had’ 
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no trouble recognizing in the dim light 
as Lucy Lattimer. 
“What are you doing here?” he 


snarled. ‘Go back.” 
“T won’t. I can shoot. I want to 
help.” 


Without a word he picked her up in 
his arms and carried her to the tent. 
Anthony crouched outside of it, his gun 
in his hand, but much too terrified to be 
of any value in the defense. Casper 
climbed over the protective barrier, 
plunged into the dark tent, and laid her 
en the ground. 

“How dare you! 
stay here.” 

“You must. You'll be killed. 
bid you to come out again.” 

“You fool! I must. Tl go mad in 
here. I won’t be captured by Indians. 
T’ll die first.” 

“Lucy, darling,” he implored, “for my 
sake, please stay here where you are 
safe.” 

“How dare you call me ‘darling?’ I 
hate you, you Yankee brute!” screamed 
the girl, who was now beside herself. 
“Let me out of here!” 

Without answer, he dashed out and 
grasped the arm of a soldier who was 
passing. 

“You stay here and defend this bar- 
ricade,” he commanded. ‘Don’t let that 
woman out of the tent under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

The situation was unchanged during 
his moment’s absence, save that the light 
from the burning wagon was growing 
dim. But he saw a gray streak in the 
eastern sky that gave him heart, for in 
an hour it would be dawn, and as soon 
as there was light the advantage would 
be all on his side. Well, time would soon 
tell. 

The savages saw the coming dawn, 
also, and drew off for a few moments. 
Firing ceased, and the lull lasted some 
minutes, which gave the defenders time 
to cool their gun barrels, take count of 
stock, and get ready for a new attack. 
It was too dark to learn how the garri- 
son had suffered, but Casper stumbled 
over several bodies, as he poked his way 
about, and realized that the toll would 
be heavy. 


Let me go. I won’t 


I for- 
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‘THE lull having lasted several minutes, 

Major Foster, who had jointed Cas- 
per, ventured to hope that the Indians 
had withdrawn, when there came a tre- 
mendous shrilling from one quarter, as 
though all the red men had massed like 
a college-cheering section. It was enough 
for Casper, who now called forward his 
reserves. 

“Tt’s a charge,” he told Foster. “I 
think they intend to break through where 
that wagon was destroyed.” 

He placed fifty men in a line across 
the circle back of the fired wagon and 
reénforced those fighting under the wag- 
ons on either side. And in a moment the 
charge came. The savages had done 
what they rarely do, massed in a mob, 
and they came into the dim light beyond 
the burning wagon, shrieking and yell- 
ing, the front rank discharging their guns. 
The defenders opened upon them, and 
some fell, but the rest came on. Despite 
the fire, they came squirming and wrig- 
gling through the line, sprawling over 
boxes and bales, picking themselves up 
and surging on. They were naked sav- 
ages; their eyes gleamed wickedly, and 
they never ceased their horrifying yells. 
From the rear, firing reopened—evidently 
a feint to keep the defenders at their 
posts at that point; but the mass was 
now within the circle, and Major Fos- 
ter gave the word to the line of men 
lying on the ground. 

“Fix bayonets!” he shouted. A few 
seconds of fumbling, while the savages 
were almost upon them and tomahawks 
came hurtling into the line of men in 
blue. 

“Charge!” shouted the major. The 
disciplined soldiers rose as one man, and 
a line of gleaming bayonets swept down 
upon the mass of wild men. There is 
nothing more alarming than bayonets at 
close quarters. Few disciplined troops 
can stand against them. What chance 
have savages? With shrieks of terror, 
the front line turned and tried to claw 
its way through; for a moment, the mass 
behind resisted, then also turned tail. 

It was the first time that this horde 
of wagon-train destroyers had ever faced 
a row of bayonets at close quarters, and 
they liked it no more than their ances- 
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tors, eighty years before, had relished the 
bayonets of “Mad Anthony” Wayne’s 
Revolutionary veterans. The steel pene- 
trated naked backs. It was a thin, wa- 
vering line, but it was sufficient; for, in 
two minutes, there was not a savage in 
the inclosure, save a score who lay writh- 
ing upon the ground. 

“Charge!” exclaimed the major, wav- 
ing his sword and rushing ahead. 

Casper seized him by the arm. 

“Not outside the circle,” he pleaded. 
“It’s suicide, major.” 

“Don’t you interfere with me,” cried 
the frenzied officer. ‘“Charge!” 

The men obeyed orders, and Casper 
rushed along with the major. He could 
mot do otherwise. The soldiers clam- 
bered over the obstructions and were in 
outer darkness; no foe was visible. Then 
there came a crash, a blaze, and a dozen 
men fell, This brought the major to 
his senses. “To the rear, march!” he 
roared and was glad to hasten back to- 
shelter with his men, a half dozen of 
whom he had killed by his recklessness. 

And then the battle simmered for a 
while, as the eastern sky grew lighter. 
The Indians fired steadily, and the de- 
fenders returned the fire, but the charge 
had turned the tide, and daylight would 
settle the struggle. The guns of the In- 
dians spoke, but from a distance; they 
were withdrawing down the hill before 
the light of day. When it was broad 
daylight, the defenders could see them 
mounting their horses, a quarter of a 
mile away. Many of the Indians carried 
the bodies of dead and wounded com- 
rades and were lifting them upon the 
horses. In another quarter of an hour 
the attacking party had vanished. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LAST STRAW. 


ASPER was taking count of stock 
when he met Lucy Lattimer, who 
confronted him. As he attempted to ad- 
dress her, fire blazed in her eyes, and 
her little foot stamped on the ground. 
“Don’t you speak to me, sir!” she ex- 
claimed. “TI’ll never forgive you for the 
rudeness and the humiliation you put 
upon me this night.” 
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“But it was for your good,” Cas- 
per stammered. 

“You dared to make love to me, sir. 
At such a time! You dared! You, a 
clod of earth!” 

She turned and almost ran back to- 
ward her tent. With a gesture of de- 
spair, he turned to his duty and faced a 
sergeant who came to report the death 
of Lieutenant Jones. The youngster had 
gone down during the first inrush of sav- 
ages, fighting desperately at a wagon 
opening, and three dead: Indians lay upon 
his body. 

The toll of the battle was appalling, 
for twenty-three men were dead and forty 
were wounded, for whom there was no 
doctor in the detachment. The emigrant 
women~were doing their best for those 
who were suffering with bullet and arrow 
wounds. Out of a little less than two 
hundred men, the casualties amounted to 
nearly one third. 

Inside the inclosure were the bodies of 
forty-two dead Indians, and a dozen 
more lay close to the wagon circle out- 
side. In all probability, as many other 
savages had been killed, and a couple of 
hundred wounded; but their custom of 
carrying off both dead and wounded 
made it impossible to reckon their loss. 

There were_a dozen dead mules and 
horses, and half a dozen others were so 
severely wounded that it was necessary 
to shoot them. This presented a prob- 
lem that required immediate solution. 
Casper had some slight knowledge of sur- 
gery, and Major Foster knew as much, 
and both were busy for a couple of hours 
bandaging the wounded, aided by Lucy 
Lattimer, who proved to be deft and ten- 
der in such ministrations. She did not 
address a word to Casper, but was very 
affable with Foster. 

If the night had been hellish for the 
officers and soldiers who fought the fight, 
the excitement of battle had enabled them 
to bear it; and neither Casper nor the 
major was able to realize the agony of 
Lucy Lattimer, who lay in a trembling, 
shivering heap in a dark little tent, while 
all around her the guns roared and the 
unearthly yelling of the savages speared 
her soul. For a time she prayed; then 
she could not pray; she had waited for 
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death from a tomahawk or an arrow, 
until she heard something which trans- 
formed her and sent her dashing from 
the tent like an Amazon. 

Over in one corner of the inclosure a 
couple of dozen of galvanized soldiers 
had replied to the war whoop of the sav- 
ages with that thrilling “Yip!” which 
she knew so well, the battle cry of the 
South—the rebel yell. 

Casper had heard it, recognized it, 
smiled grimly, and went on with his 
duty; but to Lucy it was a summons to 
go out and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the men and fight to the end. Filled 
with this high resolve, she had darted 
into the darkness, encountered Casper, 
who had raged at her, ignored her cour- 
ageous appeal, grabbed her and thrust 
her back into the dark cavern from which 
she had emerged, then affronted her by 
putting a soldier to guard her. Her rage 
was so great that it enabled her to en- 
dure the pandemonium of the Indian 
charge; she sobbed with fury and 
breathed threats of vengeance against 
the miserable Yankee. His failure to ad- 
mire her wish to participate in the bat- 
tle wounded her pride, and his tender 
“darling” added insult to injury. So she 
went about her duty of caring for the 
wounded, with smoldering eyes and set 
lips, her nerves still raw at the edges, 
telling herself that she despised and 
loathed the insolent Kansan. And, be- 
ing a woman, she smiled on Major 
Foster. 

She had been working half an hour, 
bandaging hideous wounds which made 
her heartsick, when Anthony, his face 
betraying some new catastrophe, touched 
her right arm. 

“Miss Lucy,” he mumbled, ‘‘we’s done 
for now.” 

“Go way, Anthony. I’m busy.” 

“Miss Lucy, dem Injuns done burn up 
our wagon; ain’t nothin’ left but the 
wheels.” 


“THE girl turned pale, bit her lip, and 
continued to bandage the shoul- 


der of a bearded Yankee soldier, who 


gazed at her in dumb gratitude. She 
knew that one of the wagons had been 
destroyed by a flaming arrow, but that 
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it should be her wagon, out of the 
twenty-seven in the outfit, seemed too 
much for Providence to put upon one 
orphan girl. In that wagon was stored 
everything she owned in the world, her 
scanty wardrobe, her poor treasures, the 
supplies and provisions necessary for the 
journey, the few relics of her father, and 
her tiny supply of money. All was gone. 

She finished her bandage, touched the 
patient commiseratingly with her soft 
little hand upon his pain-written counte- 
nance, then followed Anthony to the 
wagon. As he had stated, it was de- 
stroyed. A few planks of the wagon 
box, the four wheels, the iron work, and 
charred remnants of boxes and barrels 
alone remained. There would be noth- 
ing to salvage. 

She sank upon a box, hid her face in 
her hands, and tried to consider the situ- 
ation. While she had the wagon she 
was, in a sense, independent; though she 
traveled with the detachment, she sub- 
sisted upon her own provisions, she was 
drawn by her own mules and rode in her 
own chariot. Now she was destitute, her 
existence dependent upon the charity of 
the soldiers, her means of reaching Vir- 
ginia City and her relative vanished, and 
her future was without hope. Some one 
touched her on the shoulder, her strained 
white face lifted, and she saw Major 
Foster, hat in hand, standing before her. 

“Miss Lattimer,” he said, “I am 
grieved beyond measure at your misfor- 
tune. I would prefer to have lost all 
our wagons than to have yours destroyed, 
but it was the fortune of war. I know 
what you are thinking, how you are re- 
garding your future, but it rests with 
you to restore it.” 

“How do you mean?” she said faintly. 

“You and I are the same kind of peo- 
ple, though we hail from different sec- 
tions. We have the same sort of out- 
lock and ideals; we are members of good 
families; neither of us has anything in 
common with these people about us, and 
we understand each other. I have been 
in love with you from the first moment 
I saw you. I intended to speak at Fort 
Appleby, but this catastrophe makes it 
proper for me to speak now. You are 
helpless and hopeless; you hate to eat 
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the bread of charity, and you don’t know 
where to turn. I offer you a refuge. 
Be my wife.” 

Lucy rose to her feet, touched by the 
man’s apparent generosity, and by the 
earnestness of his speech, and in her 
situation she was tempted. 

“Aren’t you taking advantage of my 
situation, major?” she asked. “I don’t 
know that you love me really, and I am 
sure I don’t love you as a wife should. 
I haven’t considered you as a husband.” 

“Perhaps you love Molton,” he said 
harshly. 

“No; I hate him,” she said, and at the 
moment she believed her own statement. 

“As the fiancée of the commander of 
this detachment, you have a right here, 
and you are beholden to no one; your 
status js assured. I must not be cen- 
sidered as an enemy .of your country; 
though I was in the army, I was never 
sent against the South. I love you sin- 
cerely. Dll make you a good husband. 
Consider, when we reach Fort Appleby, 
you must remain there because you can’t 
go on; yet what can you do? How can 
you live? Your pride will prevent you 
from accepting what you cannot pay for, 
but, as Mrs. Foster, you are the real 
boss of the fort; you are the ruler of its 
commander and his garrison; you have 
‘your own house, and your welfare is the 
object of all within the walls.” 

“Tt seems I have no choice,” said the 
girl, with a wan smile. “I respect you, 
Major Foster, but I don’t think I love 
you.” 

“T am satisfied. I know Southern 
women. Once you are my wife, you will 
learn to love me. God knows I will be 
good to you. Will you do me the 
honor?” 

His voice broke in his eagerness, and 
his hand was extended. 

Lucy took it. “I thank you, sir. I 
shall try to be worthy of the honor you 
do a friendless, penniless orphan in ask- 
ing her to marry you.” 

“The honor is mine, madam,” he said. 


[F the language of these people sounds 

stilted to us, remember those were 
formal days, and even marriage did not 
dispense with formality. Many husbands 
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and wives never called each other by 
their first names, but addressed each 
other as Mr, and Mrs., through long 
married lives. 

The eyes of scores of soldiers were on 
them, and the major did not attempt to 
take her in his arms and kiss her, for 
which she was secretly grateful. He 
bent from the waist and kissed her hand. 

“Now I must arrange to make you 
comfortable,” he said, as he left her. 

Lucy returned to her seat on the box, 
bewildered by the suddenness of it all. 
A moment before she had been without 
resource, alone in the wilderness, de- 
pendent upon the kindness of men who 
had recently been her enemies. Now 
her future was assured; she was to be 
the wife of an important army officer, 
assured of such comforts as the wilder-: 
ness could give, with a strong, confident 
man to guard and protect her; she could 
lay her burdens upon her husband’s 
shoulder. And yet she was not happy; 
instead, she felt a sinking of the heart, 
and her eyes involuntarily sought Cas- 
per Molton, who was busy some distance 
away, bringing order out of chaos. 

Major Foster had sensed the psycho- 
logical moment, without ever having 
heard the expression. His proposal had 
opened a door when all doors seemed 
shut against her, and he had offered her 
refuge when she was numb with despair. 
He was a shelter from the storm of ad- 
versity which beat about her. The night 
before she would have refused him 
scornfully, to-morrow her courage might 
have returned, and she would have de- 
clined his generous offer; but to-day she 
was conquered—the prey of the first 
comer. Back in Julesburg she had risen 
above the helpless attitude of women of 
her time and boldly set forth to seek her 
fortune without masculine support; her 
courage had been oozing slowly, and 
her prejudices had yielded to necessity. 
She had weakened: under the strain until 
this last stroke of adversity had caused 
her collapse, and she had consented to 
marry a Union officer for food and 
clothes and a place to sleep. She was 
not even sure she had liked the major, 
but she had to have shelter or die. 

Casper Molton? She told herself that 
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he was impossible, a common sort of 
man, sprung from common people. He 
was charming, perhaps, and brave and 
admirable, but not her sort. Yet, were 
conditions equal, she would have pre- 
ferred him to the major. Most likely 
he would be willing to marry her, but 
she had told him last night that she 
hated him, and he would not dare pro- 
pose to her; certainly she could not ap- 
peal to him. At this moment she was 
penniless, helpless, without means of sus- 
tenance or transport, dependent upon 
army stores for her next meal, without a 
change of linen, and with no means of 
procuring it, save through the generosity 
of army women at the next post. It was 
no time for sentiment or regret; she had 
no means of knowing that Casper wanted 
her now, and she had to accept the first 
offer, and the major had made it. 

Yet her eyes still followed the lieu- 
tenant, and they were wistful. 

Major Foster, on his side, was filled 
with satisfaction, for the appeal of the 
girl had become irresistible. Though he 
treasured his liberty and had planned 
to marry a woman of wealth, who could 
help him in his career, he had been 
thrown into the company of the South- 
ern beauty for weeks under circum- 
stances which made for intimacy. If, in 
the beginning, he had hoped merely for 
distraction from Lucy Lattimer, he had 
soon come to realize that Molton had 
fallen deeply in love with the girl, and 
that she seemed to favor him. To most 
men an object is doubly valuable when 
others covet it, and a rival enhanced 
Lucy’s worthiness in his eyes. Besides, 
he hated Molton with the hatred of a 
selfish man toward one whom he has 
envied, and he knew that it would griev- 
ously hurt the lieutenant to learn that 
the girl preferred Walter Foster. Thus 
he had the double satisfaction of win- 
ning a delectable woman and beating a 
powerful competitor. 


E had not intended to ask her to 
marry him, had not made up his 
mind that he wanted to take a wife, but 
the news of the destruction of the wagon 
containing all her resources convinced 
him that it was now or never. Being a 
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clever man, he understood how appalling 
the situation would appear to her; that 
she would accept him as a drowning man 
clutches at a straw. Foster wanted her 
for his wife. If he got her, he was not 
the type who would suffer because she 
did not reciprocate his feeling. If she 
came to love him devotedly, well and 
good; in any event, she would belong to 
him, and he knew her sort—she would be 
a loyal and faithful, if not a loving, wife. 
His vanity was such that he was rea- 
sonably sure she would learn to love him 
when she knew him better. In any event, 
she had accepted him, and he looked 
forward pleasurably to breaking the news 
to Molton. 

As usual, he had left all the details for 
the reorganization of the outfit—the care 
of the wounded, the burial of the dead, 
and the reloading of the wagons—to Cas- 
per, who was so busy that he had not 
yet learned that it was Lucy’s wagon 
which had been destroyed by fire. Minus 
the able services of Jones, Casper was 
almost frantic because there was so much 
to be done, and the noncoms were with- 
out initiative. He had set a score of 
men to digging a great trench, in which 
all the dead would be buried, on the 
field where they had fallen. He had 
driven away, with bitter words and a 
loaded revolver, two or three of the emi- 
grants, whom he had discovered scalp- 
ing the dead Indians. He would have 
to abandon three or four wagons for lack 
of draft animals, and two or three others 
must be emptied of their stores, for the 
conveyance of the wounded men. 

A squad had been sent to cut grass 
which would line the bottoms of the 
wagons and absorb to some extent the 
wicked jolting of the big carts, which 
would cause intense suffering to the in- 
jured. A pile was being made of the 
supplies which must be left behind, and 
these would be burned to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the savages. 

It took many hours to perform these 
duties, but at length they were accom- 
plished, and the dead laid in the big 
grave ready for the final ceremony. He 
sought the major to ask him to conduct 
the burial service, and then, for the first 
time, he approached Lucy Lattimer, who 
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watched him come near, with a face of 
stone. 

“Miss Lattimer,” he said, “I wish to 
apologize for my rudeness of last night, 
which was due entirely to my anxiety 
for your safety. My impertinence in 
venturing to speak to you as I think of 
you was due to the excitement of the 
moment. I wish to express my deep 
sorrow for the loss of your wagon and 
supplies and to offer you any assistance 
in my power.” 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, impressed 
by his earnestness and his manliness. 
Her rancor—what had been left by 
morning—had melted since she had cut 
herself off from him forever by her ac- 
ceptance of the major. “I was distraught, 
driven frantic by the noise of the bat- 
tle, and I said harsh things for which 
I am sorry.” 

“Please believe I admired and appre- 
ciated your courage,” he continued. 
“Only there was little that you could 
have done, and your life was the most 
important thing in the camp. I hope you 
won’t feel distressed over the loss of your 
supplies. .We still have plenty, and you 
will be a most welcome guest at our 
mess.” 

“T am obliged, sir,” she said with a 
slight smile. ‘However, Major Foster 
has already come to my rescue.” 

“He would, naturally. I was speak- 
ing for him as well as myself,” he said 
a trifle stiffly. “I must go now. We are 
about to bury our dead.” 

“I will pray for them, Mr. Molton. 
They died so that we might live.” 

“J. am sure your prayers will be 
heard,” he said, with a bow, then turned 
and hastened toward the major, who nod- 
ded. Whereupon Casper gave the order 
to draw up the troops before the big 
trench in which the dead soldiers lay, 
with no other covering than their uni- 
forms, but with a spare flag spread out 
across the topmost layer of bodies. 

The major had found time to put on 
his full-dress uniform, with its gold 
shoulder knots, saber and sash, and was 
a splendid-looking figure, as he advanced 
and took his place before the grave. 
Lucy and the emigrant women drew 
near, then knelt. In a ringing voice, 
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Major Foster paid a tribute to the 
fallen, repeated a short prayer from the 
book, which was echoed by the soldiers 
and the women. A squad stepped for- 
ward and fired a salute over the grave; 
then the grave diggers began to throw 
the earth upon the bodies. 

Many of the soldiers stood with tears 
coursing down their dirty, bearded. faces. 
Their best friends lay among the slain. 
The women sobbed loudly, the earth fell 
silently upon the cold forms, and then 
the bugler blew taps which was reéchoed 
mournfully from the hills. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BITTER REFLECTIONS. 


HE sorrow of the soldiers was min- 

gled with a tinge of self-pity, for 
most of them believed that they would 
share the fate of their dead companions. 
Nearly a third of their total force had 
been killed or wounded in the fray, a 
percentage of loss as high as in the most 
bloody battles of the Civil War, and, as 
they penetrated into the Indian coun- 
try, they expected the fighting to be even 
more intense; two or three more such 
attacks, and no troops would reach Fort 


-Appleby. In the East, after a great bat- 


tle, the survivors rested and awaited cer- 
tain reénforcements; but for these men 
there was no retreat possible; they must 
advance; there was no way to refill gaps 
in the ranks, while the number of the 
redskins was legion. To them their loss 
must be insignificant. 

Late in the afternoon, the convoy was 
ready to continue, and, despite the fact 
that the men were worn out by a sleep- 
less night, a furious battle, and the hard 
labor of reorganization, Casper told 
Major Foster that he thought they would 
benefit by moving onward for a few 
miles to get away from the melancholy 
associations of the knoll which they 
named after the dead second lieutenant. 
The major nodded agreement; he felt 
almost kindly toward Casper at the mo- 
ment, because of his winning of Lucy 
Lattimer, and he was biding his time to 
inform his rival of his defeat. 

So the battered detachment moved on 
its way at a slow pace, and gradually 
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the bloody knoll faded into the back- 
ground, while they crossed new country 
over an illy defined trail. 

Lucy rode in the major’s wagon, with 
Anthony beside her, and the major, who 
had taken a fresh horse, rode as close to 
her as he could manage, devouring her 
with his eyes and occasionally receiving 
from her a dutiful, but rather strained, 
smile. 

They made camp in an open space, 
about six miles from the knoll, taking 
the same precautions to intrench it which 
had saved them the previous night, al- 
though Casper believed, and so did Buf- 
falo Charlie, that they need not fear an- 
other attack. 

It is quite likely that a second assault 
as determined as that which they had 
repulsed might have been successful, and 
the detachment as completely wiped out 
as Custer’s larger force was exterminated 
at Little Big Horn, some ten years later; 
but the history of Indian warfare con- 
tains no record of such persistence. It 
was not in their character. 

Not even Red Cloud, one of the great- 
est of their generals, understood how to 
follow up an advantage, nor were there 
many white generals who could return to 
the attack after a decisive defeat. Gen- 
eral Grant won the Civil War by his re- 
fusal to acknowledge a beating, and he 
wore down the Confederates after they 
had driven off with sledge-hammer blows 
what was then considered a defeated 
army; but the chief who had com- 
manded the assault upon the knoll was 
not General Grant. He had lost several 
hundred warriors, his force was reduced 
by twenty-five per cent, and, had he 
wished, he could not have driven his 
braves against the soldiers so soon again. 
The Indians had ceremonies to perform; 
they wanted to carry home the dead and 
wounded to their villages and indulge in 
the usual lamentations, and it would be 
weeks before they would have courage 
to set out again on the warpath. 

So no alarm disturbed the slumber of 
the camp that night, nor upon the nights 
which succeeded, until they reached Fort 
Reno. Only two persons lay awake in 
the camp of Major Foster, besides the 
sentries who watched with quaking hearts 
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for an enemy who did not show himself 
—Lieutenant Casper Molton and Lucy 
Lattimer. 

The major had informed Casper of his 
engagement, as they waited before their 
camp fire for Lucy to join them at sup- 
per, and blandly asked for congratula- 
tions. Lucy had arrived while Casper 
was struggling with his emotions, and a 
glance at her face assured him that Fos- 
ter had not lied. So, being a brave sol- 
dier, he had forced a smile, congratu- 
lated them both in the best terms he 
could contrive, ate hastily food which 
choked him, retired as quickly as pos- 
sible, and lay down in his blanket, but 
not to sleep. 

When a man is in love, he possesses 
no philosophy. Thus Casper had no ar- 
mor to ward off the shock of Lucy’s en- 
gagement to Major Foster. So long as 
a girl is free, a man may suffer from her 
coldness and chafe against her indiffer- 
ence, but he never loses hope that he 
may persuade her to change her attitude 
by the warmth of his affection. When 
she has engaged herself to another man, 
however, she has demonstrated conclu- 
sively how hopeless is the first man’s suit. 
While Casper had not broken through 
her reserve to the extent of telling her 
how he felt about her, he was certain 
that she understood. Now, by her choice 
of the major, she proved how little of his 
affection she had returned. On two occa- 
sions he had saved her life, which she 
had admitted; once she had favored him 
against the major, the occasion of the 
latter’s intrusion into the parlor of Cap- 
tain Phillips at Laramie; her eyes had 
often been kind; and her gratitude for 
his services had been warmly expressed. 
Why had he not been daring and risked 
a declaration? 

Unacquainted with the ways of 
women, he had always been overcome 
with timidity in her presence, and he had 
supposed: that her dislike of the North- 
ern uniform would cause her to repulse 
him if he spoke prematurely. Yet the 
major wore the blue, and her scorn of 
that uniform had been overcome in his 
case. At times she had seemed to resent 
and dislike the major; now she fell into 
his arms. 
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AND then the solution presented itself 
to him. Foster had taken advan- 
tage of her distress upon the discovery 
of the loss of her wagon, and he had 
pressed his suit upon her when she was 
in no condition to resist; he had, per- 
haps, told her of the dreadful things that 
might happen to her if she did not ac- 
cept him; he had frightened her into tak- 
ing him—a most unfair and unchivalrous 
thing to do. Lucy should have known 
that she would never suffer while Cas- 
per lived, that he would stand between 
her and distress and ask no price for his 
services. Of course, she had railed at 
him the night before—had called him a 
common person, a “clod.” But those 
terms had no especial significance for 
him beyond an expression of anger; so 
unsophisticated was Casper Molton that 
he did not know there were distinctions 
of birth in the minds of some people; 
or, if he knew it, he did not suppose Lucy 
to be so foolish. It was a puzzle to him, 
and he got no consolation from trying to 
solve it. The dreadful fact was that 
she had accepted Major Foster as her 
husband and cut off Casper Molton from 
her forever. 

His dislike and contempt for the ma- 
jor, based upon his view of the man’s 
character, was tremendously augmented 
by his lack of chivalry in winning the 
girl by unfair means. As Lucy’s ac- 
cepted suitor, he was out of reach of 
any retribution which might occur to 
Casper; nevertheless, Casper did not be- 
lieve that the girl could be happy as 
Foster’s wife. The selfishness and mean- 
ness of the man were too obvious. He 
admitted that Foster was brave enough, 
and he acknowledged the stroke of 
genius which had caused the major to 
smash the mass attack of the Indians by 
a bayonet charge. Casper had not 
thought of feeding the savages cold steel; 
he had drawn up his reserves of fifty men 
with the intention of firing at the ad- 
vancing redskins, not of charging them. 
Bayonet charges were practically un- 
known in Indian warfare, for rarely did 
the Indians get to close quarters with 
disciplined troops. 

Nevertheless, the man had spoiled his 
strategy by attempting to carry the pur- 
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suit into outer darkness and had caused 
the unnecessary killing and wounding of 
a dozen men by persisting in his plan, 
despite the lieutenant’s protest. ‘Cas- 
per considered Major Foster an incompe- 
tent officer. 

While he was wrestling with his de- 
spair, Lucy was awake and unhappy. 
Her courage was already on the rebound, 
and she regretted that she had not 
pleaded for time when the major had 
proposed to her. True, her condition 
was not improved; she was still a de- 
pendent upon persons from whom she 
had no right to make claims, and she 
was in urgent need of the help of a man, 
but there was a look in the eyes of the 
major which frightened her, and she had 
seen the anguish written on the face of 
Casper Molton when the news had been 
broken to him. 

Casper loved her, and he would have 
taken care of her somehow. If he was 
without family and traditions, he was a 
brave and capable soldier; he had saved 
her from both Indians and buffaloes; he 
evidently worshiped her and would al- 
ways have been kind to her. If only he 
had come to her as the major had done! 
Yet she realized now that Casper was too 
fine to propose to a woman in such an 
emergency; he would take no advantage. 
The major had carried her off her feet, 
and she had given her word, and that 
settled it. The Lattimers kept their 
word. 


THREE of the wounded died during the 

night, and there was another burial 
party ere the detachment was able to 
move on in the morning. Lucy had be- 
come accustomed to death and suffer- 
ing. So adaptable is the human mind 
that what seems unendurable, when it 
cannot be avoided, becomes endurable; 
but the burial parties moved her to tears 
always. She visited all the wounded, 
consoled them as best she could, and 
tried to make them comfortable, as they 
lay, side by side, in the wagons, Then 
she returned to the major’s conveyance 
and took her customary seat. Her own 
mules were now drawing an army wagon; 
as all animals were in harness, there were 
no longer any spares. 
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About ten o’clock a courier was seen 
approaching from Reno on his way to 
Laramie. He waved his hat and rode 
delightedly into the column, an unex- 
pected sight upon a lonely journey. The 
wires to the Bozeman Trail forts were 
always down nowadays, and communi- 
cations were maintained by couriers, cav- 
alrymen or scouts, who took the fright- 
ful risk for a few dollars of extra pay. 
Many couriers were slain by raiders, as 
they galloped through hostile country or 
slept unguarded in a thicket off the trail; 
yet men were found to take their places, 
and communication was more or less 
maintained. 

Major Foster ordered the courier to 
wait until he could write a report of the 
battle, to be relayed on to General Stone; 
and Casper, questioning the soldier, 
learned to his relief that there was a 
doctor in Fort Reno. Often there was 
no medical officer in these remote posts. 
The courier had seen smoke signals and 
flashes in the sky, which meant that the 
Indians were communicating by means 
of mirrors; but no redskins had ap- 
proached to molest him. The courier 
heard the story of the engagement with 
amazement. 

“They'll be tackling the forts next,” 
he declared. “First time they had the 
nerve to interfere with two hundred sol- 
diers. Must have been a great tussle.” 

The major put an end to his stay by 
approaching with an envelope which the 
courier put into his saddlebag, then 
mounted, slapped his horse upon the 
rump, and galloped eastward, followed 
by wistful glances from many men who 
would have preferred to travel in that 
direction, also. 

“In my report,” said the major to 
Lieutenant Molton, “I described the cir- 
cumstances under which I took over 
command of the column, and I men- 
tioned your excellent behavior in the bat- 
tle. You will probably be glad to know 
that I have forgotten your various acts 
of insubordination and your absence 
without leave at Horse Creek.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Casper without 
much feeling. Worried as he had been 
over the prospect of facing a general 
court, the loss of Lucy had made every- 
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thing else seem of no importance, and 
he felt no gratitude. Well might the 
man forgive a breach of discipline which 
resulted in bringing to him a bride. 
During the next four or five days noth- 
ing occurred to relieve the weary tedium 
of the journey—not an Indian sign, nor 
a caravan overtaken or passed. They 
drew close to Fort Reno with the ex- 
pectation of no further trouble. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FORT RENO. 


ACTLY seventeen days after leav- 

ing Laramie they came in sight of 
the crude fortress which was then a 
post which had been in existence only a 
few months, replacing a structure put up 
a year before by General Connor on the 
Powder River, during the course of his 
powerful, but not too successful, inva- 
sion of Indian country. 

It lay upon a plain not far from the 
river, upon a site which commanded the 
landscape. As the Powder River was 
wide and fairly deep, there was much 
timber growing upon its banks, and the 
troops who constructed the post had lit- 
tle trouble in procuring an ample supply 
of logs. They had built it upon the plan 
of the old forts of Revolutionary days 
in Kentucky—an outer wall a couple of 
hundred feet square, against which were 
constructed various cabins of logs, from 
which they had not troubled to hew the 
bark. At each corner of the stockade 
was a blockhouse. There were great 
gates of ponderous timbers, and in the 
center of the stockade was an adobe 
house for the commanding officer. 

All the buildings were covered with 
earth roofs, the ordinary method of pro- 
tection in the Far West, where shingles, 
tiles, and slates were unprocurable. In 
just such a cabin and under such a roof 
had Casper Molton been born. 

The method of constructing roofs was 
interesting, if primitive. A row of 
trimmed branches of trees were set from 
the ridgepole of the cabin to the top of 
the side wall, fitted as closely together 
as possible. Over the poles were laid a 
thickness or two of gunny sack, and upon 
top of the cloths was piled a foot or so 
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of earth. While the earth was moist, it 
turned off the rain, but in dry weather 
the entire roof was apt to blow off in 
the form of dust and must be entirely 
replaced. 

However, this primitive fortification, 
after more than a fortnight without the 
glimpse of a human habitation, was a 
blessed sight to the footsore military pil- 
grims, who set up a cheer and quick- 
ened their steps without orders, while 
their appearance was equally welcome to 
the marooned infantry and cavalry in- 
side the stockade. Guns were discharged, 
bugles played, and the gates swung open 
invitingly. Inside were comfortable 


quarters, good food, medical attendance 


for the wounded, and, to Lucy’s satis- 
faction, several women, wives of officers, 
who came forward to welcome her. As 
the major’s fiancée, she was almost an 
army woman, and she was quick to sense 
a subtle difference in her reception from 
that at Fort Laramie, which, kindly as 
it was, was extended to an outsider, not 
an associate. 

There was a colonel in command of 
this fort, and his wife and daughter—a 
girl about Lucy’s age—were living in 
the mud palace in the center of the in- 
closure. Major Foster introduced Lucy 
impressively as his future bride, and offi- 
cers and their ladies clustered round her. 
Of course she must be the guest of Mrs. 
Colonel Gunning. How terrible that she 
had lost her wardrobe! Well, they had 
very little themselves, away out here, 
‘but she was welcome to a share of their 
linen and outer garments. 

She went with them gladly. Already 
she was benefiting by her new position, 
and it was no injury to her pride to 
accept their hospitality. Casper ar- 
ranged for immediate attention to his 
wounded men, who were lifted, groan- 
ing, from their wagons and carried ten- 
derly to bunks in the hospital. Then 
Casper arranged for quarters for his 
men. Hardly had he completed this 
work when there occurred an incident 
which brought home to all the exposed 
position of the post. 

About two hundred yards north of the 
fort there was a long, deep ravine, a cut 
in the prairie which was invisible until 
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one came very close to it, and where it 
passed the fort there was a gully lead- 
ing out of it to the surface of the plain. 
Out of this gully came riding, without 
the slightest warning, a score of naked 
savages, who appeared to have risen out 
of the earth, as, in fact, they had. A 
shot from a sentry alarmed the fort, but 
the red men were already close to the 
walls, jeering, shouting curses in Eng- 
lish, and discharging their guns. Be- 
fore the soldiers had time to mount the 
walls, they had vanished back into the 
ravine, where they were safe from rifle 
fire, picking up with them the unfortu- 
nate sentry whom they had surprised. 
It was useless to pursue them, for they 
would be a mile away before a troop of 
cavalry could lead out their horses and 
mount. 


AN officer told Casper that a few days 
before, a dozen Indians swooped out 
of the ravine upon a soldier named Blair, 
who had gone out to collect the skin of 
a wolf which he had shot from the wall, 
and tomahawked and scalped the man 
before aid could reach him. Yet in those 
easy-going days it did not occur to the 
commanding officer to fill up the gully 
and put a stop to this form of murder- 
ous raiding. 

There were three troops of cavalry and 
two companies of infantry in Reno just 
now, about three hundred men in all, 
and half a score of officers; and, in addi- 
tion, two wagon trains which were being 
forcibly restrained from proceeding up 
the Bozeman Trail without an escort of 
soldiers. Such was the gold insanity 
that the emigrants chafed because they 
were not allowed to venture north upon 
a road which was teeming with hostile 
savages, who had sworn to exterminate 
every white who ventured up the trail. 
These men and women rejoiced when 
they learned that the new troops were 
bound for Appleby, seventy-five miles 
farther north, for they would be permit- 
ted to accompany the soldiers. 

Colonel Gunning, at dinner with 
Major Foster and Lieutenant Molton, 
was filled with gloom regarding the fu- 
ture of the trail forts to the north and 
west, and none too confident of his abil- 
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ity to hold Reno against a determined 
attack. 

“We are here in the heart of the In- 
dian country,” he said, “with three or 
four scantily garrisoned posts. Unable 
to aid one another, we are being re- 
duced in numbers by attrition until soon 
we won’t be a mouthful for the savages. 
My scouts inform me that at least 
twenty thousand Indians are allied to 
Red Cloud, and all that saves us is that 
they have not yet secured artillery.” 

“Even if they captured cannon,” said 
Major Foster, “they wouldn’t know how 
to use them.” 

Colonel Gunning, who was a red- 
faced, domineering sort of man, with an 
iron-gray beard, retorted sharply: 

“That’s all you know about it. There 
are white renegades among them, quite 
a number of runaway soldiers, former 
Indian police, and French-Canadian 
breeds. Let a few howitzers fall into 
their hands, and they would soon be bat- 
tering down our walls. If they capture 
a single one of our posts, massacre the 
garrison, and carry off their cannon, all 
the forts will fall. Personally, I do not 
expect to be alive in six months, but I’ll 
shoot myself and my family before the 
Indians get us.” 

Major Foster looked impressed, for it 
seemed that this officer was so situated 
as to know what he was talking about. 
Casper’s lip curled contemptuously; with 
such commanding officers, how could the 
government expect to accomplish any- 
thing? 

“Appleby is the smallest and weakest 
of the forts, I understand,” said the 
major. 

“Less than a hundred men there, but 
the stockade is more substantial than 
our own here. Captain Gibson has sent 
me three couriers, asking for reénforce- 
ments, within three weeks.” 

“How many men did you send him?” 
asked Casper. 

The colonel seemed astonished at the 
question. “None,” he growled. “I re- 
quire five companies more to make this 
place tenable. If I sent fifty men to his 
aid, they would be gobbled up before 
they got twenty miles, and I need every 
man in this fort right where he is. In 
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fact, if it wasn’t for your orders, major, 
I do not think I would permit you to go 
forward.” 

“Do you mean, if you got word that 
the fort of Appleby was in an extremity, 
you wouldn’t start to its aid with half 
your garrison?’ asked ‘Casper, who 
wanted to plumb the depths of the pol- 
troonery of this old fossil. 

“T tell you that these forts have to 
stand on their own,” declared the colo- 
nel, a little abashed by the question. 
“Fortunately no such situation has 
arisen, and when you get there with your 
men, Appleby will have as strong a gar- 
rison as Reno. Would you come to my 
assistance, major, from Appleby if you 
heard that I was invested?” 

“J would make an effort,” declared 
Foster. “It would depend upon my own 
situation and the strength of the enemy, 
but it seems to me that a hundred men 
could cut their way through.” 

“And while you were coming to my 
rescue, they would rush your stockade, 
massacre the remnant of your garrison, 
and capture your women and children. 
Let me tell you that the only chance for 
any of us is to stay inside our walls. 
My infantry are armed with muzzle- 
loading guns, major. The war depart- 
ment has promised to send us breech- 
loaders as soon as possible, but half the 
savages who are lurking about have mod- 
ern breechloaders issued to them by the 
Indian department; our own government 
gives them modern weapons, while it re- 
fuses them to its own soldiers.” 


THs statement by Colonel Gunning 

sounds incredible, but was quite true, 
and demonstrated the lack of codpera- 
tion between the war and Indian depart- 
ments. In an effort to placate the sav- 
ages, the Indian department had been 
supplying them with breechloaders, with 
which to kill game, while the slow-mov- 
ing war department had not yet equipped 
the whole army with such weapons. Cas- 
per acknowledged that the selfishness 
of the colonel was based on common 
sense; bad enough to face savages with 
superior weapons, but, when the enemy 
outnumbered him ten to one and was 
better armed, he was wise to hide be- 
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hind his walls. And Casper knew that 
his own command, if General Stone had 
not taken the precaution to supply it 
with breechloaders, would have been 
completely wiped out in the engagement 
of Jones’ Knoll. 

“Tf the major has no objections, we 
have about fifty breechloaders in our 
train—guns which were taken from our 
own dead and the Indians. These we 
might leave with you, colonel,” he pro- 
posed, 

Foster shot him an angry glance. 
“Your orders, lieutenant, prevent doing 
any such thing; our supplies are intended 
for Appleby, and the extra guns are 
needed to equip the soldiers now in that 
fort, who are undoubtedly armed like 
Colonel Gunning’s command.” 

Colonel Gunning’s red face grew pur- 
ple. “You need fresh horses and mules; 
your men are receiving medical supplies 
from our scanty store, and you are en- 
joying our hospitality, major. Surely 
you can spare at least half these weap- 
ons. It may be the salvation of the 
post.” 

“T do not see how it is possible.” 

“How many breechloaders did you 
pick up from the Indians?” asked the 
colonel of Lieutenant Molton. 

“I think about twenty-five.” 

“Those are not covered by your in- 
structions from General Stone. I must 
requisition them. Major, remember I 
am your superior officer.” 

“In that case,” grumbled the major, 
“T suppose you have the right. Well, 
take them.” The look he shot at Cas- 
per boded ill for the officer who had, in 
the goodness of his heart, betrayed the 
existence of the extra guns. Casper 
could not feel a sense of guilt; as the 
colonel had said, these modern guns 
might be the means of preserving Reno. 

Colonel Gunning had been a gallant 
officer in the Civil War, but he was a 
type that never should have been as- 
signed to Indian warfare, and his nerves 
were worn to a frazzle by the unexpect- 
edness of their methods. In the army 
they related that he was obsessed with 
the notion that a redskin might slip be- 
hind him unnoticed and remove his scalp, 
upon which the iron-gray hair grew lux- 
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uriantly, and he always carried his six- 
shooter cocked. In fact, he feared, like 
many another warrior in the Far West, 
scalping much more than losing his life. 
He was soon relieved of command and 
ordered East, traveling with a small es- 
cort. Just as he reached the outskirts 
of civilization, the perpetually cocked 
six-gun went off, and the bullet passed 
through his thigh, so that he suffered 
agonies before a physician was reached 
who could attend his wound. His cau- 
tion, however, was greatly needed un- 
der the circumstances. A rash officer 
could easily have brought about the de- 
struction of his fort. 

When they finished dinner, Foster rep- 
rimanded Molton severely for the loss of 
the extra rifles. 

“We've got to look after ourselves,” 
he told the lieutenant, “and you can bet 
that old fox won’t stir a step to help us 
if we get into trouble. I have not only 
the safety of Appleby to consider, but a 
young and beautiful girl who has placed 
herself under my protection. There- 
fore, I shall hold all the cards I can draw. 
If I have overlooked your offenses in 
the past, keep your slate clean from 
now on.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Molton, 
flushing. “It was indiscreet of me, I 
admit, but it seemed so unnecessary that 
his infantry be forced to depend upon 
their old guns, when we had so many 
extra breechloaders.” 

“He has howitzers and a couple of 
troops of cavalry. If he had nerve, he 
could sweep all over the West with that 
force, instead of staying cooped up in 
this fort.” 

“Vou still think so after our experi- 
ence?” 

“Infantry against ~ cavalry—useless! 
But give me a battery of field guns and 
four or five hundred disciplined cavalry, 
and I guarantee to chase any force old 
Red Cloud can bring against us.” 

Molton did not reply, but he felt that 
Fort Reno would stand much longer than 
Appleby, unless the major changed his 
attitude, and he shuddered for the future 
of Lucy Lattimer under such protection. 

They rested three days in Fort Reno, 
at the end of which time a dozen of 
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the slightly wounded were able to re- 
join the command; the remainder the 
major decided to leave in Reno, greatly 
to Colonel Gunning’s satisfaction; for 
when the wounded men recovered they 
would strengthen his garrison. 

It may be admitted here that Fort Ap- 
pleby did not exist under that name, 
though the incidents which occur there 
in this story are paralleled by the expe- 
riences of Fort Phil Kearney, C. F. 
Smith, and other posts on this trail, And 
there were too many officers like Major 
Foster and Colonel Gunning, as the rec- 
ords of the war department and the remi- 
niscences of the old-time frontiersmen 
testify. The blame rests with the gov- 
ernment which selected its frontier com- 
manders with so little regard for their 
fitness and continued to do so for many 
years afterward. 

The Custer massacre, most lamentable 
episode of all border warfare, was due 
to the timidity of the officer who com- 
manded half the force of that famous 
general, and who remained inactive dur- 
ing the battle of Little Big Horn and 
actually within sound of the guns, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FORT APPLEBY. 


ALTHOUGH the last lap of the jour- 
ney led through the most dangerous 
section of the entire trail, it was almost 
without incident, for the command moved 
with extreme caution, averaging no more 
than ten miles a day, camped with elabo- 
rate precautions, suffered from nerves 
worn to a string, saw innumerable In- 
dian signs, and heard from couriers of 
catastrophes ahead and behind them. 


When they were two days from Ap-- 


pleby, a courier brought word that the 
fort was in a state of siege, and five 
thousand Indians were camped in the 
hills around it, and this called for a dis- 
cussion between Foster and Molton. 
Their orders were imperative to relieve 
the fort. To retreat would draw the en- 
tire red army upon them, as nothing 
heartens savages so much as the backs 
of a foe. The major lost.a little of the 
bravado which he had displayed at Reno, 
in the face of this news, but his courage 
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did not fail, and ‘Casper, with the gener- 
al’s letter in his pocket, proposed to get 
through against all opposition. They 
decided to push on by forced marches, 
to try to come into sight of the fort in 
daylight and advance boldly toward it, 
counting upon the garrison to make a 
sortie, if they got into difficulty. That 
day they made fifteen miles over rough 
country and started at dawn the follow- 
ing morning for the fort, still fifteen 
miles distant. No attack occurred that 
night, nor did they see Indians all day. 
This fact seemed to Casper a bad omen. 
Suppose the Indians had rushed the fort, 
were in possession of it, and lay there 
in ambush for the detachment, of whose 
coming they were undoubtedly fully in- 
formed! 

With great anxiety they climbed the 
last ridge, beyond which they might ex- 
pect to see the fort. Buffalo Charlie 
was in front, and topped the rise half 
a mile ahead of the column. They saw 
him halt, wave his hat in the air, and 
come galloping back. It was then two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Foster, Mol- 
ton, and Lucy, for whom her fiancé had 
found a horse, rode forward a short dis- 
tance to meet him. 

“She’s thar!” exclaimed the scout. 
“The ole flag is flyin’, and thar ain’t hair 
or hide of an Injun.” 

“Do you think they may be in am- 
bush ahead?” asked Casper. 

“It’s pretty open country from now 
on—not much room to hide many of 
the varmints. I got kind of a hunch 
that they’re gone. I always go by 
hunches with Injuns.” 

“When we get to the top of the rise, 
lieutenant, take a signal flag and see 
what the fort says,” ordered Foster. 
“We'll halt until we know that all’s well 
with them.” 

Casper galloped forward, followed by 
a sergeant with signals, fired a gun to 
attract attention, and waited. It was 
too far for the report to be heard at the 
fort, but the puff of smoke was seen, 
and an answering puff of smoke in- 
formed him that field glasses were now 
trained upon him. 

With the flag he spelled out: 
lief detachment. Are you well?” 


“Re- 
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He saw a flagman mount the platform 
of a blockhouse and wigwag: ‘‘Welcome. 
Indians gone.” 

Fort Appleby, as they saw it when 
they descended into the plain, was a 
similar structure to Fort Reno—a log 
stockade with a blockhouse at each 
corner. 

As the column wound down from the 
hills, there were evidences of rejoicing 
in the fort. The blockhouse watchtow- 
ers became crowded, a cannon began to 
roar, and through the clear, dry air pen- 
etrated the golden notes of a bugle. On 
the walls they made out several women, 
who were waving kerchiefs of white, and 
soon they heard the drums beating. 


THE major ordered his own bugler to 

answer the calls from the fort, and 
so eager were the men to reach their 
destination that they quick-stepped with- 
out orders. They had accomplished an 
epoch-making march, though it has re- 
mained unsung. In distance, it was al- 
most as long as the celebrated retreat of 
Xenophon across Asia Minor. 

There was this distinction between the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand and the 
advance of the two hundred, however: 
The Greeks were the finest troops in the 
ancient world, whose armor and weap- 
ons were superior to the Persians, and 
whose fighting qualities were incompar- 
able, and they passed through many 
countries whose inhabitants were not hos- 
tile. Casper’s command, which Major 
Foster had stolen, was on foot in a horse 
country; his men had beaten off ten 
times their number of more ferocious 
fighters than the ancient Persians ever 
proved themselves to be, and they had 
traveled through a wilderness instead of 
a country dotted with rich and popu- 
lous cities. The Greeks had heavy ar- 
mor to ward off arrows; the Americans 
had none; while the savages were usu- 
ally well equipped with rifles as well as 
bows and arrows. Besides, the Greeks 
were fleeing toward their homes, while 
the Americans were pushing into the 
heart of the country of their enemies, 
bound for a fort which they had half 
expected to find in ashes upon their ar- 
rival. 
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Captain Gibson’s men were drawn up 
on the parade ground inside the stock- 
ade, as the reénforcements marched in. 
Casper’s trained eye ran down the ranks 
and noted that there were not more than 
ninety men, but they were well fed, well 
uniformed and well armed. Half a 
dozen women were grouped at one side 
of the parade ground, and their joy at 
the relief was pathetic. 

Major Foster also drew up his men in 
line for inspection, then dismounted and 
shook hands with the officer he had come 
to relieve. Molton saw that Gibson ap- 
peared to have only one commissioned 
officer in his company. Even in this ad- 
vanced post the shortage continued. 

The escort wagons rumbled through 
the gates and were parked at one side 
of the parade ground; then the troops 
were dismissed, and, arm in arm, Foster 
and Gibson went forward to join the 
ladies, who had already fallen upon Lucy 
with expressions of friendliness, which 
she received with smiling appreciation. 

Until now Casper had never yielded 
his letter of instructions to the com- 
mander of Appleby, and Foster had not 
demanded it. He presented it now to 
the major, who received it with a satiri- 
cal smile and thrust it unopened into his 
breast pocket. Gibson led them into the © 
office of the commanding officer and of- 
fered hospitality in the form of a black 
bottle, 

“You don’t know how delighted I am 
to see you fellows,” he declared, with a 
sigh of relief, as they touched glasses. 
“We have had the devil of a time here, 
and it began to look as though we 
couldn’t hold out much longer.” 

“The walls do not look as though you 
had been attacked,” said Foster. 

“Oh, they never attempted to storm 
the fort, but they kept us from ventur- 
ing out, and when we did have to send 
out parties to cut wood for our fires, they 
made it hot for them. In the last four 
weeks I lost forty-five men in attacks on 
forage and wood parties.” 

“With your force, we now have about 
two hundred and fifty men,” said the 
major easily. “That will be plenty. I 
don’t suppose there is a chaplain in the 
post.” 
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Captain Gibson, who was a dark, quiz- 
zical individual, with a small black mus- 
tache, looked astonished at the question. 

“What the deuce do you want of a 
chaplain?” he demanded. “We haven’t 
even got a doctor at present.” 

“My fiancée is with us, and I hoped 
to get married at once.” 

“Congratulations!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. “I wondered what a beautiful girl 
like that was doing with the force. She 
certainly is not an emigrant. But what 
courage she had to accompany you on 
such a trip!” 

“Ahem,” said the major, slightly em- 
barrassed. ‘She joined us en route, on 
her way to Virginia City. I persuaded 
her to join the army.” 

“A welcome addition, sir. Double con- 
gratulations.”’ 

Casper heard this conversation, natu- 
rally without pleasure, but he could not 
refuse the toast which Captain Gibson 
proposed to the soon-to-be-happy cou- 
ple; however, he took some consolation 
from the news that there was nobody to 
perform the marriage. Until Lucy was 
Mrs. Foster, he had a right to hope. 


I OW he made an excuse to leave the 
others and wandered disconsolately 
about the post. He had not exchanged 
a word alone with Lucy since leaving 
Reno; the girl seemed to avoid him, and 
the major was always about; besides, 
what could they have to talk about? 
This fort, First Lieutenant Forbish of 
the garrison informed him, had been con- 
structed, with the aid of a couple of port- 
able sawmills, entirely of timber from 
the foothills, four or five miles west, 
where grew trees that towered from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet 
skyward; in many cases it was ninety 
feet to the lowest branch. The stockade 
was constructed of logs sixteen inches in 
diameter and eleven feet long, of which 
three feet was tamped in gravel. The 
top of each post was sharpened to a 
point, and loopholes were cut every few 
feet, widening toward the outer side, so 
that a rifle could be aimed in any direc- 
tion. Platforms were built under the 
loopholes, which were so high that In- 
dians standing outside could not reach 
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them; and there was room for two men 
on each platform, so that a continuous 
fire could be kept up through the loop- 
holes. The logs were of such hard wood 
that it was almost impossible for them 
to be set on fire by the savages. 

Adequately garrisoned, it seemed to 
Casper that Appleby was invulnerable to 
attack from a foe which lacked artillery. 
Unlike Reno, the buildings inside the fort 
were separate cabins, not set against the 
sides of the stockade, and these were 
substantial structures of logs. 

“No wonder they haven’t tried to 
storm this post,” he said to the lieuten- 
ant. ‘‘We’ll never lose a man if we stay 
inside.” 

“Unfortunately we cannot do that. We 
have to graze our horses and cattle, and 
we must send down to the stream for 
wood. We are supposed to sally out to 
aid wagon trains in trouble, and when 
they get us in the open they pick us off. 
For six weeks we have been harassed 
by Indians, and they managed to stam- 
pede much of our stock. We lost a 
dozen men who rode out to recover the 
animals in a stampede a couple of weeks 
ago, and most of the herd was success- ° 
fully run off. We have got to cut a lot 
of hay for the winter.” 

“T thought this was an infantry outfit. 
You wear infantry uniforms.” 

The lieutenant laughed. “We are, but 
we are not. Captain Gibson bought a 
lot of horses from friendly Crow Indians, 
and we captured a herd of hostile Indian 
ponies in a raid when we were building 
the fort. He decided to mount the in- 
fantry. It’s yellow legs, without sabers. 
A queer-looking outfit, but the men have 
learned to ride. It’s the only way we 
can venture outside the walls; the In- 
dians would make short work of small 
parties of foot soldiers.” 

“Mounted infantry,” said Casper 
thoughtfully. “Do you know, I think 
that is the solution of Indian warfare? 
We have been sending cavalry, armed 
with revolvers and sabers, against In- 
dians armed with rifles. If the govern- 
ment would mount a few thousand in- 
fantry, or issue rifles to the cavalry, I 
have a notion the savages could be 
quickly conquered.” 
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Other minds than his, by the way, had 
come to the same conclusion, and in a 
few years the cavalry regiments were all 
armed with carbines, with which they 
drove the Indians before them. Many 
years later, Rudyard Kipling, on a visit 
to the West, made the comment that the 
United States cavalry were not cavalry 
at all, but infantry which rode rapidly 
from place to place, dismounted and 
fought on foot, to clinch victory by re- 
mounting and charging like cavalry. 


T must be remembered that our fron- 

tier had rolled westward with great 
rapidity, and that the Civil War had oc- 
cupied the attention of the government 
almost exclusively for four years. The 
earlier Indian wars had been fought 
against forest Indians, who hid behind 
trees, and who did not know how to ride 
horses. The red men of the plains had 
behaved themselves pretty well in the 
50s, and it was not until now that we 
were confronting great Indian armies of 
horsemen, armed with rifles as modern 
as our own. The war department learned 
slowly, but in the end waged war effec- 
tively. 

When Generals Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, the great strategists of the Civil 
War, turned their attention to the West- 
ern plains, the savages began to be dealt 
with in competent fashion; but that time 
was not yet. 

In remote Wyoming, Captain Gibson, 
cut off from the world, with a useless 
telegraph instrument in his office, months 
without word from his superiors, had 
grappled with this problem and solved 
it; and not only Casper, but Major Fos- 
ter, was quick to see the merit of his in- 
novation. 

Captain Gibson had another innova- 
tion which interested the new arrivals 
very much—a Henry rifle which con- 
tained a magazine and discharged six- 
teen shots in rapid succession. Although 
Foster and Molton had heard of this re- 
markable invention, they had never seen 
one, and they were astonished to learn 
that he had captured it a few weeks be- 
fore from an Indian chief. It does not 
seem credible that Indians should have 
owned repeating rifles before the United 
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States army was equipped with them; 
nevertheless, it is true enough. When 
you read history you will learn that our 
celebrated government sent soldiers to 
Cuba in 1898, with old Springfield black- 
powder rifles to use against Spaniards 
equipped with Mauser smokeless-powder 
guns; and that in the World War we 
actually sent over several regiments 
armed with Krags, from the later days 
of the Spanish war. So it does not seem 
so strange that there were repeating 
rifles among the Indians, when our 
troops, in some cases, were still armed 
with muzzle-loaders. However, there 
were. very few Henry shooters among the 
Indians, and these were in the posses- 
sion of chiefs who purchased them for 
fifty times their value in furs from Cana- 
dian traders. 

This rifle was to serve Captain Gibson 
well under extraordinary circumstances a 
little later. i 

The first thing that happened to Cap- 
tain Gibson was to be ranked out of his 
cabin by Major Foster, whereupon the 
captain decided to share quarters with 
Casper Molton, from whom he soon 
learned the tale of Lucy Lattimer. 

“My advice to you,” he declared, “‘is 
to go after the girl. She can’t love that 
coxcomb. I welcomed him with open 
arms, and he treats me with as little con- 
sideration as though I were a subaltern, 
instead of the former commanding offi- 
cer. How on earth did you get along 
with him on the road, and how did it 
happen that you had General Stone’s 
orders, instead of him?” 

Casper told him the story of the way 
Foster had insinuated himself into the 
command, disregarding the spirit of the 
general’s instructions, to which the cap- 
tain listened with indignation. 

“Talk about the Arab and the camel!” 
he exclaimed. “But there was nothing 
you could do under the circumstances. 
I would have protested, but yielded, just 
as you did. On top of that, he ran off 
with your girl.” 

“She wasn’t 
Casper. 

“Don’t be a fool, boy. You dragged 
her back to the detachment; then you 
saved her life, when he neglected her to 


my . girl,” 


protested - 
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shoot buffaloes. Of course she thinks 
more of you than she does of him; he 
happened to ask her to marry him, and 
you didn’t, so the little one had no 
choice. You can cut him out yet.” 

“Tf I thought there was a chance——” 
sighed Casper. “But she chose him of 
her own free will, when she knew I 
loved her. She told me she hated me.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed the captain, his 
eyes dancing. “A woman never troubles 
to hate a man unless she loves him, so 
I consider that most encouraging. Old 
Foster looks like a first-class martinet, 
and you and I must form an offensive 
and defensive alliance against him. Let’s 
get the girl away from him. By Jove, 
if you quit, I'll enter the lists! She’s 
a real Southern blond beauty, and I love 
blondes; probably she only agreed to 
marry him to salve her pride against 
eating army rations, without any right 
to them. You or I would serve her just 
as well, and, though -you have a long start 
on me, I go fast when I get under way.” 

“You stay out of this,” commanded 
Casper, with a smile. “I won’t give up. 
I thought a girl like that wouldn’t get 
engaged to a man unless she loved him, 
and if she loved him there was no chance 
for me; but God knows I love her, and 
I am sure I would be a kinder husband 
than Foster.” 

“Just make her see it that way. He 
can’t marry her for months, and any- 
thing can happen in the meantime; and 
if she jilts him, it won’t be the first time 
a pretty girl has thrown a man over. 
You go right up to her and let her see 
how you stand. Don’t wait. Look! 
She’s standing on the parade ground, 
talking to Mrs. Forbish.” 

Casper, fired by the enthusiasm of his 
new friend, seized his hat and dashed 
from. the room, while Gibson, with a 
laugh in his eye, stood by the window to 
see what would happen. 

At first it seemed plain sailing to Cas- 
per. He would say: “Miss Lattimer, 
you don’t have to marry Major Foster. 
I love you madly. I will adore you all 
my life. For Heaven’s sake, consider: 
You were practically forced by circum- 
stances to accept him, and you can with- 
draw without any trouble.” 
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But, as he hurried across the parade 
ground, the force of these remarks 
strangely waned. Suppose she loved the 
major all the time; suppose she really 
hated Casper, as she had told him; sup- 
pose she was perfectely contented to be- 
come the wife of the commander of the 
post. Then she would consider what he 
had to say as insulting. Darn it, he 
couldn’t accost her abruptly with a dec- 
laration of love! It is dishonorable to 
make love to engaged girls. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
REPULSED. 


BY the time Lieutenant Molton reached 

the two women, he who had charged 
Confederate trenches, undaunted, and 
beaten off the Indian attack, without a 
quiver of fear, was as timid as a school- 
boy who didn’t know his lesson. He 
lifted his hat, and Mrs. Forbish nod- 
ded pleasantly and then turned away. 
Lucy regarded him with an unsmiling, 
rather inscrutable expression. 

“T hope you have been comfortably lo- 
cated, Miss Lattimer,” he stammered. 

“Yes, thank you, ‘Lieutenant Molton. 
The major has moved Lieutenant Forbish 
to a larger cabin, and I am to live with 
them.” 

“It’s great to have finished our jour- 
ney,” he said, hoping to hold her, for 
she also was turning away. 

“Tt is not the erd of the journey that 
I expected,” she said, with a rather sad 
smile. 

“T know you wanted to go to Virginia 
City, but now——” 

“Ves, now——” 

“Miss Lattimer,’ he blurted, 
don’t have to do this——” 

“Do what, Lieutenant Molton?” she 
asked, with dangerous sweetness. 

“That day after the attack, I was fran- 
tic. Jones was dead, the wounded lay 
about, and I did not learn your wagon 
was burned 

“Major Foster was also busy, but he 
made the discovery at once.” 

“Tt almost killed me when he told me 
you were engaged!” exclaimed Casper. 
There—it was out! 

“But what affair might it have been 


“you 
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of yours?” she asked, although she knew 
well enough; but, being hurt herself, she 
wished to inflict injury. 

Casper drew himself up and looked 
down on her with pained eyes. 

“When a man loves a woman, he would 
give his life for her. It kills him to 
think she engages herself to a man, just 
because a few boxes and barrels burn.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Lucy. That he 
spoke the absolute truth did not assuage 
her anger; her pride made her furious. 
“Tt seems to me that the affianced bride 
of your commanding officer ought to be 
protected against insult, even if your lack 
of breeding permits you to insult me.” 

“Oh!” he groaned. “You misunder- 
stand me. I mean no insult.” 

“Once before, I think, I requested you 
not to speak to me. I repeat the re- 
quest. Will you force me to repeat this 
conversation to Major Foster?” 

There was a pain in his heart, like 
the prick of a knife blade; his shoulders 
sagged, and his tongue moistened his dry 
lips. 
“T won’t offend again, Miss Lattimer.” 

Lucy had moved off several paces, but 
the distress of the young man was too 
much for her kind heart. 

“T withdraw what I said about your 
breeding, Lieutenant Molton,” she said. 
“Tt was ungenerous of me. You angered 
me.” 

“Thank you, Miss Lattimer. 
said enough more to ‘finish me.” 


You 


ASPER bowed and moved toward his 
quarters, and Lucy stole a look over 

her shoulder, but he did not turn his 
head. “Poor boy!” she crooned. “Only, 
he shouldn’t have said that about the 
boxes and barrels—even if it was true.” 
Nevertheless, her heart was lighter 
with the declaration that Casper had 
made. In the safety of the fort she was 
recovering her courage and her high 
spirit; she had passed through the gates 
in dread, lest there be a clergyman within 
to marry her to the major. Of course, 
she had given her word, and she would 
go through with it, but she was grateful 
for the respite. She knew perfectly well 
that she would be unhappy as Major 
Foster’s wife, and that her impulse in 
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accepting him was a stupid one, founded 
upon craven fear. Being a Lattimer, 
she would pay for her false decision; her 
word was inviolable. 

She was paying already, for the major, 
if he could not marry her, could demand 
all her time when he was free from duty. 
He talked to her by the hour about him- 
self, his family, his achievements, his 
aspirations, and their future together. 

An engaged girl cannot refuse caresses 
to her fiancé, but she avoided them when 
possible. He held her hand, and she 
noticed that his hand was wet. He 
was one of those unfortunate individuals 
with moist palms. When he insisted 
upon kissing her at the end of the eve- 
ning she protested that his mustache 
chafed her upper lip, and she pleaded 
that she could not permit such liberties 
until they were married. But the major 
was strong, and what he wanted he took. 

The Indian army being withdrawn, 
probably summoned for some huge foray 
against another post, Phil Kearney or 
C. F. Smith, for a few days they had a 
taste of peace. 

Buffalo Charlie was frankly bored by 
the monotony of post life, and after a 
week of it he declared his intention of 
riding back to Julesburg. He could not 
be restrained, because he was a civilian 
who had been hired only to guide Mol- 
ton’s detachment to Appleby. Eventu- 
ally he set out, carrying a mail bag across 
his saddle horn and dispatches for Gen- 
eral Stone in his breast pocket. Before 
his departure he called on Lucy Lat- 
timer. 

“Jest come to say good-by, miss.”’ he 
told her. “I’m an old man, but I like 
a purty face, and I like a gal with 
spunk.” 

“Thank you, Charlic,” she said, dim- 
pling with pleasure. 

“Funny to me a girl with spunk would 
ha’ taken up with that horned toad, Fos- 
ter, when there was a fine, strapping 
young feller like Molton crazy "bout ve.” 

“Charlie,” she said with much dignity, 
“vou forget yourself. You must not talk 
to me like that.” 

“You ain’t got no pappy, and some- 
body ought to talk to ye. The major 
don’t care for nothing but himself. You 
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hadn’t ought ter get scairt ‘cause your 
wagon burned. Every man in the outfit 
would ha’ shared with ye.” 

“Tf Lieutenant Molton sent you to 
tell me this, tell him that I consider it 
a dishonorable action,” she declared, her 
head high, her face very white. “I am 
engaged to Major Foster.” 

“Course the lieutenant didn’t send me, 
I come myself. Casper is a boy that 
can speak for himself.” 

“Then why didn’t he?” she exclaimed, 
stamping her little foot. Then she real- 
ized what she had said, and the tears 
started to her eyes as she turned to run 
out of the room. 

“Ain’t goin’ to say good-by to old 
Charlie?” whined the scout, with a con- 
tortion of his grotesque mask of a face. 

Lucy was wiping her eyes. “‘Good-by 
and God bless you. You meant well,” 
she said, extending her hand. “It’s too 
late, Charlie.” 

“If I meet a parson comin’, I'll scalp 
him,” he informed her, with an awful 
grin. “It ain’t never too late. Maybe 
an Injun’ll get this major yet.” 

“You should not say such things. 
Good-by, Charlie.” 


E shook her little hand once more and 

slouched away, but he had another 
errand to do before he left the fort—a 
visit to Casper Molton. He found Cas- 
per alone in his cabin, busy with a ration 
blank. 

“Just been over to tell that young 
woman what’s what,” began the scout. 

“For which, damn your impudence. 
What did you tell her?” 

“That she ought to tuk you ’stead o’ 
Madam Foster.” 

“That did a hell of a lot of good.” 

“She axed me if you sent me. I said 
you could speak for yourself. What 
do you s’pose she said?” 

“How do I know? I was sufficiently 
in her black books before you thrust in 
your fool nose.” 

Unperturbed, the scout continued: 
“She said, ‘Then why didn’t he?’ ” 

“What?” exclaimed Casper, his face 
transformed. “Say that again.” 

“She said why didn’t you speak for 
yourself?” 


Lieutenant Casper Molton. 
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“Tt’s too late now,” groaned the lieu- 
tenant. 

“That’s what she said. But when a 
woman says it’s too late now ’bout a 
man, boy, it ain’t. You watch your 
chance when you go out on a scout with 
the major; when nobody’s lookin’, shoot 
him in the back.” 

“Why, you damned old savage!” ex- 
claimed Molton. 

“No, I don’t s’pose you would. You’re 
civilized. Savages got sense.” 

The whole outfit which he had guided 
on the march turned out to see the old 
man ride away. After their experience, 
it seemed frightful to the soldiers to have 
him essay the journey all alone, with no 
weapon but the muzzle-loader to which 
he clung. 

“Been riding these plains alone for 
thurty years. Can’t no Injuns find me 
‘less I want them to, and I most always 
don’t want ’em to.” These were his last 
words. Six weeks later he sat in the 
office of General Stone in Fort Kearney 
and told. him the whole story of Fos- 
ter’s joining the escort, not forgetting to 
expand on the admirable conduct of First 
Charlie was 
fond of his friends and poison to those 
he didn’t admire. 

Major Foster was delighted with Gib- 
son’s mounted infantry, and took it upon 
himself to drill them and train them in 
cavalry maneuvers. He rode boldly out 
of the fort at their head, taught them to 
gallop in line and to wheel and charge 
like veterans. But he deplored their 
seat. Few of them could ride like cav- 
alrymen, partly because they had make- 
shift saddles and partly because they 
were infantry by long training and dis- 
position. However, he was proud to dis- 
play his mounted force to Lucy, who in- 
dulged him by climbing the stairs to one 
of the blockhouses and watching them, 
as they cavorted upon the plain. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MASSACRE. 
HE concentration of Indians around 
the fort had prevented the dispatch 


of wood parties for weeks, and the wood 
supply was low. A huge store was de- 
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sirable, in order to carry the garrison 
through the cold fall and winter months, 
soon to approach. The hills to the west 
were heavily timbered, and, upon Cap- 
tain Gibson’s calling attention to the 
need of firewood, Major Foster decided 
to send out an expedition to cut a large 
supply. A dozen big quartermaster wag- 
ons were to be filled, and about fifty men 
were detailed to accompany the wagons, 
with Casper Molton in charge. There 
were no evidences of Indians in any num- 
ber in the vicinity, but it was a danger- 
ous mission, and every precaution was 
to be taken. 

Casper rode away at the head of his 
men, conscious that Lucy Lattimer was 
standing in the door of her cabin, wav- 
ing good-by. Despite the excellent ad- 
vice of Buffalo Charlie, he had no oppor- 
tunity to plead his cause further with 
the young woman; she had been espe- 
cially cool to him for several days after 
the departure of Charlie, and her words, 
“too late,” were echoing in his heart. 

The wood party moved slowly across 
the plain and began to ascend the foot- 
hills, three or four miles away, follow- 
ing a faint trail left by other wood par- 
ties in the past. 

Casper divided his party into two sec- 
tions, half to fell trees and saw logs, half 
to mount guard. Every hour the parties 
changed occupations. 

They worked for two days, camped on 
the ground, and procured a huge supply 
of logs, which were rolled on the wag- 
ons. Late in the morning of the third 
day a rifle spoke, and one of the soldiers 
grunted, spun around, and fell, face 
down. Instantly the detachment sprang 
to arms. It was evident that the Indians 
had crept close upon them and had taken 
cover all around them. 

The ground was dotted with stumps 
and bushes, while the Indians were con- 
cealed in the forest; it was a certainty 
that every member of the wood party, in 
the scanty cover afforded them, would be 
picked off, if they tried to fight it out 
there. Casper determined to make a 
dash for it. He told the teamsters to 
be ready to swing out their wagons at 
the bugle, and warned his men. Sud- 
denly the big quartermaster wagons be- 
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gan to rattle and roar on the way down 
the hillside, while the soldiers on foot, 
crouching and taking cover where they 
could, followed. A heavy rain of arrows 
and bullets poured in on them, but in 
five minutes they were out of the woods, 
ready to make a stand on the plain. 
Quickly the wagons were circled, and the 
soldiers slipped beneath them, shooting 
through the wheels and resting their 
heavy rifles upon the spokes. And the 
savages remounted their horses—they 
had dismounted for the ambuscade—and 
followed, circling and firing in regular 
Indian style. Casper estimated there 
were a couple of hundred Indians at- 
tacking, and he saw with a sinking heart 
that half a score of his men had fallen 
in the surprise attack in the woods. 

From the beginning of the fray, the 
firing had been heard from the fort, and 
the garrison, crowding the walls, cheered 
when they saw the wagons emerge into 
the open. Then came the Indian attack 
upon the wagons, and the opportunity 
which Major Foster had been champing 
for since he got his cavalry. 

“Boots and saddles!” the trumpet was 
sounding. The mounted infantry were 
ahorse and deployed through the gate, 
the major tarrying for a word from Lucy. 
It was the wrong word. 

“You'll save him?” she whispered, her 
face as white as death. 

“T’ll do my duty,” declared the major 
grimly. Without a good-by kiss, he 
dashed through the gate, which Captain 
Gibson prudently closed behind him. 
The major drew his saber and waved it, 
a gallant figure, thought all the women, 
including Lucy, who was already on the 
wall. 

She saw the mounted men swing across 
the plain, riding hard. After an eter- 
nity she saw them move into charge for- 
mation, eighty gallant soldiers in a sin- 
gle line, racing furiously. She saw the 
puffs of smoke coming from the wagons, 
and every now and then a savage would 
fall off his horse. From that distance 
they looked like ants mounted on beetles. 
And now the savages saw the troopers, 
for they began to draw off from the wood 
party and fire upon the advancing cav- 
alry. 
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As they charged, the horsemen were 
returning the fire, but probably missing, 
for the army had not yet learned to dis- 
charge rifles from the backs of gallop- 
ing horses. Major Foster was having his 
charge and enjoying it. The cavalry 
swept by the wood party, but did not 
stop. The Indians were retreating over 
the summit of a treeless ridge to the 
right. Casper was already setting his 
train in motion back toward the fort, 
and shouted to the major to go no far- 
ther; but that officer was in his element. 
He had always declared that he could 
scatter any band of Indians with a troop 
of cavalry, and here was his chance to 
prove it. 

“Charge!” he yelled. 
escape.” 


“Don’t let one 


ON swept the horsemen, hoofs thun- 

dering on the hillside, but a chance 
shot from a fleeing red man struck the 
horse of Foster in the breast; the ani- 
mal stumbled and pitched forward, and 
the major went to the ground, rolling 
over and over, while his men divided to 
avoid riding him down. The major was 
down, but the order was given. Lieu- 
teuant Forbish repeated, “Charge!” and 
the gallant band stood out on the sky 
line, then disappeared below it. They 
never came back. Not a single man of 
that splendid troop was ever seen alive 
again. 

Casper, who had seen the major fall, 
ordered his sergeant to conduct the train 
with all speed for the fort; then he rode 
furiously to the spot where the major 
was struggling to his feet. 

In four or five minutes Casper drew up 
his horse close to the officer on the 
ground. Curiously enough, he was al- 
ways riding to the aid of his unhorsed 
enemy. This scene was not unlike that 
one east of Reno, except upon this occa- 
sion there was no danger. The tide of 
battle had rolled beyond the ridge. 

“Are you hurt, major?” Casper asked, 
as he dismounted. 

“Shaken up, and I think my ankle is 
injured; but, of all the damned luck, to 
be dropped out of that charge. I hope 
Forbish gives ’em hell.” 

“Get on my horse. I’ll help you, and 
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T’ll run along beside you,” said Casper, 
who aided the groaning officer to clam- 
ber on the back of the well-trained 
horse. 

“I suppose we better get to the fort. 
Forbish will clean them up. We're no 
good to him. Drat that ankle!” 

The progress back to the fort was 
slow. No other cavalryman had fallen 
or needed attention, and eventually they 
passed through the gates. Captain Gib- 
son met them with a pale face. 

“Congratulations on your escape, ma- 
jor,” he said. ‘Where are the cavalry, 
do you suppose?” 

“Tt’s time they were coming back,” 
said the major. “I told him to pursue 
them, but not to China.” 

There was a shout from one of the 
blockhouses, and Gibson emitted a sigh 
of relief. ‘Here they come,” he said. 
“T was getting worried.’ He looked out 
through the still-opened gate and shaded 
his hands to gaze at the horsemen who 
were outlined on the crest of the ridge. 

“God in heaven!” he exclaimed. 
“They are Indians!” 

The major forgot his foot, Casper grew 
as pale as death, and both joined Gib- 
son at the gate. 

They were Indians, and now the ridge 
was crawling with them. War bonnets 
bobbed over the crest. Then over the 
crest they came in hundreds, thousands, 
a never-ending stream, and now they 
rode the slope in a mass of moving color. 
Indians—countless Indians—a mighty 
army and moving fast for the fort. 

“Shut that gate!” commanded the ma- 
jor. “Load the howitzers! Sound the 
call! This is to the death.” 

There was commotion inside the fort; 
men shouting, women screaming. The 
young wife of Lieutenant Forbish fainted 
in the arms of Lucy Lattimer, who, pale 
but calm, ministered to her as well as 
she could. Casper rushed about his work 
—efficient and outwardly calm, but in- 
wardly raging. 


HERE had been a massacre. The 

cavalrymen had ridden over the 
ridge, drawn by the flying two hundred, 
into a great Indian army, and they had 
been slaughtered to a man. 
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They had no business to go over the 
ridge; they had rescued the wood party 
and should have escorted it back. In- 
stead, they went wild and rode to death. 
No; they had not gone wild. They had 
been ordered to pursue by the pompous 


fool who was the only survivor, and they 


had obeyed orders. By a dispensation 
of fate, and for what purpose only fate 
knew, their real murderer, the vain, ar- 
rogant Walter Foster had been saved be- 
cause of the killing of his horse. And 
now, in what a strait his folly had left 
the fort! Eighty horsemen and a score 
of the wood party had been killed. The 
garrison was reduced to less than a hun- 
dred and fifty men, and there were at 
least five thousand Indians pouring down 
from the hills. By one rash act the ma- 
jor had destroyed almost as many men 
as had marched across six hundred miles 
to reénforce Fort Appleby. 

However, there was no time for any- 
thing but defense. The loopholes were 
manned, a rifle stuck out through every 
hole, and cannons were loaded, ready to 
demolish the howling fiends. 

The multitude of Indians drove full 
tilt toward the fort, as though it were 
their intention to leap their horses over 
the wall, or smash it in by sheer weight 
and momentum. However, they checked 
their charge when the rifles began to 
speak, and, having learned the devastat- 
ing effect of a shell from a howitzer ex- 
ploding in a mass, they turned to the 
right, within four or five hundred yards 
of the stockade, and resolved themselves 
into a sort of triumphal procession to 
celebrate their victory. 

If the troops and residents of the fort 
had not been sick with horror at the blot- 
ting out of a third of their number, they 
might have admired this picturesque cav- 
alcade; but if they could have forgotten 
the massacre which had just taken place, 
the savages would not permit them. For 
they brandished bleeding scalps and ar- 
ticles of uniform; they taunted in queer 
English; they exulted, gloated, and made 
fiendish threats. The soldiers fired furi- 
ously, but the range was too long, and 
the Indian army was moving too rapidly 
for execution to be done. 

Some of the Indians were naked, savé 
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for a breechclout; cthers wore buckskin 
trimmed with feathers and tall war bon- 
nets, and quite a number were arrayed in 
the blue uniform of the United States 
army, like the band which had first en- 
countered Casper’s marching column. A 
small group did not join the procession, 
which was revolving rapidly, with the 
fort as a hub, but sat their horses upon 
a little knoll, like a general and his staff. 
Through his glasses (Casper made out a 
tall, dignified Indian, arrayed in a new 
suit of yellow buckskin trimmed wit 
red and wearing a bonnet with very tall 
feathers, and so long that the tail feath- 
ers fell almost to the ground, as he sat 
his horse and gazed proudly upon the 
milling array below him. He seemed to 
be the commander. Afterward, Casper 
learned that this chief was Red Cloud 
himself, and Foster’s mad charge was 
against the main army of the leader. 

The troops waited with eagerness for 
the attack. Such was their wrath, be- 
cause of the slaughter of their comrades, 
that they earnestly desired it, so that 
they could kill and kill and kill. But 
Red Cloud had no intention of attacking 
a stockade composed of hardwood logs 
sixteen inches thick and higher than a 
brave on horseback. Being well aware 
of the remoteness and complete isolation 
of the post, he preferred to besiege it, 
to pick off the garrison, one by one, un- 
til, by a process of attrition, he had so 
weakened it that the walls could not 
longer be adequately manned. 

After an hour of fiendish exultation, 
one of his staff rode forward with a sig- 
nal flag, and swung it back and forth. 
Whereupon the head of the column 
turned and rode toward the western hills. 
Much ammunition had been wasted from 
the fort, but only four or five Indians 
had been killed or wounded. These were 
carried off by the departing army. 

They rode without order, a wide- 
spreading, mounted mob, over the top of 
the fatal ridge, and the sun was ahead of 
them in the western sky and silhouetted 
the horsemen, as they moved over the 
crest, giving the effect, with their tall, 
feathered war bonnets, of strange, black 
saplings shaken by a breeze. 

Behind them they left despair. 


MARCHING MEN 


ASPER knew well the fate of the be- 

sieged fortress; unrelieved, in the 
end it would fall. He knew the dis- 
position of the commanders of the near- 
est posts. To weaken their own forces, 
in their almost equally exposed situa- 
tion, would be perilous, and General 
Stone, six hundred miles to the east, as- 
sumed that Appleby was amply supplied 
with men. The Indians would always be 
lurking near; they would pounce on 
groups in the hayfields; they would be 
waiting to capture men out exercising 
the horses. At night they would creep 
under the walls, climb upon one an- 
other’s shoulders, and fire through the 
loopholes, picking off a man here and 
there until they were driven away. To 
venture a rod beyond the walls would 
be to court death, and it was impossible, 
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always, to keep two hundred men cooped 
up in a few acres of ground, half of 
which was covered by cabins. The day 
would come when the garrison would be 
reduced to a few score, and then Red 
Cloud would strike, and strike with all 
his strength, beyond doubt. 

Casper knew that the news of Red 
Cloud’s victory, sent by smoke signals 
and by mirrors flashing from hill to hill, 
would be known in every Indian village 
in the Northwest in a few days, and there 
would come flocking to his standard other 
thousands, eager to share in his glory 
and get a division of scalps and plunder. 
And in the meantime, as white men, 
Americans, and soldiers, it was their 
business to recover the bodies of the mas- 
sacred cavalry and give them Christian 
burial. 


To be concluded in the next issue of THE PoPuLAR, on the news stands July 20th. 
DUNLOP 


MEDICINE LODGE 


OME months ago a bill was introduced into Congress to authorize an appropria- 

S tion for an Indian memorial at Medicine Lodge, Kansas. This Barber County 

town, one of the counties on the Oklahoma border, has a number of claims 

to fame. Here, in the ’60s, the Indian and the pioneer came to trade, for 

the trail into the Texas Panhandle followed the course of Medicine River, and 

Medicine Lodge is situated: on this river. And here was enacted one of the most 
famous of Indian treaties. 

When the Santa Fe Trail was alive with freight trains and pioneers making 
their way westward from the Missouri Valley, in search of homes, the Indians 
on our Western plains made a concerted action to defend their lands and hold off 
the white invasion. A period of warfare followed, and the Indians made the pioneer 
settlements hazardous oases in a country sufficiently exposed to primitive dangers, 
without the additional risk of war. These Indian uprisings and depredations assumed 
such threatening proportions that the government finally called for a conference. 
To this conference came the principal tribes of the Western plains, the Apache, 
Arapahoe, Cheyenne, Comanche and Kiowa, and they pitched their tepees on the 
spot where now stands Medicine Lodge. 

As an inducement to the red men to desist from their attacks, the government 
offered to transport the Indians to reservations for their exclusive use and occupa- 
tion. It also stipulated to furnish the Indians the means of education and civiliza- 
tion, and to furnish them with the means of livelihood until they were able to 
provide for themselves. One of the heroes of the conference was a young Kiowa 
boy, sixteen years of age, I-se-o, whose eloquent plea for a peaceful settlement of 
the disputes between the Indians and the whites, turned opinion in favor of the 
treaty. Later he traveled for days to keep the Indians faithful to their agreement. 

In 1868 Congress ratified the treaty of Medicine Lodge, which proved to be 
the most effective agent in healing the bitter feeling between the red men and 
the whites. The iron rails now pushed their way rapidly into the West, and in 
their wake the pioneer and homesteader felt secure. In less than twenty years 
the Indian wars in the West passed into history. 


The Hole in the Frymg Pan 


By Ledyard Bailey 


This time putting a hole in the Frying Pan was not an act of vandalism. For 
the Frying Pan outfit was a fiendishly clever, cattle-rustling, murdering crew. 


the shade. Even the wind was tak- 
ing a siesta. It was so still that 
your ears ached. 

Without the least warning the old- 
timer broke the spell: 

“This Frying Pan outfit,” he said, “is 
cert’nly good! Listen to those horses.” 

It was so unexpected that the tender- 
foot lawyer jumped. “Talking in his 
sleep!” he thought; but he listened. 

A faint patter of hoofs shook the si- 
lence. At the end of the empty street 
four horsemen swept into sight, riding 
two by two. Even the tenderfoot no- 
ticed how smooth-gaited their horses 
were, and how deftly handled. They 
moved in close order: one blanket would 
have covered the four of them—a buck- 
skin with a black stripe, a blue roan, and 
two bright bays with white stars. 

The horsemen passed the _ hotel, 
wheeled right into line at the hitch rail 
of the Red Onion, dropped off, and filed 
through the swinging doors. 


Fttestase. 1 in town had hunted 


“To look at ’em now,” said the old- 
timer, ‘‘you’d judge those horses had all 
been raised on the same bottle. But 
ever’ one of ’em was stolen in a different 
county.” 

He had not stirred. His ornately 
stitched boots were still crossed on the 
porch railing, his chair tipped back 
against the wall, his hat brim down over 
his nose, and his thumbs hooked in his 
belt. Sound asleep he was—like a weasel. 

“Stolen! Those fellows are horse 
thieves? And you people let them ride 
in here in broad daylight, right past your 
sheriff’s office? What’s the matter with 
this town?” 

The old-timer sighed. ‘“That’s no way 
for you to talk, son! They’re artists. 
Why, only last week they sold a matched 
team to ‘Old Man’ Hargis from over 
in Gentile Valley, for three hundred dol- 
lars—cash. And the first night out, with 
the old man asleep under his wagon, they 
stole ’em back again!” 

From his tone, the old-timer took an 
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honest pride in the accomplishments of 
his fellow citizens. The lawyer held his 
tongue; he was learning. 

“Horses, though, are only what you 
might call the luxury end of their busi- 
ness. Their main hold is cattle. They 
deal wholesale in cattle; run ’em off in 
bunches, change brands to suit their own 
ideas, scatter them out on their range, 
and market them in carload lots. Every 
man in the outfit has his own brand, reg- 
istered all lawful and regular. And 
they’ve never run across any other own- 
er’s brand they couldn’t improve upon— 
not so far they haven’t. They’re artists 
with the runnin’ iron—and other ways, 
too.” 

The lawyer looked at him. Only his 
weathered chin showed beyond his hat 
brim. In the shadow beneath was a faint 
sparkle that might come from a bright 
old eye. The lawyer was young enough 
to hate being played for a sucker. 

“That sounds like a stage driver’s 
yarn!” he growled. Then he stood up 
and stretched. 

“Sit down!” said the old-timer. His 
voice was soft, and he had not moved 
a muscle, but the lawyer dropped back on 
his step. The doors of the Red Onion 
swung, the four horsemen filed out, 
mounted like one man, and rode rapidly 
away. 

The old-timer spoke in his gentle 
drawl. ‘Son, you’ve been fretting a 
whole lot because it takes you so long to 
catch on in this town. Well, there’s. one 
man-size job all ready and waitin’ for 
you—biggest job in the country. You 
get busy and bust a hole in the Frying 
Pan, and you'll have this country eatin’ 
out of your hand.” 

“Don’t rub it in!” said the lawyer sulk- 
ily. “You might as well tell me to run 
for governor.” 

The old-timer pushed back his hat, 
swung his boots to the floor, and sat up, 
all in one motion. His light-blue eyes 
bored into the lawyer’s. : 

“Son, you may know everything in 
those sheep-hide books of yours, but you 
got a heap to learn otherwise. You’ve 
named the main reason I’m picking you 
for this job—because you got no friends. 
Everybody else—sheriff and county at- 
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torney included—has too many friends 
all snarled up with ’em, especially at elec- 
tion times.” 


OWARD sundown that same after- 

noon “Beak” Leary, trouble hunter, 
pulled up at the break of a bare ridge 
to exchange ideas with his horse. 

“Horse,” he asked, “what do you make 
of such funny business as that?” 

He leaned on his saddle horn, looking 
down the slope. The sorrel horse pricked 
his ears, his wide nostrils fluttering, snuff- 
ing the battle from afar. Man and horse, 
dark against the. glowing western sky, 
might have been cast in bronze. 

Funny business it was. In the level 
green pasture below them, two riders were 
crowding a bunch of heavy red-and-white 
cattle through a gap in the wire fence. 
Two more were circling out on the run, 
driving in stragglers. The cattle were 
heavy and slow-moving, and the riders 
were in a hurry. In no time at all they 
had the bunch lined out beyond the fence 
and were hazing them at a lumbering trot 
toward the tangle of low hills beyond the 
valley. And they had not stopped to 
shut any gates. 

The lone rider at the top of the ridge 
drew a thoughtful thumb and finger along 
his high hawk nose. “Do you reckon 
they’re crazy, maybe?” he inquired. 
“Those steers are rolling fat, and they’ll 
melt off a hundred pounds apiece, 
crowded along like that. What do you 
figure is their big hurry?” 

The sorrel horse—christened Fool Hen, 
because he was neither one—stirred to 
life at the question, shifted his feet, and 
snorted, calling attention to something 
that looked like the answer. This some- 
thing was a fast-moving puff of dust on 
the gray sagebrush slope opposite them, 
beyond the pasture. It was moving 
downhill, and whatever was making it 
move was also ina hurry. Beak watched 
it and glanced away toward the upper 
end of the valley. Flat roofs showed 
there, set among cottonwoods; and the 
tank tower of a windmill. 

“Riding to cut ’em off!” he muttered. 
“And alone. Four to one. Horse, that 
lad is headed for trouble. What do you 
say we mix into this ourselves?” 
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Fool Hen jumped at the word. He 
forgot the long miles he had covered since 
breakfast and plunged downhill to join 
the rumpus, with all the enthusiasm of a 
chicken after a grasshopper. 

By the time they reached the shallow 
creek below the pasture, chase and pur- 
suit had passed out of sight. Beak pulled 
up on the farther bank to listen. 

Spat! it came. Spat! Spat! Spat!” 
The crackle of distant rifie shots. Then, 
whang! the heavy bark of a .45 pistol. 

Beak shook his head. ‘Sounds like 
cross-firing! Rotten bad judgment, old- 
timer.” He threw the irons into the 
eager sorrel and eased his long .45 in the 
holster. It would be outclassed in a 
shooting match against rifles, but in a 
four-to-one scrap with cattle rustlers, 
there was only one side for Beak Leary 
to take. 

He found the battle ground deserted. 
The dust had settled, and everything was 
still. The only living thing in sight was 
the buzzard already circling overhead. 
One horse, a blue roan, lay sprawled in 
the dirt. Shot on the run, he had rolled 
over and over, like a shot rabbit. The 
saddle and bridle had been stripped off 
and the brand slashed. In front of him 
the loose dirt was furrowed, where his 
rider had struck and slid, but of the man 
himself there was no further sign. A 
hundred yards beyond, a red hummock 


lay beside the trail; one of the steers was - 


down, too. 

A shadow swept by, and Beak looked 
up. The buzzard was circling, spiraling 
down toward something on the slope 
above. Another bird was sailing in to 
join him. Watching the carrion hunters, 
Beak found a sick taste in his mouth. 
He spat it out and lifted his horse up the 
bank of the wash. 

The dead man lay on his face behind 
a low rock, bareheaded, his rifle out in 
front, where it had dropped when the 
bullet from the side had smashed his 
skull. Fool Hen shied, snorting at the 
smell of blood, and Beak swung off, leav- 
ing him anchored by trailing reins, and 
bent over the body. 

The man had been shot a second time, 
between the shoulders, and his shirt was 
blackened by powder blaze. Hoofprints 
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showed where one of the raiders had 
reined in close, leaned from his saddle, 
and made sure work of the killing before 
plunging down into the draw to join his 
fellows. 

Beak Leary straightened up and looked 
away along their broad trampled trail, 
his gray eyes narrowed and his bold jaw 
set. There might be something to be said 
for killing a man in fair fight, but that 
shot between the shoulders—whoever did 
that had a hanging coming to him. 


‘THE rush of drumming hoofs spun him 

round quickly, his gun ready. A 
gray pony came charging over the shoul- 
der of the hill and slid toa stop. “Hands 
up!” called his rider and threw a short 
rifle to her cheek. 

Beak never argued with a woman. He 
dropped his gun and lifted both arms, his 
sombrero in one hand. The muzzle of 
that little rifle wabbled, but the blue eyes 
behind it blazed. Beak watched the 
eyes. 

“Oh!” said the woman. “It’s you!” 
She lowered her weapon. Beak did not 
shift his eyes, for he found her a lot easier 
to look at with that rifle out of the way. 

“T’m taking your word for it, ma’am,” 
he answered; “not knowing any differ- 
ent.” 

The girl’s eyes looked past him and 
opened wide with shock. “Is that Uncle 
Chris? Is—is he hurt?” She slipped the 
rifle into its scabbard, dropped to the 
ground, and strode toward him. 

Beak stood between her and the dead 
man, his eyes dark with concern. “Wait 
—please!” he said. “Don’t come any 
closer, not now. Yes, he’s hurt; badly, 
I'm afraid. We must get him to the 
house. Did you see anything of his 
horse?” 

The girl nodded, her face quivering. 
One glance at that inert body had told 
her the truth. “Back there!” she whis- 
pered and waved a hand uncertainly. 
“He’s standing.” Then she turned and 
leaned against her pony’s warm shoulder, 
her body shaking with sobs. 

Beak had sense enough to let her alone. 
He picked up his gun, laid his sombrero 
gently over the dead man’s head, and 
went after the horse. When he returned, 
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leading it, she was still standing beside 
her pony, but her eyes were dry and her 
lips set. 

“Who did it?” she demanded at once. 
“Did you see them?” 

“No,” said Beak, and he told her what 
little he knew. She caught up her reins 
and swung into her saddle. “The Frying 
Pan!” she cried: “I might have known. 
Come on, let’s ride them down.” 

“Steady!” said Beak and held up his 
hand. “Think a minute. That would 
mean more shooting, and there’s been 
plenty already for one day—and for one 
family. And there’s something else for 
us to do, first.” 

She glanced down at the dead man 
and shivered. Then her chin lifted: 
“No! The first thing is to catch them 
up and identify them, anyway. You're 
not afraid, are you?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I am—just that.” 

She stared at him. “I don’t believe 
you!” she said. “I’ve seen you ride, you 
know. And you were in a big-enough 
hurry to get into the shooting here, 
weren’t your” 

“Well, you see,” drawled Beak, “that 
fight was already started. It’s different 
when you come to start one of your own.” 

Her eyes flashed, for she resented his 
tone. 3 

But he hurried on, regardless—in a 
fret to change the subject and to get her 
mind off that notion of trailing the rus- 
tlers. ‘Is there any one at the house?” 
he asked. 

“The Chinaman,” she answered shortly, 
“and Pete, the cow hand, he ought to be 
in by now.” 

“Then you better ride ahead. Send 
Pete into town with word to the sheriff, 
and get things ready for—for your uncle. 
I will follow you right in.” 

She hesitated, and her eyes filled again. 
Beak watched her. He wanted to get her 
away. The country was too broken for a 
wagon, and loading a dead man on a 
horse is a grim business. Certainly, 
nothing for a woman to see, and that was 
certain. 

“T suppose you are right,” she said and 
sighed drearily, as she lifted her reins. 
Then she leaned from the saddle and 
looked Beak Leary hard between the 
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“Whoever killed Uncle Chris shall 
Don’t forget that!” 


eyes. 
answer for it to me. 


GHE whirled her horse then and loped 

over the hill. Beak drew a deep 
breath. “That makes a pair of us!’ he 
muttered and turned to his work. As he 
bent to make the dead man’s horse fast 
to the roots of a sagebrush, his eyes 
caught a movement in the draw below. 
The buzzards were flapping and wran- 
gling over that fallen steer. With the 
cowman’s instinct to identify a dead ani- 
mal, he left the horses and walked down 
to examine it. 

Stampeded by the shooting, the clumsy, 
pasture-fed creature had made a frantic 
attempt to climb the steep side of the 
draw; it had slipped on a loose stone and 
fallen headlong, breaking its neck and 
rolling down to the bottom. Beak made 
out the brand on the left shoulder—J, in 
a half box. Then he noticed something 
else. On the right hip a flap of the sleek 
hide had been ripped back, as the animal 
rolled and slid over the rocks; its raw 
surface held a small, blackened metal 
disk. Beak pried it out with his thumb 
nail and rubbed it on his boot. He stared 
at it, lying in his palm, and his wits raced. 
After a minute he put the thing carefully 
in his pocket and went back to his grim 
job. 

It took time. When eventually he 
rode up to the ranch gate, it was almost 
dark. The Chinaman opened the gate 
for him, his eyes on the led horse with 
its burden. Beak had done what he could 
and had wrapped the head of the dead 
man in his handkerchief and covered the 
body with his slicker; but he was glad 
the girl was not there to see. 

The Chinaman said: “I help. Pete 
gone to town. Missy in her loom; she cly 
plenty.” 

When they had laid the body out on 
a bed, as decently as might be, the China- 
man said: ‘Missy say she like you to 
stay till she’iff come, anyhow. Supper 
comin’ up.” 

“T’ll look after the horses first,” said 
Beak and followed him out. When he 
came in again, the Chinaman introduced 
him to a washbasin and towels, then led 
him into the living room, where the sup- 
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per table was laid before a snapping fire 
of pifion chunks. It was disappointing 
to find it laid for one only; but it had 
been a long day, and Beak never liked 
to hurt the feelings of a good cook. He 
placed on the mantelpiece the few be- 
longings he had found in the dead man’s 
pockets—a silver match safe, a heavy 
clasp knife, some keys, and a tally book. 
Then he hung his belt and gun on the 
back of his chair and drew up to the 
table. 

Afterward he rolled cigarettes before 
the fire and thought things over. He 
thought of the girl, alone in her grief, and 
wondered if she was still crying. He 
doubted it; more like her to be doing 
something useful. Which reminded him 
of how she had looked when she said: 
“Whoever killed Uncle Chris shall answer 
for it.” 

He had agreed with her, with all his 
heart; but now, come to think it over, it 
did not seem so simple. He had no ac- 
quaintance with this Frying Pan outfit she 
had named, but he was wise in the ways 
of rustlers and could guess what they 
would be doing to-night, in some secret 
pocket of the hills. One man would be 
laying back on their trail to guard against 
interruption, while the others threw those 
fat and leg-weary steers one after the 
other, and changed their brands with the 
running iron. By morning they would 
be scattered out on a distant range, and in 
a week—— 

“Uh-huh!” muttered Beak. “In a 
week, what with being all ganted up with 
travel, and their slick coats roughed by 
chaparral, they’ll be plumb orphaned. 
There’s the big longhorn ‘IF’ in our pro- 
gram; if we can’t identify those steers, it 
won’t be so easy to tie into the men.” 

He thought of the dead man’s tally 
book, took it from the mantel, and turned 
its pages under the lamp. This Chris- 
topher Jordan had been a careful and 
systematic man; he had made a record 
of every animal he owned or sold. One 
page caught Beak’s attention—the rec- 
ord, dated two years back, of forty-six 
yearling calves, grade Herefords, with 
the usual printed outline of a steer show- 
ing the brand—J in a half box, high up 
on the left shoulder. There was also a 
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memorandum at the bottom of the page 
which interested Beak. He stared at this 
until it was photographed on the back of 
his eyes; then he took from his pocket 
that bit of metal he had found under the 
hide of the dead steer and examined it 
again. 

“Clever man, Uncle Chris!” he said at 
last. “Might be we can cut that old IF 
out of the bunch, after all.’ And he 
rolled another cigarette. 


"THE room was very still. Even the 
fire was noiseless. It seemed to be~ 
listening. Beak threw up his head. A 
change came in the silence—not so much 
a sound, as a faint jarring underfoot. 
He slipped the book into his vest pocket, 
caught his gun from the holster,. and 
opened the outside door. He did not 
stand on the threshold, with the light be- 
hind him; he stepped out into the dark- 
ness beside the door. A horse was com- 
ing up the lane, and it was coming fast. 
The sheriff probably, but it was no use 
taking chances. 

The horse pulled up at the gate and 
a big voice boomed: 

“Hello-o the house! 
Come open this gate.” 

Beak shook his head. Clumsy work 
and noise. This was no way to tackle the 
Frying Pan. He walked over and 
opened the gate. 

“Good evening, sheriff,” he said: “Been 
expecting you.” As the horse passed 
him, he noticed that it was not wet, not 
even blown. All the hard riding it had 
done had been on the last half mile. 

“Leave the gate!” ordered the sheriff. 
“My wagon’ll be aleng soon.” He led the 
way into the house, stumped across to the 
fire, turned his back to it, and stared at 
Beak. The sheriff’s broad red face was 
stern, and his heavy brows were drawn 
over his big ox eyes, ‘Who’re you?” he 
demanded. 

Beak told him. 

“Rider for the Split X outfit, eh? 
You're a good ways from home. What’s 
your business here?” 

“My own,” said Beak gently and laid 
his gun on the table. 

The sheriff glared. 
this county,” he announced. 


Sheriff Hardy! 


“I’m the sheriff of 
“Accord- 
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ing to infermation in my _ possession, 
there’s been a crime committed here— 
cattle run off and a man killed. You 
better talk.” 

“JT reckon,” drawled Beak, “you are 
more competent that way than I am, 
sheriff, but I’ll do my best.” 

He told what he knew—most of it, 
anyway. ‘“H-hm!” growled the sheriff. 
“Shot the second time, you say—with 
a .45, close up.” He lifted Beak’s gun 
from the table and twirled the cylinder, 
his air serious and intent, giving his best 
impersonation of an old sleuth. One 
chamber, the one under the hammer, was 


empty. He sniffed at it, and seemed dis- - 


appointed. ‘“Wiped it out since, prob’ly,” 
he muttered, as he stuck the gun under 
his coat and glared at Beak again. 

“These four men you claim you saw— 
who were they?” 

“J don’t know, sheriff. I was too far 
away and uphill to see their faces.” 

“Why didn’t you follow them, then— 
get close enough to identify them?” 

“That didn’t look like what you'd call 
exercising due caution, some way,” said 
Beak, ‘‘and, besides——” 

He was interrupted by a new voice, 
the girl’s voice, coming from an open door 
at the end of the room, “I will. answer 
that question, sheriff,” she said and came 
across to join them. ‘Mr. Leary didn’t 
follow because he wanted to keep me 
from doing so. I was just mad enough 
to ride them down and get myself shot. 
And it wasn’t necessary, anyway. I 
know—and so do you, sheriff—who killed 
Uncle Chris! the only outfit in this 
county that can do murder and get away 
with it—the Frying Pan.” 

Sheriff Hardy pulled off his hat and 
blinked at her, his face redder than ever. 
Beak didn’t blink; he had better use for 
his eyes. She had not been crying—not 
lately; and from the top of her low- 
crowned Stetson to the toes of her high- 
heeled boots she was ready to ride. 
Straight and slim and valiant she stood, 
and her blue eyes met the sheriff’s stare 
unflinchingly. 

“That’s a mighty serious accusation, 
young lady!” he growled. “You better 
be careful what you say.” 

“Do you want the proof?” she de- 
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manded. “If you do, get your horse, and 
I’ll take you to it. Two hours’ ride.” 

The sheriff hesitated, shifting his feet. 
He was trying to think, and he made 
heavy work of it. Beak could almost 
hear the creak of the ponderous wheels in 
his head. 

It was a creaking outside, however, and 
a rattling with it, that saved the situa- 
tion. 

“There’s my wagon!” said the sheriff, 
puffing a great breath of relief. “It’s my 
duty to take the body back to town, you 
know, for the inquest.” 

The girl looked at Beak. “You see?” 
her eyes asked; and Beak’s eyes narrowed 
in answer. No words were needed. He 
saw plenty—saw that this clumsy sheriff 
was trying to cover the trail of the mur- 
derers, and saw also the part in the play 
that he was elected to, himself. 

“Do your duty, sheriff!” said the girl. 
Her tone was so contemptuous that even 
his thick hide was not proof against it. 
He winced, put on his hat, strode to the 
door, and shouted to his driver. With 
Beak’s help, . cy carried the dead man 
out and laid him, swathed in a blanket, 
in the bottom of the wagon box. The 
driver climbed up to his high seat, gath- 
ered his lines, and eased his brake. 

The sheriff stepped back and lugged 
out his gun. “Get aboard, you!” he rum- 
bled: ‘“You’re under arrest.” 

Beak made no move. He had seen this 
coming, but, after all, he had no real 
passion for jail, and for an instant he 
hesitated. His gun was in the sheriff's 
pocket, but one quick jump out of the 
light, Fool Hen between his knees, and 
it would take a better man than this 
lumbering lunkhead to catch him. Then 
the girl decided the question, stepping 
between them. 

“Nonsense!” she cried. ‘Mr. Leary’s 
a friend of mine, sheriff. Ill answer for 
him. He will show up when he’s wanted. 
Meantime, he’s needed here.” 

Beak lifted his hat. “I’m proud to be 
a friend of yours,” he said quietly; “but 
the sheriff has the right idea—this time.” 
And he turned to the wagon. His choice 
lay between jail and letting the girl in 
for more trouble, and he chose jail. 

She stared at him, more puzzled than 
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hurt. With his foot on the hub of the 
front wheel, he paused, and his hand 
flicked under his vest and out again. The 
sheriff grunted, ducking behind the 
wagon; but Beak’s hand held nothing 
more dangerous than the dead man’s tally 
book. 

“You had better take charge of this,” 
he said to the girl; and, as she came 
close, he added, his voice so low that 
neither the driver nor the sheriff over- 
heard. “Don’t think I’m running out 
on you. This is just throwing dust; with 
me in jail, they’ll feel safe and careless, 
Look after that book, yourself; we’ll need 
it later.” 

Then he swung up to the seat beside 
the driver, the sheriff found his breath 
and his horse, and they got under way, 
leaving the girl alone with her trouble 
and her courage. . 

“Tt looks plumb heartless,” said Beak 
to himself. ‘But there’s one advantage 
about having a friend in jail. I’m sure 
to be at home when she calls.”’ 


HE did not call, however—not at the 

jail. It was the old-timer who called 
the next afternoon, and he brought the 
tenderfoot lawyer with him. They de 
manded to see the prisoner, and the 
sheriff, grumbling, let them have their 
way. He did not feel like starting any- 
thing with this soft-spoken, sudden-mov- 
ing old devil; and, anyway, he told him- 
self, it would be easy for the county attor- 
ney to make a monkey of this tenderfoot. 
So he admitted them to Beak’s cell and 
retired to his office and the solace of the 
black bottle in his desk. 

“Miss Hallie’s a friend of mine,” said 
the old-timer to Beak, by way of intro- 
duction. ‘“So’s your boss at the Split X. 
He’s one white man. Here’s his telegram, 
the answer to the one I sent this morn- 
ing. And here’s the only lawyer in this 
man’s town that ain’t all tied up with 
friends. I’m backing his play, and I 
believe he’ll win.” 

They shook hands, and Beak told his 
story. The lawyer listened, asking a 
question now and then; most of the ques- 
tions were intelligent. One of them was 
plumb foolish. ‘You say you did not do 
any shooting yourself. How then do you 
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account for that empty chamber in your 
revolver that the sheriff talks about?” 

“Don’t display your ignorance, son!” 
snapped the old-timer. ‘Would anybody 
pack a gun with the hammer down on 
a cartridge?—anybody with sense enough 
to sit a horse?” 

The lawyer laughed at himself and ran 
the case over in his mind for a minute. 

“Here’s the weak spot, of course,” he 
said. ‘No one saw the raiders or heard 
the shooting, except yourself. They will 
claim an alibi and have their witnesses 
to prove it. How are we going to break 
it and corroborate your testimony? One 
point occurs to me: that dead horse was 
a blue roan, you say; and one of them 
rode a blue roan when they passed 
through town here, yesterday. Can we 
prove ownership?” 

“We can’t!” said the old-timer. ‘Miss 
Hallie took Pete and rode out there, be- 
fore sunup this morning, to prove up on 
that horse. She’s smart, that girl is; but 
not smart enough to beat the Frying Pan. 
The horse had been skinned—thorough 
—durin’ the night; even his shoes were 
pulled off. Didn’t I say they’re artists?” 

Beak had seated his visitors on his 
bunk; he himself squatted on the floor, 
his back to the wall, facing the door of 
his cell. He glanced up now, his eyes 
meeting the old-timer’s for an instant, 
and that old fox rose without a sound 
and looked through the bars, up and 
down the corridor. It was empty. 

“T’ll have plenty witnesses,” said Beak 
calmly, “if you'll bring them in.” 

The lawyer looked at him, doubt in his 
eyes. “Character witnesses? They would 
help, of course; but with the kind of jury 
we're likely to ge a 

“No!” said Beak. ‘I won’t trouble 
my friends. The witnesses I’ll call will be 
strangers to me, but I reckon they will 
be good enough to outsmart your Fry- 
ing Pan.” And he told them just what 
he wanted. 

The old-timer turned from the door, 
picked up the telegram from the bunk, 
and read it over. “This says,” he re- 
marked, “that you’re one natural-born 
trouble hunter, and it’s no use tryin’ to 
head you away from it. An’, further- 
more, it says to give you your head, no 
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matter how crazy you act. All right, 
son; we’ll bring in your witnesses.” 

He looked hard at Beak. “Any mes- 
sage?” he asked. 

“Thank you!” said Beak. ‘Tell her 
I’m obliged—and she’s not to worry.” 

They shook hands again and went 
away, the lawyer more or less tangled 
in his mind, but the old-timer as placid 
as a bog hole and as dangerous. 


HE trial of the case against Leary, 
charged with murder, moved fast. 
The county attorney had no trouble in 
proving that this defendant was a 
stranger; that he had refused to account 
for his presence at the scene of the crime; 
that he had been discovered standing be- 
side the murdered man, with a revolver in 
his hand, one chamber of which had been 
discharged; and that the dead man had 
been shot by a revolver held close to his 
back. The fact that he had also been 
shot with a rifle, in the head, was not ma- 
terial, other than showing that this mur- 
derer had had accomplices, who had 
made good their escape with the stolen 
cattle. Any one could tell by the man’s 
face that he was a desperate character, 
quite capable of any cold-blooded crime. 
The tenderfoot lawyer had made no 
attempt to interfere with these proceed- 
ings. It looked like a dead open-and- 
shut case for the prosecution. The jury 
evidently thought so. So did the four 
horsemen of the Frying Pan, who had 
been summoned as witnesses to prove 
ownership of certain cattle brought in 
from their range, and alleged to have 
been part of those stolen in the raid. 
“It would seem, however,” said the 
county attorney in conclusion, ‘“unneces- 
sary to occupy the time of this court with 
testimony on that point. The cattle, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, are now in the cus- 
tody of the sheriff and may be examined 
at your pleasure. To men as intelligent 
and experienced as yourselves, it will be 
obvious at a glance that these cattle have 
no resemblance—other than in the acci- 
dent of color—to those stolen from the 
murdered man’s pasture. They will speak 
for themselves.” 
The tenderfoot rose. “If it please the 
court,” he said, “it may be stipulated 
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that the defense agrees that these cattle 
shall speak for themselves.” 

The county attorney smiled patroniz- 
ingly. “I felicitate my learned young 
brother upon his readiness to hasten the 
course of justice. With that understand- 
ing, your honor, the State rests.” 

The judge looked at the tenderfoot. 
“Call your witnesses,” he said. 

“One moment, if your honor please. 
I now introduce this memorandum book, 
the property of the murdered man, and 
ask that it be marked Defense Exhibit 
A.” He handed the tally book to the 
county attorney, who glanced through it 
and nodded. 

“No objection!” the county attorney 
said carelessly and passed the book to 
the clerk. There was a pause. 

Beak Leary had been sitting beside 
his lawyer, his manner listless and bored. 
Even the allusion to his own hardened 
appearance and desperate character had 
failed to interest him. Now he turned his 
head, and his eyes met those of the old- 
timer, who lounged on a bench at the 
far side of the room. The old-timer rose 
quietly and stretched, leaning against the 
wall. Other men, five of them, in differ- 
ent parts of the room, stirred in their 
seats, restless and bored. They were 
quiet men, and they moved quietly, not 
disturbing the court. 

“Call your witnesses, Mr. Attorney,” 
said the judge brusquely, “if you have 
any.” He also was bored with this farce. 
It was not the first time he had had to sit 
there and watch a losing fight against the 
Frying Pan, and he knew how hopeless it 
was. 

The tenderfoot’s voice was smooth: 
“My witnesses, if your honor please, 
would scarcely comprehend the nature of 
an oath. Nevertheless, as the distin- 
guished prosecutor has stipulated, they 
shall speak for themselves. I move you 
that this court now adjourn to the jail 
yard and examine the witnesses for the 
defense—those cattle in the custody of 
the sheriff.” 

The county attorney was startled, but 
having made his bluff he had to go 
through with it. The four horsemen ex- 
changed puzzled glances, but their nerve 
was unshaken. They knew how good 
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their work had been. 
out to the jail yard. 


Everybody filed 


‘THE old-timer had been as good as his 

word. He had produced the wit- 
nesses—eleven of them. Two were fat 
and sleek and comfortable—left-overs 
from that hurried raid on the dead man’s 
pasture. The brand, J in a half box, 
was on their shoulders. The other nine 
did not show much family resemblance, 
for a fact. They were gaunt, rough- 
coated and wild-eyed; and their brand, 
most artistically finished, was a boxed O 
—the duly registered brand of that well- 
known cattleman, Tom Orchard, who al- 
ways rode a blue roan horse. 

Beak took the testimony of his wit- 
nesses himself. One of the range steers 
was led into the sheriff’s branding chute. 
Beak’s lawyer handed him a barber-shop 
mug, with a shaving brush and a razor. 
The jury were bunched up at his back, 
watching. He lathered the steer’s right 
hip thoroughly. Then he paused and 
asked that Exhibit A be produced. The 
clerk handed the tally book to a juryman. 
“Open it,” said Beak, “at that page that’s 
turned down, and read it out loud—all 
of it.’ The juryman read it, but he did 
not need to raise his voice; that crowd 
could have heard him whisper. He read 
the memorandum at the bottom of the 


page: “One hand-span in front of the 
top of the right-hip bone. New—all 
1892.” 


“Thank you,” said Beak, as he opened 
his razor and shaved off the rough hair 
in front of the steer’s hip bone, exposing 
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hide with the razor, ran his forefinger 
under, drew out a blackened metal disk, 
and handed it to the juryman. “Rub it 
up!” he ordered. The man rubbed it on 
his sleeve and held up a silver dime, dated 
1892. 

The four horsemen buncked together 
suddenly, their backs to the corral fence. 
The old-timer and his five quiet friends 
moved in quietly, on either side of them. 
Nobody else moved at all. 

The tenderfoot lawyer spoke out, his 
voice ringing: “Your honor! I charge 
these men with murder. Demand their 
arrest!” 

“Do your duty, Mr. Sheriff!” barked 
the judge. The sheriff, dazed and pon- 
derous, was slow to move, and the four 
horsemen set themselves for a quick 
jump. And the old-timer’s gentle voice 
broke up the play. ‘“Take it easy, boys!” 
he drawled. “It’s go to jail, or come with 
us!” They looked him over and chose 
jail. 

“This defendant is discharged!” said 
the judge and shook hands with Beak. 
So did plenty of others—one in particu- 
lar—the crowd making way for her, their 
hats off. 

“T knew it!” she whispered. “I felt 
safe as soon as I saw you, standing there 
beside Uncle Chris.” Her blue eyes were 
wet, but they shone like stars. Beak 
Leary had studied the stars in the sky, 
many a night, but he had never seen any 
so dazzling bright as these. One thing 
he was sure of—with twin stars like them 
to guide him, a man could always find his 
way home, no matter how far off the trail 
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SAD NEWS FOR TEACHER’S PET 
Yu the little boy or girl who used to get in good with Miss Teacher is going 


he might wander. 


out of style, like the horse and carriage, the transatlantic liner, and the 

Charleston. Remember how you—merely to use an illustration—used to bid 

for the honor of dusting out the felt blackboard erasers? Remember how 
you envied the gentlemanly little boy who succeeded in getting the honor, and how 
you loathed him, as he beat out the clouds of chalk on the stone stoop? And how 
you snickered, when he had to sneeze? Well, that’s all done with now. Some 
clever chap has invented a new way. The vacuum cleaner! Hereafter, the janitor 
of the school building will visit each classroom after hours, and apply his patent 
vacuum cleaner to each eraser—without even the hope of getting an extra good- 
conduct mark tacked onto a report card. 


“Miser” 


Morgan 


By James Gordon Fraser 
Author of “'The Big Feller,’’’ Ete. 


That it is not always safe to judge by appearances is an old story that was brought 
home to the Big Hitter when he learned the truth about ‘‘Miser’’ Morgan, the umpire. 


VERHEAD, thin, discouraged 
O rays of sunshine filtered occasion- 
ally through the gray clouds that 
scudded here and there across the 
dampish April sky. Around all sides of 
the great steel stadium, one of the biggest 
opening-day crowds of all time shivered 
indifferently, ignoring the weather and 
intent upon the scene spread out before 
its eyes. 

Down on the patch of green turf, which 
the walls of humanity inclosed, cut irreg- 
ularly by the unsodded base lines, a 
dozen alert, quick-moving figures in color- 
splashed uniforms and two in plain navy 
blue moved about like chessmen upon a 
gigantic playing board. Two of them, in 
gray and red, danced back and forth near 
the khaki cushions that marked second 
and third base. A third, in the same 
color scheme, stood, swishing a club of 
polished ash, near the hard-rubber rec- 
tangle that marked home plate. And 
scattered around the field, nine others— 


these in white and blue—moved restlessly 
about, as though impatient for action 
that was slow in coming. 

Fifth inning of the first game of the 
season. The Behemoths at bat, with 
the score three to two against them. The 
Pioneers in the field. Two runners on 
the bases, one out and one run needed 
to tie. And “The Big Hitter” at the 
plate! 

Slowly, carefully, the long arm of 
“Duster” Mooney, pride of the Pioneer 
pitching staff, swung back. Suddenly, at 
the top of his swing, his hand released 
the ball. Like a bullet, it sped across the 
plate. Behind the crouching catcher, one 
of the figures in navy blue raised his right 
arm aloft. His voice floated out in the 
tense silence: ‘Strike three!” All 
around the stadium released breath made 
a humming sound, as thousands of throats 
let it out. 

Over in the bleachers, an anemic, un- 
dersized man, with a suprising voice, gave 
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vent to a hoarse roar: “Kill ’im! Kill 
the robber! Hit ’im! Oh, the thief!” 
Others echoed his cry. All eyes were on 
The Big Hitter. What would he do? 
Knowing what he had done, at times 
in the past, there was a real sense of ex- 
pectancy in the minds of the watchers. 
Would he raise the club, made impotent 
now by the arbiter’s ruling, to bring it 
down on the umpirical skull? Would he 
burst into one of those scorching, sizzling 
tirades for which he was famous? But, 
no! He had turned and was walking 
rapidly back to the home dugout. With- 
out a sign of irritation, he cast the bat 
down upon the pile in front of him. And 
then—— 

“Look at ’im!” The anemic fan in 
the bleachers nudged his neighbor. “Look 
at ’im! Wish we could hear what he’s 
sayin’. He’s callin’ that ump everything 
he can think of. He’s tellin’ ’em what 
he thinks o’ the robber. Wish we could 
hear it.” 

But the fan was wrong. What The Big 
Hitter was saying was something entirely 
different. What was it? Oh, that’s the 
story! I'll tell you—a little later on. 


E saw him first in Asheville when we 

opened the warming-up with the 
Bear Cats of the other league—an annual 
institution now, serving the double pur- 
pose of putting a final edge on training 
and of putting back into the pockets of 
the owners some of the cash expended for 
maintaining a training camp. The games 
don’t count, of course, in the league stand- 
ing, but there is plenty of rivalry; so 
much of it, in fact, that the regular league 
umps pick up some extra change by com- 
ing down and handling the games. It is 
easy money. 

Morgan was new in the league that 
year. We had read during the winter 
that he had been drafted out of one of the 
Western sand-lot circuits, but nobody 
with the Behemoths happened to know 
him, and there was considerable curiosity 
among the regulars. An umpire does not 
figure much in the sport pages, as a gen- 
eral rule, but he is a mighty important 
part of a ball game, nevertheless. Bill 
McGlory, manager of the Behemoths, 
used to say that bum decisions won more 
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ball games than pinch hits, and I agree 
with him. 

It was old Harry Earl, club secretary 
and business agent, who finally tipped me 
off to Morgan’s arrival. Loafing around 
the hotel the night before the first game 
with the Bear Cats, I happened to men- 
tion to Harry that it was “pretty near 
time the new ump showed up.” 

“Oh, he’s in town all right,” said 
Harry. “He got here this morning.” 

“That so!” I asked him, surprised. 
“Where’s he keeping himself, then? 
Some of the boys was saying a while ago 
they hadn’t seen him around the hotel.” 

“No, he ain’t staying here,” Harry in- 
forms me. And I must have locked sur- 
prised, for after a glance around to see 
who was within earshot, he went on: 

“You know, Larry, there’s something 
funny about that bird—something queer, 
I mean. What do you suppose he put up 
to me the first time I laid eyes on him? 
No, you needn’t guess; it wouldn’t do 
you any good. Keep it under your hat, 
and I'll tell you. 

“You know we have to pay the ump a 
flat twenty bucks a day for every day 
he works and his expenses, including 
transportation and hotel bills. The Bear 
Cats split it with us, of course, later. 
Well, this Morgan blew in this morning 
with the proposition that he wanted me 
to figure up his expenses—hotel, car 
fares, Pullmans and all—and slip it to 
him in a lump once a week. Didn’t want 
me to pay the bills; wanted to pay ’em 
himself. Can you beat it?” 

“Funny one, ain’t it? And you say 
he ain’t stayin’ here?” I asked. 

“No; that’s the queerest part of it. 
After he sprung his scheme on me, I was 
just interested enough to keep an eye 
on him. And where do you suppose he 
went? To a little cheap-John boarding 
house down by the station. It’ll cost him 
about as much a week there as we’re pay- 
ing by the day here. Every time the sun 
sets, it shows him a profit.” 

That was a queer one. 
guessing. 

“But why let him get away with it?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, Billy said it was all right,” Harry 
explained. ‘“The ump is entitled to the 
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same expenses the players are, and if he 
wants to live like a bum, that’s his look- 
out. Of course, if we wanted to be tech- 
nical But what’s the use? Morgan 
will be in there this summer, won’t he, 
calling plays on us as well as the other 
clubs? No use starting him off with a 
grouch on the Behemoths. With the 
fighting club we got this year—Big Tim 
and all the rest—we’ll have enough trou- 
ble with the umps, as it is.” 

Somebody called Harry away then, but 
I stuck around the lobby quite a while 
and thought it over. It sure was some- 
thing to think about. I’ve known plenty 
of umps in my day, and some I liked and 
some I didn’t, but this fellow, Morgan, 
was something new. I couldn’t quite 
dope him out. With the salaries they get 
these days, most umps live on the fat of 
the land. Morgan was a new one, com- 
ing up from the sticks, with a big raise 
in pay. Of course, he might have been 
playing the ponies or some other such 
racket during the winter layoff, like many 
of them do, and be broke in consequence. 
But that, alone, wouldn’t explain a petty 
room-and-meals graft like this. 

What would “Big Tim” Jordan, for in- 
stance, do with a club like that to hold 
over an umpire’s head? I shuddered at 
the thought. There isn’t a tougher man 
in the league on umps than Big Tim; 
they say he was born hating them. And 
you know how it is—if the players once 
get something to ride an ump with, his 
life is pretty sure to be miserable. I 
could see dark days ahead for Mister 
Morgan when I finally gave it up and 
went to bed. 


NOWING what I knew, I looked 
around for Morgan at the park next 
day, with considerable interest. Having 
him sized up as a nickel nurser and penny 
pincher, I naturally expected to see some 
little rat of a man with a mean face and 
an ingrowing disposition. But Morgan 
didn’t turn out that way at all. 

A big fellow, he was, and good looking, 
in a dark, quiet sort of way. I come 
from the hill country, myself, and I knew 
where he got those high cheek bones, that 
solid set to his jaw, and those sharp, 
deep-set eyes. Not the talkative, gushy, 
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good-fellow kind, was Mergan; but, on 
the other hand, not the mean, sullen, 
grouchy kind, either. Strangers wouldn’t 
take to him, at first, but they wouldn’t 
be repelled by him, either. He was some- 
thing of a puzzle to me, thanks to the in- 
formation that Harry Earl had slipped 
me. The only thing that fitted was the 
clothes; or, rather, they didn’t fit any 
too well. And even his shoes were 
patched. If you looked close, it was plain 
that Mister Morgan was not, to put it 
mildly, a gentleman who believed in the 
clothing ads that tell you appearance is 
three fourths of the battle. 

It was also plain, that very first day, ‘ 
that there were several other things Mis- 
ter Morgan was not, and that one of them 
was “a homer.” That is what ball play- 
ers call an umpire who shades decisions 
a little for the home team; in other words, 
who calls them with one eye on the play 
and one eye on the crowd. They are 
common enough, as everybody knows. 
And when you find an ump that isn’t 
that way, you’ve found a man with prin- 
ciples. There aren’t too many. 

Of course, neither the Behemoths nor 
the Bear Cats were “home team,” in the 
strict sense of the word, in that series. 
But Morgan was in our league and would 
be dealing with us all summer, whereas 
he would not see the Bear Cats again, in 
all probability, for at least a year. And 
yet, in the very first game he worked, he 
called. three close ones against us. I 
won’t say he wasn’t calling them as he 
saw them, because I’m sure now he was. 
But they were the kind of plays that he 
could have called either way without be- 
ing guilty of grand larceny—and we got 
none of the three. 

One of them was the real start of the 
feud between Morgan and Big Tim Jor- 
dan. Not that it wouldn’t have started, 
anyway, because it undoubtedly would. 
But when Big Tim, a .350 hitter in any 
man’s league and as indifferent to base 
hits as a Scotchman is to hard money, got 
up in the last of the ninth with the score 
three to two against us, and runs wait- 
ing on second and third to romp in on a 
safe blow; and then, when Morgan called 
the third strike on him—zowie! War 
was declared then and there. Tim was 
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persuaded out of actual hostilities, but 
all of us who knew him were satisfied that 
Morgan’s path was going to be strewn 
with no roses that year. 


W'!TH all the talk going around in the 
hotel that night, and Tim in the 
thick of it with Morgan’s name on his 
tongue, it was to be expected that every- 
thing would come out. I know I didn’t 
say anything, and I don’t believe Harry 
Earl did, but I knew, as early as the first 
inning next day, that somebody had. 

Coming up fourth, with two down and 
little Tod Ehret on first, Tim knelt 
down beside the plate and pretended to 
be tying his shoe string, while he talked 
with Wallie Blair, who was catching for 
the Bear Cats. Wallie and Tim were to- 
gether in Syracuse before they were 
drafted out of the International, and I 
could see Wallie had been tipped off to 
what was coming. 

“Wallie,” said Big Tim, “do you know 
what is the lowest form of life?” 

“No,” says Wallie, like the interlocutor 
in a minstrel show. ‘What is, Tim? Um- 
pires?” 

“No,” corrected Tim—“not umpires. 
There is one thing Jlower—misers. 
They’re the lowest there is. I knew one, 
once. I was going to kill him, but he 
fooled me.” 

“How, Tim?” asks Wallie. 

“He bit his tongue and poisoned him- 
self to death!” 

After which Tim stepped into one and 
cracked it into right for a triple, scoring 
Tod and pulling up at third, still laugh- 
ing. Wallie was laughing, too, and so was 
everybody else who was “on.” Every- 
body, that is, but Morgan. He had heard 
every word of the dialogue Tim had 
cooked up, of course, and he must have 
known what it meant. But he didn’t let 
on that it got to him. He just went 
ahead, calling plays for and against us. 
If his face was a little flushed, and his 
jaw set a little tighter, it was unnoticed 
behind his mask. Unnoticed, at any rate, 
by everybody but me. As I say, I’m 
from the hill country, myself. 

There were times, though, when I won- 
dered if I hadn’t been mistaken about 
Morgan coming from God’s country. He 
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took a lot of punishment while we were 
working up North. The name Big Tim 
Jordan had tacked onto him, stuck. All 
the players were calling him Miser Mor- 
gan behind his back, and some of them 
were not so careful to make sure they 
were behind his back, either. Especially, 
after it was discovered that he was mak- 
ing the night jumps in a day coach, in 
spite of being allowed Pullman fare in his 
expense account, and after Tod Ehret 
had reported his refusal to chip in for the 
fund that was made up when “Zipper” 
Bagley, one of the rookie pitchers, got 
sick and had to be left behind in a hos- 
pital. 

“‘T am sorry, Mr. Ehret,’” Tod re- 
ported, Morgan had told him, “ ‘but I 
don’t feel that I can spare it.’” 

All this, of course, was duck soup for 
Big Tim Jordan, who appeared to have 
taken upon his broad shoulders the bur- 
den of making life miserable for The 
Miser. Not only because Big Tim was 
a .350 hitter and therefore a person of 
consequence and able to get away with 
stuff nobody else cauld pull, but because 
it got to be a sort of battle of wits—a 
one-sided battle, it is true—and Tim 
took pride in his ability to hand the boys 
a laugh every day with new comedy 
which he must have spent his nights 
thinking up. 

“Say, Wallie,” he would ask Wallie 
Blair, “did you hear about the miser who 
went out of the store and forgot his 


change?”’ 

“No, Tim. I didn’t,” Wallie would 
reply. 

“No?” Tim would come back. “And 


you never will! They don’t do it!” 

Then they’d both laugh, in an insulting 
way, and next time they would have 
something new to pull. It must have 
been hell for Morgan, having to stand up 
there and take it. But he did. And, to 
give him credit, he took it without taking 
advantage of his job to hit back at the 
lads who tormented him. He called some 
bad ones on Tim, of course, but no more 
than might be expected of any ump, and 
he gave Tim some good ones, too. 

That was about the situation when we 
hit the old home town and got ready to . 
open the regular season. 


“MISER” 


WE were up in Billy McGlory’s room, 

talking over the relative merits of 
using old “Whitey” Hughes, the veteran 
of our pitching staff, or “Rube” Buzzell, 
our new left-hander, in the opening game 
next day, when one of the boys came up 
and told me Miser Morgan wanted to see 
me downstairs. 

That was considerable of a surprise, 
but there was a bigger one to follow, for 
the very first thing Morgan said to me 
was: 

“Do you know where I can find Jor- 
dan?” 

As it happened, I did, but I didn’t say 
so right away. For there was something 
in the manner of The Miser that coun- 
seled caution. His face had a tense, 
drawn look, like that of a man stirred by 
strong emotion. His eyes were burning 
with a light I’d never seen in them be- 
fore, and he talked in a low, quiet voice 
that sounded as if he wanted to shout, 
but was restraining himself by sheer will 
power. It was plain as daylight to me 
that Morgan was all stirred up about 
something. 

What was it?’ Had he come to a sud- 
den conclusion to have it out with Big 
Tim Jordan, once and for all, before the 
season opened? Was he going to call for 
a show-down, then and there? Nothing 
would suit Tim better, I knew; he could 
lick two like Morgan and would enjoy do- 
ing it. But there was the team to think 
of. A fracas like that wouldn’t help the 
club morale any. Therefore, I hesitated 
a long time before I answered The Miser’s 
question. 

He noticed the hesitation and appar- 
ently guessed its cause, because he has- 
tened to reassure me. 

“Oh, I’m not going to start anything, 
Conover,” he said. “Not what you’re 
thinking, anyway. I just want to ask Jor- 
dan to do something for me. A favor, if 
you will. And, Larry,” he went on, grab- 
bing me by the arm, “he’s got to do it! 
He’s got to, Larry! Do you understand? 
He’s got to!” 

I didn’t understand, of course. How 
should I? But I could see that Morgan 
was in dead earnest. And I got Big Tim 
Jordan for him out of the poker game in 
Tod Ehret’s room. He came willingly 
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enough, but I didn’t tell him what I 
wanted until I got him out of the room. 
He jumped to the conclusion, same as I 
had, that The Miser was on battle bent. 

“Remember, Larry,” he cautioned me, 
on the way downstairs, “he’s come after 
it himself! I’m not starting anything; 
you can testify to that.” 

But it wasn’t a question of “starting 
anything.” Unless it might be an argu- 
ment. For Morgan, who had been walk- 
ing up and down impatiently, while he 
waited for us, opened right up on Tim. 

“Jordan,” he said, “I know you don’t 
like me. You’ve shown that pretty 
plainly in the last few weeks. But I’ve 
got to ask a favor of you, just the same. 
And you’ve got to grant it! It’s a matter 
of life and death to me—more than that! 
And nobody else can do it! I wouldn’t 
have come to you if I could have helped 
it. But I couldn’t. Danny has got it 
into his head that he wants to see you, 
and he wouldn’t understand. I can’t tell 
him. The doctors say it will help him 
more than the medicine!” 

Tim was looking at me, puzzled, but 
I couldn’t help him. It was all over my 
head. I gathered, though, that some- 
body named Danny wanted to see Tim. 

“He’s sick, you know,” Morgan went 
on. “Been in the hospital for six months 
—three operations, and they can’t even 
tell yet whether or not he’ll pull through. 
Only a kid, he is. But he’s a real fan— 
knows the game and follows the players 
in the papers all the time. He admires 
you because of your hitting, Jordan; that 
was one of the things he talked about 
when he came here—having a chance to 
see you. And now—now it doesn’t look 
as though he’d get to see a game this 
year, if ever! And he wants to see you, 
Will you go?” 

Would he go? I had my mind made 
up already. He would go, if I, Larry 
Conover, had to drag him, A sick kid! 
Sure, he’d go! But it wasn’t necessary 
to drag him. Whether he knew it or not, 
Morgan had touched Tim’s weak spot. 
An industrial school kid, himself, and 
brought up mostly in alleys and back 
yards, Tim was always a great hand for 
kids. He always had a flock of them 
around him outside the clubhouse, and he 
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swiped more balls to give them than we 
used in regular games all season. 


NEITHER Morgan nor Tim said much 

on the way over to the hospital, and 
I didn’t see any need of cluttering up 
the record with conversation. When we 
got there, Morgan led the way to a room 
on the top floor—on the sunny side, it 
was, and a big one, too. A nurse came 
out of it just as we got there. She seemed 
to know Morgan, but she looked at Tim 
and me curiously. 

“He’s been asking for you,” she told 
Morgan. “I’ve been fixing him up a lit- 
tle—for company.” 

The Miser stopped with his hand on 
the door. He looked at Big Tim, with a 
sort of apologetic expression. 

“There’s just one thing, Jordan,” he 
said. “Would you mind—could you pre- 
tend, just while we’re in here—that we’re 
friends?” 

He smiled a little, as he said it, as 
if the idea seemed ridiculous, which well 
it might. But Tim didn’t smile. 

“Why, yes,” he agreed. “Sure.” 

Morgan pushed open the door, and we 
followed him in. 

“Hello, Danny boy,” I heard him say. 
“How are you hitting to-night? A little 
better, eh? You'll be ready for the big 
series, at this rate! I’ve brought some 
visitors for you.” 

He went over to the bed that stood at 
one end of the room and bent over it 
a moment. When he straightened up, I 
got a good look at what was init. I wish 
I could forget it, but I can’t. Not while 
I’ve got two of my own growing up, any- 
way—both of them as healthy as young 
wild cats, thank God, and just about as 
full of the devil. 

For Danny was more than just a “sick 
kid.” You’ve seen these pictures they 
use in charity drives sometimes—of little 
ones starving over in Armenia or India 
or somewhere, with nothing much to them 
but skin and bones and eyes that make 
you shell out to the canvassers, no mat- 
ter how hard boiled you are? Well, this 
kid reminded me of those. That’s how 
bad off he was. He wouldn’t have 
weighed much more than a medium 
healthy sparrow, if they had stuck him 
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on the scales. Why, his arm wasn’t much 
bigger than my thumb! I was afraid 
te break it when I shook hands with 
im. 

But he didn’t waste much time on me. 
It was Big Tim Jordan he was interested 
in—‘The Big Hitter!” 

“Oh!” he said, when Morgan intro- 
duced Tim. “Oh!” 

There was a look in his eyes—eyes 
were about all there was to his thin lit- 
tle face—that sort of made me swallow 
hard. You know the look. You can see 
it in the eyes of little chaps, thousands 
and thousands of them, all over the land, 
worshiping and idolizing the stars of the 
great old American pastime. That’s what 
makes baseball the great institution it is. 
Kids making heroes of the stars and try- 
ing to be like them, or like what they 
think the stars are. Reading about 
them; talking about them; arguing about 
them; fighting about them! Training 
and practicing, best they can, so they 
can be like their heroes. And here was 
this poor little shaver, flat on his back in 
a hospital, when he ought to be organiz- 
ing a nine on some back lot, worshiping 
Big Tim Jordan! 

It got to Tim—hard. He didn’t know 
what to say. But there was just enough 
kid in him to let him get away with it. 

“Hello, old-timer!” he said and sat 
right down on the edge of the bed. 
“What’s the trouble, anyway? Laid up, 
just when the season’s opening? That’s 
tough. What’s wrong? Get a Charley 
horse or something?” 

The kid smiled a little. ‘Oh, didn’t 
old ‘Buck’ tell you?” he asked. “I 
s’posed he would—you being such friends 
and all. It’s my back. Got twisted some 
way. Doctors are trying to straighten 
it out.” He smiled, then went on: 

“Hope they hurry up. I want to try 
out that bat you sent me. It’s a dandy, 
isn’t it? Mighty nice of you to send it to 
me by old Buck.” 

With his free hand—Tim was holding 
the other—he reached down beside him 
and brought up an old bat. Tim took it 
from him. It was second nature for Tim 
to grab a bat, anyway. 

“Tt’s lots o’ company for me,” the kid 
explained. “I always keep it here on my 
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bed, and sometimes, when I try real hard 
with my eyes shut, I can almost see you 
making home runs with it. Bucky says 
it’s the very one you hit that record 
homer with, down in Richmond.” 

Tim cleared his throat—a couple of 
times, then he stood up and dropped into 
his batting stance. I was glad he didn’t 
Icok at me. I was blowing my nose, 
right then. 

“Sure, Danny,” he said. 
one. Just like this!” 

He took a vicious cut with the bat, and 
the kid’s eyes almost popped out of his 
head. Tim did it again, three or four 
times, to show just how he swung. When 
he handed the bat back, the kid handled 
it as if it was solid gold. As a matter 
of fact, it wasn’t Tim’s bat, at all—wasn’t 
heavy enough for him. But the kid 
didn’t know that. And I, personally, 
would have been glad to kill anybody 
who tried to tell him different. 

The kid was talking again. ‘Course, I 
know you’re a friend of old Buck. He 
tells me all about it every day, and when 
you were down South, he wrote me big, 
long letters every night. Told me every- 
thing you said and did, ’cause he knew I 
wanted to hear about you. I was a little 
worried when the papers said Buck was 
having to call strikes on you sometimes, 
but I knew it wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence—not when you knew Buck! 
Squarest they come, Buck is! 

‘““Made me come here, Buck did, when 
he got transferred. Got the best doc- 
tors in the country. Must have cost 
lots, but Buck didn’t care. Best old 
brother ever, Buck is!”’ 

Morgan had gone around to the other 
side of the bed, and the kid reached up 
and got his hand. For a moment, they 
sat there—Miser Morgan, the tightwad 
ump, on one side, and Big Tim Jordan. 
the ump baiter, on the other. And the 
kid between them, looking from one to 
the other, with a proud smile on his thin 
little face. Somehow, it didn’t seem so 
far-fetched to me at the time. 

The nurse broke it up, bustling in with 
a meaning look at Morgan. He got up 
quickly. 

“Well, Danny, boy,’ he said, ‘the 
nurse thinks we’d better go now. You 
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mustn’t have too much excitement—yet. 
Tell Mister Jordan good-by and wish him 
a hit or two to-morrow.” 

The kid hung to Tim’s hand, as if he 
hated to let go, but the nurse finally got 
it away. I was glad she did. I’m soft- 
hearted, anyway, where kids are con- 
cerned—always did hate to see them sick 
or suffering. I guess Tim was glad, too, 
although he didn’t hurry any in saying 
good-by, and I heard him promising to 
“come again, real soon.” 

Morgan went out with us. After he 
had shut the door, he halted. For a min- 
ute or two, he looked Big Tim Jordan 
square in the eye. 

“Jordan,” he said, “I want to thank 
you.” 

‘Aw, hell!” said Big Tim. ‘That’s all 
right.” 


WHAT? Oh, yes, I did promise to tell 

you what Big Tim Jordan actually 
said when he walked over to the dugout, 
after Morgan called the third strike on 
him in the opening game. Well, it won’t 
take long. 

A poor say of a rookie infielder gave 
him his opening. 

“Tough, Tim,” he commented, as Tim 
dropped the bat. ‘The Miser is still 

.missing ’em. Wonder how long the 
damned penny pincher will last, any- 
way!” 

Tim went over in front of him, facing 
the bench. He talked loud enough for 
everybody in the dugout to hear him. 

“Listen, busher,” he said, while the 
rookie’s jaw hung down in amazement. 
“Maybe you mean all right, but that kind 
of talk don’t go around here any more. 
Get that? 

“That ain’t no miser out there behind 
the plate—that’s old Buck Morgan! 
That’s who that is—Buck Morgan. He’s 
the best damn umpire in this league 
or any other, and he calls ’em as he sees 
’em. What’s more, he sees ’em. That’s 
old Buck Morgan out there, and don’t 
you forget it. Buck calls ’em right! 
And if there’s anybody thinks different, 
now’s the time to argue it out with me!” 

I sort of sidled out beside Tim, just in 
case—— 

But there wasn’t anybody! 
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Fierce the wolf dog was, but loyal and tender toward one old friend. 


through the passes was like an 
endless avalanche of invisible ice 
that came in tumbled chaos. It 
smashed and tore, then ebbed to a moan- 
ing stream that gathered power in a re- 
newed fury at intervals, until it flattened 
the low forest of birch. Trees, their fiber 
frozen, crackled and snapped with sharp 
reports. Eerie whistling, as the air cur- 
rents played through ice-cased branches, 
like the breath of old gods on wild pipes, 
added to the North’s mad cadenza. 
Nature was a cruel Titan in his cups, 
blustering, terrible, spreading the touch 
of death with the blue-white fingers of ice. 
Strange things happened in the wilder- 
ness. A loose, hanging ledge of snow, 
frozen solid, was raised like a great ghost, 
amid unearthly wrenchings, and lifted 
' high on an open hillside, to be smashed 
against a wall of trees. 
Terror that was not of living things 
stalked abroad, an inanimate bearer of 


Te bitter wind that flowed down 


death’s keen sword, the storm. Deep in 
the hidden coverts furred denizens shiv- 
ered, and hunger went unsatisfied, its. 
gratification for once not dominating all. 

It was cold. That flow of icy air came 
from the North and West, the blown kiss 
of the boreal ice. 

Vague, mystic unreality was every- 
where. The wilderness was an unbeliev- 
able world, deceiving in its pale beauty, 
under which lurked stark horror, a mer- 
ciless quality. 

Each branch and twig shone with glis- 
tening gems, like so many bands—tinted 
glass. There was softened contour to 
every hummock and ridge. On the flat, 
the snow gleamed with a ghostly shim- 
mer, an enameled richness. 

Twilight fell, the soft, strange twilight 
of winter, and darkness followed. Un- 
real swishing sounds came through the 
forest, without location of origin, as 
though some silken-robed goddess of the 
night went abroad, invisible in her cold 
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magic, to weave awful spells. The swish- 
ing increased. The air was filled with 
low crackling. 

An arc of cold flame seemed to rise 
in the east, evanescent, gone, like a re- 
flection. It came again, was fixed a mo- 
ment, then played a weird dance. A bar 
shot high across the heavens; another 
followed, and the aurora shone like the 
spokes in some wheel of a winter god’s 
chariot. They rose and fell, changed 
hues—lavender, white, yellow and orange 
—leaping, surging, the great lights as 
mysterious as the North itself. 

The rustling faded, and the lights were 
gone, but the pale, greenish glow lin- 
gered, glistening from the frozen snow 
surface, reflected by the heavens. 


PROM a fringe of willows in a bottom 

something came, a stumbling dark 
thing—a dog. His haunches sloped 
lower than his withers, and his tail hung 
out and down in back—the marks of the 
wolf. He was a gaunt thing, the ani- 
mate spirit of starvation in a bleak sur- 
rounding. 

His rear paws were spread far apart 
to keep him from falling, but he stum- 
bled on, for in his blood was the wild 
independence of the wolf strain. That 
blood would not bow to the domination 
of the white man, in whose traces his 
mother, the husky dog, ran, although 
to submit and return would bring the 
frozen salmon again, each morning and 
night. 

On his neck the furry mane showed 
where the harness had rested, and his 
muzzle was sore, where the wire had 
been wound about to hold his jaws 
closed, after he first sought to slash the 
white man with the wolf’s bite when the 
white man beat him. 

Many days before, the white man had 
taken that wire off and tried to bend the 
strong will of the pup with the whip 
again. And the pup leaped to the at- 
tack, uncowed, and was battered down 
with the heavy butt of the whip. As the 
man went for the hammer, the pup arose, 
its head sore and bleeding, and fled into 
the forest. 

That night, as the man fed his freight 
team again, he waited, with the hammer 
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ready, but this wolf’s whelp did not re- 
turn. 

The pup’s nature was different from 
that of his husky mother. All the quali- 
ties of his wild sire, captive of a breeder 
of sledge dogs, were his heritage. And 
they came out stronger, as he’d become 
more than a pup. He possessed that 
same breadth of head of the wolf, the 
same sloping haunches, the big fangs that 
turned in instead of out, the amber- 
brown eyes that slanted, the swiftly shuf- 
fling gait, and the independence. 

From his mother came the depth of 
chest of the working dog. But he lacked 
the resourcefulness of the wild that 
comes of experience, and now he had not 
eaten since the morning he left the white 
man, many days back. His head was 
still swollen, and the hair matted with 
frozen blood, for the freight driver was 
no gentle creature. And hunger pos- 
sessed him—gnawing, brutal hunger that 
brought flecks of white foam to his jaws, 
as he leaped unsteadily and too late after 
the snowshoe rabbit that had been 
crouching not far in front. 

The pursuit was vain, and the wolf 
dog went on and on, seeking life that 
he might kill to live. The depths beck- 
oned, as a retreat that would protect 
from this bitter wind, but his hunger was 
raging and forced him to keep going. 

Almost a year old, he had not learned 
how to hunt nor any of the lessons that 
are so essential to the preservation of 
life among even the strongest of the wild. 

Slowly he worked down along the fring- 
ings of bog willow, and the bitter wind 
moaned over the ice sheathing. Just in- 
side the coverts something moved, and 
the wolf dog sank to his belly. His eyes 
burned with the clouded flames of eager- 
ness. His muzzle sank on his forepaws, 
and the slaver of starvation was upon it, 
as his tongue curled out repeatedly. 

His advance was creeping. Like 
clouds passing before a pale moon, those 
lambent fires wavered and brightened in 
his eyes. He was nearing that move- 
ment among the willows. Something 
crackled, and he rushed fiercely. There 
were thrashings in the bush, a snort and 
a terrible howl of agony. 

Limping on three legs, the wolf dog - 
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came out into the open, one foreleg dan- 
gling. The caribou bull fled, crashing 
through the frozen brush from the mad 
assailant that had leaped at its throat 
and been battered down by broad hoofs. 

The wolf dog whimpered only once, 
as he hobbled on, though he sank down 
repeatedly. to mouth the broken leg. 
Through the forest came again that 
faintest rustling as of silk, and the pale 
splendor of the aurora lighted an unreal 
world of cold glass, a world of torture, 
as the wolf dog moved through the night, 
seeking vainly for water, while the fires 
mounted from that leg. 

He stopped at last on the edge of a 
creek, where the ice was scoured clean 
of snow by the wind. But there was no 
water, and his thirst mounted in this cold 
desert. 

Once he licked at the hanging edge of 
a snowbank and yipped, for a small spot 
of blood marked where his tongue had 
touched. Throughout the night he lay 
there panting, quiet, while high above 
him in the forest and over the wastes 
the wind moaned. 


[tT was there John Blanket saw him in 

the morning, as he followed the path- 
way of the open creek on his way to the 
trap lines. 

“Loup!” he exclaimed, for the marks 
of the wolf were plain, and he raised the 
gun. Then he lowered it and muttered 
in the gutturals of his own people, as his 
keen old eyes noted the hair of the neck 
and across the muzzle, where the harness 
and wire had been. He saw also the 
flecks of froth, the swollen, misshapen 
leg, the gaunt flanks, and the circlings of 
lighter hair about the eyes, like those 
that the wolf dog’s husky mother bore. 

John Blanket brought a long thong 
tfrom his pocket and deliberately made 
a@ noose of it, as the wolf dog slowly 
swung its neck, then went creeping off. 
The wiry old man moved swiftly; a few 
steps, and the noose was about the dog’s 
muzzle; another turn, and it was 
knotted. 

John Blanket knelt on the ice. One 
hand held the furry mane, while he ex- 
amined the broken leg, and the dog’s 
struggles were vain. 
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In most workmanlike manner the old 
Indian drew his skinning knife and cut 
small branches from the nzar-by willows. 
Once the dog whined and rubbed a fe- 
vered nose against the old man’s hands, 
in fruitless efforts to bite, as the leg was 
set with the crude splints and bound fast 
with a part of the thong. 

Then John Blanket arose. A strength 
that belied his thin frame swung the 
seventy-pound dog to his shoulders, and 
he turned back along the creek, as he 
had come, to the cabin. 

There he brought a pot of water and 
moose meat and took the thong from 
the dog’s jaws. Those shifting, reddish 
eyes watched him; then the dog lapped 
eagerly at the water. But it ignored the 
food and nosed the splints on its leg. 
Deftly the noose dropped over its muz- 
zle again, 

“You no tearum off, Loup,” John 
Blanket said, and he went out to the de- 
layed tour of his traps. 

Thus the wolf dog was named: with 
the name of his wolf ancestors, and thus 
he came again to the hands of man, 
hands from which he had fled once to 
seek shelter where his instincts called. 
But he had fled the harness of the white 
man, and it was man of another breed 
who had picked him up and mended the 
broken bone; who had given him water 
and had not beaten him. 

Throughout the day he crouched in 
the darkness beneath a rude bunk of 
poles in the cabin of the Indian, except 
when the fires that burned within him 
drove him to the pot of water. The 
thong about his jaws prevented his lap- 
ping it up, and fierce thirst assailed him 
before the ancient forest man returned 
with the pelt of a marten. 

There was nothing of fear or hesita- 
tion about the manner of John Blanket, 
as he again took the thong off and let 
the dog drink; but when it did not offer 
to touch the meat and began nosing at 
the splint, he fastened those jaws again, 
though the dog twisted and turned and 
snarled in frantic efforts to avoid that 
noose. 

After he had eaten, the old man sat a 
long time smoking and looking down at 
the dog. 
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“Ten—twenty day, leg be good again, 
mebbe so,” he said. “John Blanket no 
gottum dog. You be tamn good dog, 
I’m tink. Hoh! You, Loup!” 

The dog raised its head. There was 
nothing of unfriendliness, nothing of 
threat in this man. 

As he sat looking at the dog, the old 
man’s eyes brightened. Perhaps he saw 
again the days of his youth, before he’d 
known the white man, and when as a 
boy he’d trained and driven his own 
wolf huskies, or later years, when in the 
full vigor of his manhood his mighty 
teams had served the big fur companies. 

He was thin now and old. There 
were some strands of black amid the 
white of his hair, but not many. His 
face was wrinkled, too. 

Through clouded eyes he looked at this 
wolf dog and saw into the past. It as- 
sumed changing forms. There had been 
many great lead dogs at the head of the 
teams he had driven—dogs that were as 
children to him; dogs that had fought 
for him and saved his life many times, 
in ways that are familiar to every driver 
of a dog team in the wilderness of the 
North. There had been some he trusted, 
even above his own judgment, his knowl- 
edge of nature, and his instincts. 

There’d been Wamise, the swift black 
malemute, that tore the throat out of 

- the bull moose that stove in John Blan- 
ket’s ribs and was trying to crush out 
his life. Then there was Mahnuk, the 
one-eyed husky pup, that John bought 
from a Russian trader for an otter skin. 
Mahnuk was of the gigantic Alaskan 
breed, a grim, whitish-gray dog that died 
in battle with a maddened bear, which 
tore loose from a trap and almost ripped 
the arms off John Blanket’s body when 
his trade gun jammed. Tuque was an- 
cther, the wonderful Tuque, most he- 
loved of them all. Sole living survivor 
of a team, he had dragged John Blanket 
and a small child, both delirious with the 
smallpox, through the frozen wilderness 
to the post, where the white men saved 
them. And Tuque died in the throes of 
exhaustion, as he brought the sledge 
within sight of the post. 

John Blanket reached down to touch 
the mane of the wolf dog, then went to 
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his bunk, and his eyes were moist, per- 
haps with a tear that memories brought 
—memories of great dogs he’d loved well. 


D*Y¥s passed, each like the other to 

the dog. That thong was fast about 
his muzzle, while the old Indian was ab- 
sent on the trap lines, so that the splint 
could not be torn off. But during the 
evenings, as John Blanket sat and 
smoked or worked on the furs his traps 
had taken, the thong was off. 

The dog hobbled about the cabin and 
did not cringe, as he had done at first, 
when the old man touched him. He ate 
of the moose meat, too, and the rabbits 
and fish. Occasionally, as he stood still, 
he rested the injured foot on the dirt 
floor, and John Blanket said: ‘Leg get- 
tum strong bimeby.” 

At last the crude splint was taken off, 
and the dog limped heavily at first. Then 
John Blanket called to him, and he re- 
sponded to the name which he had been 
given. A wise little smile touched the 
red man’s face, and from that time on 
the dog followed him in the forest or ran 
at will, as John Blanket made the round 
of his lines. 

Sometimes that one word, “Loup!”— 
his name called through the reaches— 
brought him to join the old man; some- 
times he came of his own accord. He 
learned, too, to bear the burden of pelts 
on his back, without objection; and to 
drag a small sledge that John Blanket 
had to carry traps and other heavy loads. 

Many days and sometimes whole 
nights he roamed through the forest and 
learned of the wild. He found out how 
to take the big rabbits by creeping close 
and leaping upon them, and he stalked 
the partridges and became a hunter as 
keen as any of the wilderness folk. 

There were no periods of starvation, 
either, such as are the lot of the meat- 
eating wild; for, though his own fresh 
kills were more to his liking, there was 
always meat for him at the cabin of John 
Blanket. The strength gradually re- 
turned to that leg which had been 
broken, and he grew and thickened, a 
magnificent beast of sleek fur and tire- 
less thews. The best the wilderness 
could afford and the best man could offer 
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aided in his growth. He was a hunter, 
a killer, a wolf in the forest, a dog in 
the cabin of the old red man, who never 
beat him, and whose patience was the 
patience of a man who knew the ways 
of this mixture of bloods, and governed 
himself accordingly. 

Standing within the protecting curtain 
of forest, high above an open slope, near 
one of his marten traps, one day John 
Blanket saw something that moved far 
down at the bottom of that open slope. 
A caribou bull came running along the 
edge of the thickets, and a moment later 
a dark, leaping form sped into the open, 
pursuing. John Blanket recognized the 
dog. Soon the gap closed. Now, as the 
bull whirled to give desperate battle, the 
dog did not plunge beneath those hoofs. 
He swerved aside. A nimble jump in 
and out, another, and the bull’s hind legs 
sagged, where the hamstringing wolf 
slash reached. But the dog leaped again, 
and there was blood on the snow. John 
Blanket marveled at the ferocity of that 
onslaught, as the bull fell under the swift 
death thrusts that were the slashes of a 
wolf rather than the bites of a dog. 

He watched’ and saw the dog rest be- 
side its quarry. Then he saw another 
form come slinking by the edge of the 
forest, and another—the dark stalkers 
of the depths coming to the kill—great 
timber wolves. 

The dog arose, and John Blanket could 
see that his mane was swollen, and his 
head was thrust forward and low. The 
rifle lifted, and the red man pressed it 
against a tree, squinting down the sights 
at the first wolf. But, before he could 
press the trigger, the dog went to the at- 
tack. It was swift and furious. As the 
wolf leapead aside, the dog swerved, too. 
His paws seemed barely to touch the 
snow. If the wolf had expected the 
heavier-footed fighting ways of a dog, it 
was surprised and bowled over among 
the thickets. Then a yip of hurt fol- 
lowed the clattering roar of John Blan- 
ket’s rifle, and the second wolf dragged 
itself into the brush to die. 

There they found it, and it seemed a 
closer friendship grew up betwéen man 
and dog in this war against those that 
both deemed a foe. 
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AS the approach of spring brought the 

fullness: of maturity on the dog, he 
roamed at will, a swift-footed and tire- 
less monarch in his domain of the forest, 
paying allegiance only to the wrinkled 
red man, who was his god; who fed him 
when his own powers failed to provide; 
who stroked his neck and rubbed his 
sharp ears; who drove him in the little 
sled at times, and who never lifted a 
hand to beat him. His muscles were 
long and hard; his body lines graceful, 
sloping; the depth of his chest was a well 
of apparently endless reserve. That 
constant supply of food during the days 
of his growth, uninterrupted by periods 
of starvation, such as are the lot of the 
wild, had paid well, and he bulked con- 
siderably above a hundred pounds of 
‘bone and muscle and sinew, a mighty 
beast that was a match for anything in 
the forest. As he grew, too, the bond of 
love he offered to the ancient red man 
seemed to become complete. 

The snow surface was softening when 
John Blanket hitched him in the sledge 
and piled the little bales of cured furs 
upon it. Last season and the year be- 
fore, John Blanket himself had dragged 
that sledge with the furs to the town on 
the big river, three hundred miles toward 
the south and west. 

Since Tuque, the best loved of all his 
lead dogs, died in the traces, he’d had 
no dogs nor felt the need of them, now 
that he no longer worked for the fur 
companies and ran the mail. 

But his heart was light, as he plodded 
at the side of the sledge or steadied it 
on the slopes, and saw the effortless man- 
ner in which the huge gray beast dragged 
it over the miles. Once, on a smooth 
stretch, John Blanket stood on the run- 
ners, as the dog driver rides behind a 
fine team, and there was no slackening of 
the pace. Often of nights on that jour- 
ney, they sat by the little fire, built In- 
dian fashion with a tiny blaze, and John 
Blanket’s arm rested across the neck of 
the dog. 

At last they came to the town, and 
men stopped to look and admire the dog 
that shuffled with the sliding gait of a 
wolf, dragging the sled, to halt at last 
before the post of the fur company. 
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There was one at whose approach the 
mane on the wolf dog’s neck swelled out 
—a great, red-haired man, with thick 
neck and little blue eyes. Jem Allan 
they called him, and he drove a freight 
team for the mining companies. As he 
neared, the dog’s muzzle wrinkled, and 
his mighty legs gathered in a half crouch. 
But the man saw those signs and did not 
come close. Instead, he went into the 
post and stood beside John Blanket. 

“Where'd ye git that husky out 
there?” he asked. 

“Findum,” John Blanket said. 

“Where'd ye find him?” the white man 
asked. 

Something disturbed John Blanket, in- 
tuitive warning of trouble. He turned 
away, and the white man pressed close 
upon him. 

“Ve found him where he weren’t lost,” 
he said. 

“Him my dog. Findum,” John Blan- 
ket said simply. 

“The devil he is!” the white man said. 

John Blanket took the skin of a fisher 
from among his furs, a handsome dark 
pelt, and those of two martens. He held 
them all out in one hand and might have 
offered more, but the white man struck 
them to the floor and went out, as the 
factor approached. 

His trade completed, John Blanket left 
the post. He was uneasy. He’d intended 
to rest here for many days, weeks per- 
haps, to meet others of his kind and en- 
joy that great holiday of the spring trade, 
when the trappers knew relief from the 
long loneliness. Instead, he loaded the 
sledge with his supplies and turned back 
into the forest. There, in the morning, 
another trapper found him, horribly bat- 
tered beside the overturned sledge that 
had caught in the brush and acted as an 
anchor on the dog. There was blood 
and matted hair on the soft snow, where 
the empty traces lay, but the dog was 
gone. 

The team of Jem Allan, freight driver, 
Wa. gone, too, and Jem Allan with it. 

Weeks afterward, John Blanket recov- 
ered and returned to the forest. His 
heart was heavy, and he dragged the 
sledge himself. The white man’s law 
forbade his seeking vengeance in the only 
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way he knew, and Jem Allan had been 
gone for a long time. Some day—— 
John Blanket was getting old, and the 
punishments the white man’s law could 
inflict on him did not mean so much to 
one who had only a short space still to 
go along the trail, anyhow. 


ANY miles farther toward the west 

and south, nearer the big water that 
never sleeps, the team of powerful hus- 
kies that drew the freight sled of Jem 
Allan paused at last by a cabin on the 
edge of another town, a typical mining 
town. There the man released the great 
wolf dog from the sledge, where it had 
been tied, but he did not take off the 
thong from its jaws. 

“Ye’re quite a dog, now,” he said, “but 
I knowed ye, and we'll see how ye act. 
Ye were a wolf as a pup, and that old 
red called ye Loup, which is Wolf. Tl 
see if ye’re wolf still, and if ye are, I'll 
take it out of ye.” 

The great dog stood with head and 
tail low, but those shifty, amber eyes fol- 
lowed every move the man made, al- 
though there was no outbreak of useless 
hostility. 

At first, that muzzle of thongs which 
was looped about his jaws was taken off 
only when he ate, and even then Jem 
Allan took no chances with him. Later, 
it was removed altogether, and the wolf 
dog was placed far back in the team 
that hauled the little carloads of ore from 
the mine along the narrow-gauge tracks 
or dragged the heavy freight sleds. 

Sometimes, the long whip lashed out, 
and when the other dogs cringed, the 
wolf dog stood erect, shivering slightly 
where it bit through the heavy fur. But 
he did not cringe, and once, when that 
lash snapped along his nose, and the 
blood came, he turned. But the traces 
held him, and Jem Allan came close. 

“Ye’d turn, would ye?” he said, and 
swung the butt of the whip. 

A thousand lights blazed in the wolf 
dog’s head, and he sprawled, but strug- 
gled up unsteadily. Even as his teeth 
bared, that elastic whip handle descended 
again, like a blackjack. 

“Tl take the wolf out of ye!” Jem 
Allan said and struck a third time. 
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‘The dog lay quiet, stretched on the 
snow. 

After that he never turned, but Jem 
Allan was watchful always. At night 
he put the team in the stockade, in little 
sheds that were their kennels, or chained 
them so that they might not run away 
when he was on the trail. No love ex- 
isted between him and any of his dogs. 
They were slaves; that was all. And 
when the leader died by having his neck 
caught between the poles of the stockade, 
as he sought to escape, Jem Allan put 
the wolf dog at the post of honor, lead- 
ing the team. But in this freight team 
there was no honor to the leader. They 
were work dogs only. 


A YEAR passed in that fashion, and an- 

other, and the great wolf dog became 
the talk wherever men discussed dogs. 
Other dogs came and went, but he held 
that post at the head of the team. In 
summer it was the ore, in winter the 
freight, and the constant work added 
only to his power of muscle and sinew. 
Often at night he lay and looked toward 
the forest and the rising mountains to- 
ward the east. Sometimes he howled, 
too, a deep-throated howl, that rose and 
quavered off into silence—the cry of the 
wolf, 

But the mining men often stopped to 
watch him as he led Jem Allan’s team, 
and the stories of his prowess resulted in 
a role that brought him greater fame, a 
match race of Allan’s team against that 


which hauled freight for another mine. 


The course was along the ridges of the 
hills, twenty-five miles inland, to an In- 
dian village and back. And when one of 
those frightful storms caught them high 
in the hills, and Jem Allan lost his way 
and sat on the sled, cursing and using 
the whip, it was Loup who led the way 
out to safety and triumph. Three days 
later the other team was found, its dogs 
exhausted, its driver with face frozen. 
In all this no love and no companion- 
ship ever grew up between the wolf dog 
and Jem Allan. In the dog smoldered a 
hatred that the man saw. He resented 
his own inability to break that independ- 
ent spirit. The whip fell often, but 
Loup never cringed—never whimpered in 
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acknowledgment of defeat. Sometimes 
his muzzle wrinkled, as the white man 
came near, but Allan never risked the 
chance of a bite from those mighty jaws. 
At times he’d seen their power unleashed 
on one of the other dogs, for the wolf 
dog held himself aloof from those that 
were servile. 

Offers were made for him in money, 
and in gold that was brought in by some 
of the mining men, but Allan rejected 
them, for he had a pride of possession 
in this dog, which other men coveted. 
One morning an Indian child got into the 
stockade, and when Allan came he saw 
that it sat and played with the wolf dog. 
Two days previous, Loup had torn the 
sleeve of a white man who stood admir- 
ing him and tried to feel the width of 
his shoulders. 

“Ye’d play with the dirty reds and 
kill a white man,” Allan said, and that 
day, when the ore car struck, he plied the 
whip more heavily than usual. 

But out of that race between the 
freight teams came a change in the life 
of Loup. The superintendent of the 
mine, a man named Martin, bought the 
big leader for his own team, and Allan 
had to sell to this man. 

These were different dogs from the 
bulky, powerful brutes of the freight 
team, There was more of spirit to them. 
They were cleaner of limb and faster on 
the trail. A half-breed named Pierre 
Gustine was their driver, and the hostil- 
ity which Loup had held for Jem Allan 
did not rise up toward this driver, whose 
color and scent was like that of John 
Blanket. But this slim breed driver was 
different from the old Indian who had 
found Loup on the ice that day so long 
back. He was aloof, strict, ever seeking 
greater speed and not averse to punish- 
ing his dogs for the thrill their achieve- 
ments on the trail gave him. 

Their tasks were light. They brought 
the mail and the emergency supplies. 
They carried Martin, the superintend- 
ent, on the sled in his winter journey- 
ings. And where the wolf dog had been 
a slave to man, when he toiled in the 
traces for Jem Allan, he now became a 
plaything of man. He was a leader born. 
His speed, his tremendous endurance and 
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power, built on the foundations of that 
first year and on the heritage of his 
mixed bloods, his intelligence—all these 
made it so. They were qualities that de- 
creed his post at the front of a team. 
The half-breed driver, from whom he 
might have welcomed friendship, offered 
none and was merely a taskmaster. From 
the white men who admired him, even 
from Martin, he accepted no friendship. 
The approach of one merely brought 
eminous signs of the hatred that had 
been nurtured by Jem Allan in his puppy 
brain for all whose skins were white. 


But his fame spread, as, year after 

year, he fairly dragged his team to 
victory in the races that were staged be- 
tween the fleetest teams from the differ- 
ent mines, In these contests, too, great 
teams that were not of the mines, and 
their drivers entered for the prizes that 
were offered. 

Once, when Pierre Gustine was blinded 
by the glare of the ice and became con- 
fused, insisting on turning his team from 
the course that led along the river, the 
wolf dog circled again and again, con- 
stantly back in the right direction, until 
the pitiful agony of complete blindness 
overtook the breed driver, and he sat on 
the sledge, with head entirely buried in 
his parka. Then Loup chose his own 
direction with uncanny knowledge and 
led the team on and on, in a steady lope, 
throughout the day and far into the 
night, until Pierre Gustine called them to 
a halt and let them rest in the traces, a 
full two hours. When they started again, 
two of the seven dogs could not rise, as 
the cramps of the trail stiffened their 
legs. Dazedly, unable to see, the half- 
breed worked among them until the wolf 
dog leader dragged them up and on, and 
Pierre Gustine fell on the sledge and 
hid his swollen, inflamed eyes in his 
parka. 

All that night and the next day, the 
team went on, with Loup choosing the 
way. At last, Pierre Gustine knew by 
the jerking of the sledge and by the 
whimpers and howls that two of his team 
could go no farther, as the cramps as- 
sailed them. 

In the evening of the second day they 
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came to the finish with the half-breed 
and two crippled dogs riding the sledge, 
for the rules of the dog race are that all 
dogs must be brought in, dead or alive. 

The ferocity of Loup, where white 
men were concerned, became as famous 
as his prowess throughout the mining 
country. He was a great, lonely, savage 
beast. Through every tale that spread 
of his fame, his endurance, and high 
courage, ran a thread of warning that he 
was an outlaw. Only Pierre Gustine, the 
half-breed, could handle him and was 
tolerated to come near him, and he 
snarled at him, too, when the whiplash 
crackled. But he was growing old and 
heavier. And then one bright day in 
early summer when the drift ice had all 
gone out, Martin the superintendent, 
came to the kennels, where his team was 
kept, and looked at Loup. 

“If you weren’t the savage you are, 
I'd take you with me,” he said. “You're 
growing old.” He shook his head slowly, 
and there was something of pride in his 
eyes. “I guess you’d never do down in 
the cities,” he added. 

As he looked on, a half-clad Indian 
boy came to the fence, on the other side 
of the kennel, with a chunk of coarse 
bread in his hand which he held through, 
and called. Loup arose, and Martin saw 
that he took the bread, then licked the 
child’s hand, which he might have torn 
off with one of those terrible slashes. 

A long time the superintendent studied 
the huge beast, then mused aloud, as he 
walked off: ‘Either the years are tam- 
ing him, or there’s been a reason.” 

Later, another man came in Martin’s 
place, a big, light-haired man, and even- 
tually the tales of the wolf dog’s feats 
and ferocity came to him. He went with 
Pierre Gustine to the kennels and 
laughed at the warnings, even at the 
tenseness of the dog, as he approached, 
and at the wrinkling muzzle, as he 
reached down to stroke the shaggy mane. 

Then Pierre Gustine rushed in with 
the whip butt, as the yellowed fangs tore 
through the heavy mackinaw of the new 
superintendent and ripped the flesh along 
his arm. 

Years before, that leap of the wolf 
dog would have been fiercer. It would 
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have sent those fangs at the throat rather 
than the arm, However, if the years 
had taken something from his elastic 
springiness, they had not lessened his 
ferocity nor old hatreds, and, as he lay 
there, flattened by the loaded handle of 
the whip, his amber-brown eyes flamed 
their hatred, not at the half-breed who 
had struck him down, but at the white 
man who would have touched him. 


THE next day Jem Allan came to the 
kennels and took him again to the 
freight team he had left so many years 
before. Life became again a round of 
toil and abuse for him. Allan was older, 
more impatient, harrying his dogs, as 
they dragged the loads of ore from the 
mine. Their renewed relationship, started 
with a fight for mastery, as Loup rebelled 
at the first stinging crack of the lash. 

“Ye’d tear the arm of the boss and 
get away with it,” Allan said, “but ye’ll 
not turn on me. I'll show ye I’m still 
yer master. I’ll send ye to Rome.” 

The heavy whip handle rose and. fell, 
and the process of beating into subjec- 
tion, known as ‘‘sending a dog to Rome,” 
in the vernacular of the dog-team driver, 
when a recalcitrant is beaten into un- 
consciousness to break its spirit, went on 
until Loup lay quiet on his side, his head 
a swollen, bloody thing. Then Jem Al- 
lan went to a near-by shack and came 
back with a hammer. He jerked the 
great head up and broke the still mighty 
fangs out with four blows. 

From that time on the wolf dog 
changed. Days passed before he could 
stand, and he was put in the traces, not 
at the lead he’d always held, but far 
back in the team, where the whiplash 
bit through his fur. The springiness was 
all gone from those great sinews, and he 
strained at his work, with tongue hang- 
ing out. When the other dogs turned 
on him he was helpless, his fighting 
weapons gone, leaving only jagged, sharp 
stumps that could not penetrate their fur. 
His eyes were becoming dimmer, and he 
stumbled sometimes. Always at night 
he lay looking toward the east, over the 
forested mountains. Perhaps he saw 
again that lonely cabin in the twilights 
of the great forest, where a kindness 
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that he understood had always been, 
where an old red man had carried him 
and fixed his hurt and given him water 
to ease the burning thirst of his fever. 
Perhaps, also, the days and nights of his 
freedom to hunt and play in the inde- 
pendence of his wild spirit and to come 
in answer to the old man’s calls welled 
up in memories again. He arose to his 
haunches and threw his head back. Dis- 
mal as a note of doom, the quavering cry 
of his wolf ancestors rolled out, and the 
other dogs awoke, with manes bristling. 

Loup circled the stockade. There was 
one spot where two of the poles were 
wider apart than the rest. Years before, 
a lead dog, that had preceded him with 
that freight team, hung himself by try- 
ing to leap over at this spot. Loup 
thrust his great head between those two 
poles, and one of them gave way, where 
it had rotted at the base. His shoulders 
jammed, but in the night he struggled 
and panted and squeezed. A wild urge 
possessed him. The distant forest beck- 
oned, and old madnesses were upon him. 
He fought and turned, straining and 
pushing with his hind legs. Eager flames 
played in his eyes, and at last he lunged, 
headfirst, in the snow—free. 

New life seemed to return to his body 
as though forgotten youth settled its 
mantle over him again. He leaped up 
and away—away toward the east, to- 
ward those distant, forested hills, toward 
the things that called. It was as though 
a voice came to him from beyond them 
—the guttural voice of an old man. It 
spoke his name. But he hesitated, then 
halted and turned. In the shadows about 
the cabin where Jem Allan lived, he 
crouched and crept behind a pile of wood. 
Occasionally his muzzle quivered, and his 
lips wrinkléd up, so that those jagged 
stumps of fangs, which had been broken 
by the hammer, were bared. Pale, 
clouded fires passed across his eyes. The 
late morning of winter had brought little 
light when there were stirrings inside the 
cabin. Then the door opened, and Jem 
Allan came out in the gray, half light 
toward the woodpile. The wolf dog’s legs 
tensed. His tongue curled out, and his 
muzzle wrinkled. Then he leaped. A 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of ani- 
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mate hatred struck Jem Allan on the 
shoulders, and hot breath was at his 
throat, as he fell. An inarticulate curs- 
ing sound came from him and ended 
sharply, as mighty jaws closed. But the 
fangs that would have killed in one slash, 
at this vulnerable spot, were missing. 
Instead, it seemed that sawing knifes 
tore at him, as he fought and struck 
with his fists. Sticks of wood flew up, 
as man and dog writhed in their silent 
struggle in the snow. A knife rose and 
fell twice. Then the man lay still, and, 
standing over him, the wolf dog lifted 
his head. At the sound of that awful, 
quavering howl the other dogs in the 
stockade yipped and snarled, and when 
the full light of the short day came, the 
wolf dog loped unsteadily through the 
forest, far away toward the east. The 
fur of his legs was dark with the blood 
from two knife wounds in his shoulders, 
and the wounds burned where the cold 
air touched them, but he went on and on. 


At night he hunted, creeping slowly 

through the thickets, and on the third 
night, when ravenous hunger gnawed at 
him and sharpened old instincts, he 
caught a snowshoe rabbit and ate it, 
fur and all, when he could not tear it 
with those jagged stumps of fangs. But 
soon he would be at that cabin, where 
memory told him food would be waiting, 
as it had been years before. 

In the days that followed, he traveled 
always toward the east, deeper into the 
wilderness. He was hungry, but his 
hunting prowess was not great, for the 
years of servitude had sapped his powers. 
He saw caribou, but the fangs that had 
been his weapons of the chase were gone, 
and he was helpless to cope with any big 
animal. And he was weakening, as the 
constant exertion and the lack of food 
kept those knife wounds from healing. 

There came a night when he could 
scarcely stand erect, and when he stum- 
bled and fell often, but he held on, 
though sometimes he crept. He was 
nearing the valley in which he knew the 
cabin of John Blanket stood. As he 
came slowly over the hills, a wind 
soughed down through the passes, the 
bitter jee-bi wind that the red men say 
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is the breath of the ice spirits. It moaned 
over the frozen crust of the snow, like a 
flowing avalanche of invisible ice. On 
its wings rode a moisture that was the 
mist of the arctic. It clung to the 
branches and was frozen upon them, un- 
til every twig had its glassy sheathing, 
and the snow crust was thick and 
smooth. 

An eerie whistling rose, as the wind 
played on a million iced harp strings, 
which were the trees of the forest; it was 
the whistling voice of death that sent its 
knifelike fingers to search out the hearts 
of living things. 

Far toward the east, ghost lights 
touched the heavens and were reflected, 
pale and unreal, illumining a ghastly 
world with deceiving beauty. Like an 
arc of colorless fire, those lights flared 
across the heavens, low, ebbing, rising, 
lost in sudden blackness that was me- 
phitic. A lavender ribbon of cold fire 
shot straight up, like the beam of a 
searchlight. It turned to yellow, orange, 
and white. Other spears of varicolored 
light reached up into the distant skies. 
The iced branches seemed to drip weird 
fire, and there were rustlings, as though 
silk-garbed spirits sped through the night 
to the source of that magic fire. The 
moaning whistle of the wind arose like 
the shrieks of dead things. 

The fingers of pagan gods wove 
strings of gems, where the glow of the 
great lights touched the maze of ice- 
sheathed branches -with topaz one mo- 
ment, then sapphire, amethyst, and a 
sudden burst of blazing cold white, that 
sheathed the world in diamonds. The 
air was filled with low cracklings, and 
swishings, that came from everywhere 
and nowhere. The wind increased. The 
gods of the North were mad. Sound, 
light, and darkness mingled in whirling 
chaos. The iced b~-nches clattered and 
crashed against eacii other, as the trees 
bent and flattened under the maniacal 
breath of the North. The wind pres- 
sure snapped frozen branches and trunks, 
and the wilderness seemed to shrink. 

Through the wild ‘bedlam of this in- 
carnate fury, along the side of a slope, 
something moved, and the wolf dog 
came creeping. His mane was coated 
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with ice. Sharp crystals of it were about 
his eyes, and down over his muzzle was 
a beard of it, where the moisture of his 
breath had frozen. In between his toes 
were hard chunks of ice, and his pads 
were raw. But he made no effort now 
to chew it out. He could not stand erect, 
but crawled with effort at intervals. Near 
here, some stirring memory told him, had 
been a trap from which John Blanket 
occasionally took the sleek body of a 
marten or fisher. Down below, there in 
the valley by the creek, would be that 
cabin he sought. 


LIFE ebbed very low in Loup. He 

was old and gaunt with starvation. 
His eyes were dim, and his life was 
slowly ebbing. Again and again, he 
crawled into the mazes of brush that he 
could no longer see clearly. His nose 
was raw, and blood was frozen upon it, 
but he went on slowly, creeping, drag- 
ging himself and panting, as though the 
heat of summer pressed upon him. In 
an open space on the down slope he slid 
and rolled until the brush stopped him. 
He lay quietly a while, then began that 
creeping advance again, with agonizing 
effort. 

Down in the valley it would be easier, 
once he gained that stream which led 
past John Blanket’s cabin. The ice 
would be free of brush down there, and 
the wind would be less. 

He pushed at last through a tangle of 
willows, and a foot below, down the 
bank, was the open space of the little 
creek. But he lay quiet, listening. A 
low, gasping chant came to his ears in 
the lulls of the wind. It was in guttu- 
rals, the cracked, weak voice of an old, 
old man singing the death chant of his 
people, his prayer to the spirits of the 
wilderness. 

Around a bend in the creek something 
moved slowly. It dragged itself like an 
animal, a few feet. Then it sagged and 
lifted itself on one arm—a man. 

Yellow and wrinkled, the head of John 
Blanket stuck out of his capote. His 
eyes were sunken, and the straggling 
hairs on his head were few and white. 

Again he reached out and pulled him- 
self a few feet, the legs that had been 
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broken by a crumbling windfall log, drag- 
ging after him. The fur glove was gone 
from one hand, and its fingers were stiffly 
frozen. A strange light seemed to burn 
in those sunken eyes, and John Blanket 
pushed himself up slowly, until his head 
arose, and he looked at the heavens. 
That guttural chant started feebly and 
ended in a choking cough. 

On the bank the wolf dog’s head 
swayed, as dim eyes tried to fix the fig- 
ure of the man through the curtains that 
were lowering. The dog was not suffer- 
ing now. He whined, as a puppy might, 
then half crawled, half fell down onto 
the ice and moved slowly, with labori- 
ous effort toward where the sounds of 
the man’s voice had come from. 

He whined again, and John Blanket 
turned his head to stare at the dark 
shape, with unseeing eyes. It was a 
puppy—a hurt puppy that he saw, and 
he’d had no dog since Tuque died in the 
traces. He was going to shoot it for a 
wolf at first, too. Then he saw it in 
different form, a great young wolf dog, 
a glorious thing that lived at the cabin 
with him and hauled the little sled for 
him. He’d called it Loup, because that 
was the name the French traders gave 
to all in which the blood of the wolf 
was strong. But spring was coming, and 
to John Blanket it seemed he lay on 
the soft moss before his cabin. They’d 
go down with the furs soon. That 
thought disturbed him. He mustn’t take 
this dog, that he’d learned to love so 
well, where the white men could steal 
it from him. 

He reached out, and a shaggy, ice- 
coated form crept close against his body. 
A warm tongue licked his face once, and 
a low sigh came from the dog. It seemed 
to stretch contentedly, and then slowly 
to relax and stiffen. John Blanket’s arm 
rested across its neck, and he drooped, 
wilting very slowly, until his wrinkled 
face was in that ice-sheathed mane. 

Like pale funereal candles, the stream- 
ers of the aurora stood against the dark 
heavens, and the wind died away to a 
steady dirge. An overhanging bank of 
snow broke off and slid down to the 
creek, where it covered them in a mound 
of white. 


When the Squadron Dropped Anchor 


By Frank E. Evans 
Author of ‘The White Slacker,’’ ‘‘The Green Serpent God,”’ Ete. 


Accused of the most dishonorable conduct, cast off from the navy and the life he loved, 
Graydon still found opportunity to serve his country and erase the stain on his honor. 


HE echoes of the ship’s bugle, call- 
ing away the second whaleboat, 
died softly in the still harbor of 
San- Juan de Gracias. The boat 
crew ran out on the boom, down its 
swinging rope ladder to the thwarts be- 
neath, and pulled out to the gangway. 
At the head of the gangway stood a man 
in blue civilian serge and wide-brimmed 
panama hat. The brim half hid the eyes 
that were held to the seam of the cruiser’s 
deck. His shoulders sagged like those of 
a fighter waiting the knock-out blow. 
The curt announcement of the ensign 
on watch, “Your boat is alongside,” 
brought the man’s head up with a jerk. 
His shoulders braced and his heels met. 
Mechanically his hand went in salute to 
the brim of the panama. In the old 
formula of the quarter-deck he answered: 
“T have your permission to leave the ship, 
sir?” : 
There was no answer. For a moment 
he faced aft to where the colors rip- 


pled over the taffrail, Then, with head 
down, shoulders drooping, he turned and 
ran down the ladder to the waiting whale- 
boat. The ensign stepped to the rail. 

“In the whaleboat there. Land Mr. 
Graydon on the beach and return to the 
ship!” 

“Aye, aye, sir! Shove off for’ard! Out 
oars! .Way together!” 

Swirls of phosphorescence leaped away 
from the driving ash blades, to trail like 
ropes of pearl in the wake. On the low- 
lying beach to which they raced, slender 
palm trees, silver lances in the blazing 
sun, stabbed upward through the heat 
mirage that ran like white fire. The 
thatched roofs of the native village 
sprawled in untidy array before the 
blurred eyes of the man in blue serge. 

The next stage by which Stanley Gray- 
don, ex-captain of marines, severed his 
ties with the service was a schooner that 
warped alongside a wharf at Santander, 
capital of the Republic of Santander, 
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three days later. To the beauty of those 
sea leagues and to the bizarre life on the 
schooner he was blind. His thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

One picture, that of the unforgetable 
night in the wardroom of the U. S. S. 
Franklin, flagship of the Special Service 
Squadron, haunted him like a nightmare. 
There was Dixon, squadron intelligence 
officer, face white as the cloth on the 
poker table, voice shaking with cold pas- 
sion, denouncing him as a card sharp. 
He had dashed the undealt pack full into 
Dixon’s face. Only the restraining arms 
of his shipmates had kept him from driv- 
ing his fist full into that sneering coun- 
tenance. ‘Then, like the ever-changing 
picture on a screen, Dixon coolly searched 
through the scattered cards until he had 
separated an even dozen. 

Held against the light, while their 
breathless shipmates crowded closer, 
Dixon pointed out the tiny pin-prick 
points in their upper corner. A swift 
manipulation. Five of the marked cards 
lay face up on the table. The ace-high 
full on which Graydon had won the last 
pot. A sharp, curt order by Dixon. The 
surgeon returning from his cabin with a 
pack of cards—a pack that was an exact 
duplicate in pattern and color to the 
marked pack. The deft fingers of Dixon 
weaving through them, now and then 
holding one to the light. In the corner 
the tiny telltale points. 

That same night—the vision followed 
swiftly—a corporal of marines, one of 
his own crack detachment, pacing slowly 
before the closed door of his cabin. The 
morning, with the admiral’s orderly, one 
of that gallant platoon he had led into the 
Bois de Belleau, at his door. 

“The admiral’s compliments, sir, and 
he would like to see the captain in his 
cabin.” 

The picture came clear. Kelly’s gloved 
hand falling away smartly from the visor 
of his cap. The strained face relaxed, 
and the haunted look in Stanley Gray- 
don’s face softened. He would never 
forget Kelly, blessed old leatherneck, 
with his hand outstretched, and his husky 
voice. 

“It’s a damn, dirty shame, captain. 
We’re with you, every marine in the out- 
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fit. Youll come clean out of this bar- 
rage.” 

The measured “oll of the schooner’s 
bell sounded midnight. Stanley Gray- 
don, leaning over the rail, hands gripping 
the shrouds, went on with the reconstruc- 
tion of his hell. 


FoR a full hour they had talked it over, 

and every word of the white-haired 
admiral had burned into his memory. His 
ten years of clean service. His brilliant 
record overseas. His taut performance 
of duty in the squadron. His heavy 
poker losses for two straight months, and 
then his phenomenal change of luck. At 
its end, the admiral had delivered his 
edict. 

“Here is my verdict, Graydon: Trial 
by general court-martial, or your resig- 
nation for the good of the service. I may 
have no right to offer you that alterna- 
tive, but your record merits it. With all 
my heart I wish that you may be able to 
disprove these damnable charges. I will 
give you a fortnight and the assistance 
of any officer you may name.” 

His fine old face was twitching, and 
his voice a bit shaky. 

The fortnight had expired, a space of 
veritable exile. At its end the net of 
circumstantial evidence had _ tightened 
slowly and inexorably. He had dully ac- 
cepted the alternative of resignation, for 
he.had to find sanctuary for a while, some 
place where he would have time to think 
more clearly. But the thought rankled 
in his mind that his choice would be con- 
strued as a tacit admission of his guilt. 

It was the admiral himself who had 
suggested Santander as a temporary an- 
chorage in which he might have time to 
plan his course. Santander was in the 
vicinity, and its rich coffee and sugar 
plantations and its forests cf hardwoods 
might lead to some business opening, 
while he fought for vindication. 

The schooner tied up alongside the 
wharf at Santander, with disorderly tu- 
mult. Its very antithesis of the orderly 
man-of-war discipline that was steeped in 
his blood brousht a wry smile to his lips. 
He made his way to the Hotel Grande 
Centrale, a rambling white hostelry fac- 
ing the Plaza Concepcion. 


WHEN THE SQUADRON DROPPED ANCHOR 


The inevitable statue of a general, with 
cocked hat and brandished sword, astride 
of a fiery rocking-horse, dominated the 
sleepy plaza. At its sight Stanley Gray- 
don’s native optimism was beating back 
to full tide. He raised his hat in mock 
salute. 

“Greetings, old-timer!” he said softly. 
“T knew you when you were masquerad- 
ing as Dessalines, in the Champ de Mars, 
at Port-au-Prince. I ran across your 
bows in Caracas, as Simon Bolivar. The 
day we hit the beach in Guatemala last 
March, you were holding the spotlight of 
a dusty old square as Carrera. Some 
day Tl set up a little banana republic 
of my own. Then I’ll write out a treas- 
ury warrant for the price of ‘One (1) 
statue, imitation bronze. Model AA, 
Series 2408,” and the big mail-order house 
in Chicago wili ship me your twin brother. 
Wait until I get into the café, my dear 
general, and I’ll drink your health.” 

A barefooted waiter placed a green 
' “swizzle” on his marble-topped table. 
As he raised it to his lips, he was aware 
that a group of officers at a near-by table 
was watching him with. undisguised in- 
terest. One was a swaggering, swarthy 
giant of a man, with a sweeping black 
mustache and the rank devices of a colo- 
nel on his shoulders and cuffs. The 
others were, with one exception, conven- 
tional tyes of Central American soldiery. 
The exception was a youngster, barely 
out of his teens, but with a captain’s de- 
vices on the freshly starched khaki, with 
its red piping. His face was oval, and 
his features were clearly cut. Stanley 
Graydon appraised him as far superior in 
birth and breeding to his mates. 

The swarthy colonel returned his cas- 
ual glance with an ill-favored scowl. He 
turned to the others, and a ripple of 
laughter swept over them at his remark. 
It was clear to Stanley Graydon that they 
were in the mood for sport with a gringo. 
He paid his score, and, as he passed their 
table, a roar of derisive, raucous laughter 
followed. : 

“Damned ‘spigs!’”” he muttered con- 
temptuously. “Probably had as much as 
two drinks, and feeling them.” 

Out he went, blissfully unconsicous 
that his straight, flat back, trim shoul- 
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ders, and precise stride marked him in- 
delibly in a caste strikingly at variance 
with the business men, generous of girth, 
careless of bearing, who ventured into 
Santander. 


FARLY the next morning he started for 
a ride into the savannas. His mount 
was a spirited stallion, and his spirits 
rose, as he cleared the cobbled streets and 
cantered briskly on. Ahead lay the pano- 
rama of the rolling savannas. For miles 
the lush acres, pale green with sugar 
cane, rippled like an inland sea.‘ Here 
and there showed irregular patches of 
varied crops. The red roofs of hacien- 
das loomed above their blotched huddles 
of outbuildings. Above them tossed the 
silhouetted feathers of giant palms 
against the pale blue of the tropical sky. 

To the south the sun danced on a 
broad expanse of water, where a great 
bay, with a bottle-neck entrance between 
bold headlands, lay like a silver mirror 
in the frame of dark-green shores. 

“Ramona Bay! Lord, what a pic- 
ture!” : 

His mind raced back to the charts 
and maps over which he and Dixon had 
worked out maneuver problems for the 
admiral. With his background of over- 
seas service, he had beén detailed as 
Dixon’s assistant. All the plans of naval 
action on the West coast had stressed the 
overwhelming importance of a base on 
Ramona Bay. Its seizure by a hostile 
force would have exposed the fleet’s line 
of communications to a deadly menace; 
the home coast to dangerous raids; the 
diversion of naval units that would be 
vitally needed in the main theater of 
operations. 

The sudden thunder of hoofs and bois- 
terous laughter broke into his reflective 
mood. Out from the cover of a patch of 
woods came the riders. The distance 
narrowed, and he saw the red piping on 
khaki uniforms and recognized the 
riders as the group in the café. There 
was studied insolence in their faces, and 
Stanley Graydon reined to one side to 
give them a wide berth. 

The horseman on the near flank, the 
swarthy colonel, deliberately moved to- 
ward him at a lively canter. His own 
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mount, crowded uncomfortably close to 
the cactus hedge, wheeled and lashed out 
with his heels. The unshod hoofs 
drummed viciously into the flank of the 
colonel’s mount. A riding crop slashed 
across the rump of Stanley Graydon’s 
stallion, and a burst of derisive glee 
greeted the animal’s frenzied leap. 

His crop lashed back with retaliatory 
slash across the colonel’s hands. His 
stallion, now panicky, bolted. A pistol 
shot whistled overhead. Furious at his 
apparent flight, he was unable to check 
his racing animal until he had covered a 
full half mile beyond the wooded stretch. 

The rest of the day passed without in- 
cident, while he gathered information 
about Santander’s commercial life from 
the loquacious manager of the hotel. By 
deft questioning he also learned that the 
bellicose colonel was Henriquez, com- 
mandant of the Palace Guard. The 
youngster was Captain Juan Navarro, 
whose father, Don Rafael, was a wealthy 
landowner on the shores of Ramona Bay, 
and highly esteemed throughout San- 
tander. 

All this, however, held no clew to the 
patent hostility of the Henriquez faction. 
At all events, he was determined not to 
let it disturb his plans for a second ride 
into the interior, the following day. 

Noon had passed before he wheeled his 
stallion homeward. He was trotting re- 
gretfully out of the cover of woods into 
the heat of the savanna lands. The drum 
of fast-flying hoofs and an exultant cry 
warned him that treachery was afoot. He 
had purposely gone unarmed, but now 
how he longed to close his fingers over 
the butt of a service pistol. Out from 
their ambush rushed a squad of horse- 
men, Henriquez at their head. With 
horses rearing and kicking, pistols bark- 
ing, the unequal fight was on. The butt 
of a pistol fell with solid thud on the back 
of his head, as they milled about him. 

When Stanley Graydon recovered his 
senses he was trussed in his saddle like 
a pack of coffee. Ahead of him he saw 
Captain Navarro, limp in his saddle, sup- 
ported by one of the party. A crimson 
splotch was staining the youngster’s side. 
Beyond loomed the gates of a hacienda. 
Through a grove of mango trees water 
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gleamed. At the end of a row of flame 
trees, scarlet with blossom, the troop 
halted. 

The gates swung open, and they moved 
at a walk to the steps of a wide veranda. 
The agitated cries of a woman, the stern 
bass of a man’s excited queries, were 
enough to tell him that it was the haci- 
enda of Don Rafael Navarro, on the 
shores of Ramona Bay. 

The coolness of the interior into which 
he was hurried was grateful after that 
trussed-up ride in the blazing sun. His 
wrists and ankles were swollen from their 
bonds. His head ached frightfully from 
the pistol-butt’s blow. It left him 
lethargic to the hostile looks of the group 
that faced him. He listened with a mock- 
ing smile, while Henriquez told his fan- 
tastic tale of a fight in which Graydon 
was made the aggressor. There was no 
flinching from the steel-blue eyes of Don 
Rafael. 

He was tempted to protest that he had 
been unarmed; that the wound of young” 
Captain Navarro could only have been 
inflicted by a wild pistol shot from one 
of his own friends, but at his first words 
Don ‘Rafael silenced him. 

“Enough! It shall be as you advise, 
Colonel Henriquez. He will remain a 
prisoner here. On the outcome of my 
son’s wound shall await the final decision. 
If the good God wills that my son shall 
die——” He halted. The silence was 
significant. 

“José!” é 

A forbidding mozo, barefooted and 
clad in blue denim, stepped forward. The 
orders were too swift for Stanley Gray- 
don to follow, but they awoke an evil grin 
on José’s face. 

“Your hands and feet will no longer 
be bound, sefior,” Don Rafael addressed 
him. “If you attempt to escape, how- 
ever, José’s machete has a sharp edge, 
and my hounds are quick on the trail.” 

A snowy-haired woman, evidently his 
wife, drew herself sharply against the 
wall, as he and José passed. Her sen- 
sitive mouth was twisted in aversion. 

Outside the grilled door of his room, 

- José squatted on his heels, smoking in- 
numerable cigarettes from the blue packet 
that is a hall mark of the tropics. His 
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naked machete hung in a rope sling at 
his side. In the morning José gave surly 
answers, Captain Navarro had been de- 
lirious—-weak with fever. José ended 
this disquieting intelligence by drawing 
his blunt thumb across his wrinkled neck. 
Still there was no word from Don Ra- 
fael. It seemed there would be none 
until the fate of his son had been deter- 
mined beyond doubt. Oddly enough, it 
was José who forced the hand of his 
master. 

“José!” called Stanley Graydon the 
next morning. “José! Where is my 
breakfast?” 

The figure curled up on the matting 
outside did not answer. Stirred by an 
uneasy premonition, Graydon stepped to 
the locked grill door and stooped to look 
at José’s face. It was bluish and livid. 
The lips were pressed tightly against the 
yellow teeth. There were great dark 
circles about the eyes. He stooped lower. 
The body was taut as a bowstring, The 
eyes stared at him in the fixity of death. 
The legs were drawn sharply up against 
the stomach, where the last agonizing 
cramp had shot them, 

“Cholera!” he 
devil!” 


muttered. “Poor 


RAYDON’S calls for Don Rafael 
rang insistently. The maid who 
finally came gave one affrighted look and 
bolted, shrieking her terror. Then came 
the old don, who listened, with troubled 
eyes, to his prisoner’s startling proposal. 
“Put me in charge of your men, Don 


Rafael. I know how to handle men, 
white or brown. I know how to fight 
cholera. Learned those tricks in the 


Philippines, and I’ve never forgot them. 
Escape?” He laughed tolerantly. “I 
wouldn’t leave you and your wife to fight 
this scourge if you threatened to whip 
me off the place.” 

Don Rafael bent his head in grave 
thought. There was a tribute in the steel- 
blue eyes when he lifted them. 

“T thank you, sefior. I need you.” 

Day and night, Stanley Graydon: car- 
ried on his grim fight. Under his un- 
sparing leadership, his peon laborers 
learned to police their grounds and huts 
as though the god of kitchen police was 
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their patron saint. They fought the mos- 
quitoes in their breeding spots, as though 
they were chastising the devil in person. 
They fought with oil and lime and shov- 
els to drive the plague from their borders. 
They held to his laws without a murmur. 

For a week the hacienda stood isolated 
from a world that knew nothing of its 
plight. Then Colonel Henriquez rode 
debonairly up the scarlet-flanked avenue. 
He was scornful of the agitated peon at 
the gates; blind to the sinister yellow 
flag that hung above the hacienda’s ve- 
randa. It was Don Rafael who broke 
the news to him. Henriquez wheeled his 
horse, drove his spurs into its flanks, and 
rode away as though the devil of the old 
patrician followed his incontinent flight. 
That night Don Rafael unbosomed him- 
self to his prisoner. 

“You came to us the potential mur- 
derer of our first-born, Sefior Graydon. 
In my heart your sentence to death had 
been passed. Colonel Henriquez, the 
black-hearted craven, has wiped that out. 
He had been my honored guest for years. 
We differed in politics, but I thought him 
a brave and honest man. When I told 
Juan of his cowardly desertion, I learned 
the truth of the fight in which he was 
wounded.” 

“And that, sehor?”’ 

“Henriquez thought you a spy from the 
United States. There was something on 
foot, and they determined to kidnap you 
so that you could. not thwart their plans. 
Ah, sefior, something evil is marching on, 
but Juan has not yet the courage to tell 
me all. When he was delirious he bab- 
bled of secret plans, of strange foreign 
agents, of Ramona Bay. They have 
given me troubled nights. Perhaps, when 
Juan is himself again, he will tell me all.” 

“Ramona Bay!” exclaimed Stanley 
Graydon. 

“Whatever concerns Ramona Bay, 
sefior, is of vital import to your country 
as well as mine,” and the old don’s voice 
was grave. “We will be allies, you and 
I, as we have been since the day you 
cast your fate with an old man and his 
wife.” 

He caught up a decanter, filled two 
glasses with golden wine, and they drank 
to their compact, standing. 
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Ramona Bay! If there was hidden in- 
trigue on foot in Santander, it could mean 
but one thing. If he and Don Rafael 
could unmask it, he would be striding far 
in his hope for rehabilitation. 

At noon the following day Don Rafael, 
visibly perturbed, sought him out. His 
first words came with a rush of Spanish 
that Stanley Graydon found difficult to 
follow. Juan, now clearly on the road to 
recovery, roused by bitter contempt for 
Henriquez, had made a clean breast of 
it. Through mock marriages of native 
women to foreign agents, the ground- 
work for titles to land bordering on Ra- 
mona Bay had already been accomplished 
by the Henriquez faction. A revolution, 
headed by Henriquez, was scheduled to 
break out in the capital on the first of 
the month. 


TEN days was the slender interval 

—days that would see gun running 
at its peak; the corruption of troops by 
gold, and lavish promises of increased 
pay. The old patrician’s face was hag- 
gard. 

“These foreign agents, Don Rafael— 
how have they worked under cover and 
betrayed your government?” 

“Ah, sefior, there have been more of 
those far-off nationals in Santander in 
the last six months than usually venture 
here in as many years. They have come 
in the guise of scientists, interested in the 
phenomena of subterranean rivers that 
abound in the valleys to the west of here; 
as business men, and as tourists. We 
have been blind dolts. There has not 
been a revolution here in fourteen years,” 
and the old man’s eyes shone with pride. 
“That has been due in the main to the 
laws that forbid aliens to acquire land. 
It has barred out the great concessions. 
You see how it is being circumvented. 
Tell me, sefior, what must we do?” 

“The first thing is to warn some pow- 
erful and loyal man in the government,” 
came the quick answer. “He must move 
with caution, or he will bungle it. As 
for the rest, I have thought of a plan; but 
first you must take this step.” 

As they strode back to the hacienda, 
framing the dispatch that must be sent to 
the capital, Stanley Graydon saw a rider 
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dismounting there. There was something 
disquietingly familiar about the man’s 
carriage. As recognition flashed over 
him, he was torn by conflicting emotions. 


Dixon! The man who had driven him 
from the service by lying charges. 
Dixon! The one man in a thousand who 


could set in motion the nebulous plan 
he had framed for the salvation of Ra- 
mona Bay. 

Dixon greeted him with the old inscrut- 
able smile. There was nothing in his 
manner or speech, as he explained the 
reason for his unexpected visit, to sug- 
gest that they had ever been shipmates. 

“Just ran down, after a conference with 
the admiral, for a ‘look-see’ at Ramona 
Bay and the general conditions down 
here,” he said coolly. ‘Yes, I called at 
the legation, but I rarely bother with 
those diplomat chaps. They told me 
everything was peaceful. Also, that 
Sefior Navarro,”’ and he bowed politely, 
“was the chief landowner out here and 
friendly toward us. So I took the lib- 
erty of riding out.” 

With a quick smile, Don Rafael in- 
sisted that he spend the night, and then 
checked himself. 

“Thanks, sefior,” replied Dixon, as 
Don Rafael outlined the situation. “I 
shan’t let thoughts of cholera disturb my 
sleep. I’ve been shipmates with it at 
Rio and on the Isthmus, when they were 
pest holes. Quarantined in half a dozen 
fever ports.” 

Through Don Rafael’s story, however, 
he had turned his battery of cold, gray 
eyes on Stanley Graydon. He fancied 
once that he had caught in them a glim- 
mer of admiration, for the old don had 
been eloquent in his praise. 

With scarcely a pause, Don Rafael 
plunged into the revelations made by 
Juan. His long fingers forked through 
his white beard. His eyes were afire with 
the startling import of them. Dixon lis- 
tened, imperturbable, emotionless. 

“Your story is very interesting, sefior,” 
he commented. His voice, stripped of 
feeling, was in sharp contrast to the ap- 
peal for help. 

“Yortunately,” he went on, “in my 
capacity as the squadron intelligence offi- 
cer, I have come here well informed of 
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the general situation. Neither Washing- 
ton nor the legation has even hinted at 


what you tell me. I am afraid your son” 


has been imposed upon, or that his mind 
is not yet clear. You must also remember 
that Colonel Henriquez’s conduct would 
contribute to your son’s sensational de- 
nunciations.” 

“Then you would not consent to send 
a radio through to the admiral, outlining 
these reports?” Stanley Graydon broke 
in impulsively. “It would be of untold 
value if the squadron should cruise down 
this way and be on hand for any de- 
velopments.” 

“JT would hardly care to endanger my 
reputation in the service by any such 
ill-timed action,” came the curt reply. 
“A man’s reputation in the service means 
a great deal more to him, Mr. Graydon, 
than a civilian could possibly compre- 
hend.” 

There was unmistakable menace in 
that blunt ultimatum. It would have 
been a lethal blow to Stanley Graydon’s 
pride should Dixon choose to denounce 
him to the old don who had learned to 
lean so heavily upon him. His eyes 
flashed, but he took the rebuke standing 
up. 
Through the dinner Dixon carried the 
difficult situation with an aplomb that 
wrested grudging admiration from him. 
Dixon had always been an enigma to 
him. Gifted far beyond the average, 
reticent and cold-blooded to a degree, he 
had held aloof from the heated discussions 
of the wardroom. This evening, despite 
the rebuff he had administered, he chose 
to talk of out-of-the-way ports, of inter- 
national affairs, of his destroyer duty in 
the North Sea, and he held them under 
his charm. 

Behind it all, however, the brusque 
rejection of their impassioned pleas ran- 
kled deeply. It seemed beyond belief 
that he could dismiss so lightly the men- 
ace to Ramona Bay. 


[XN the morning Dixon joined him on 

his daily inspection. His questions 
were to the point, his approval free and 
ungrudging, as Stanley Graydon showed 
him the precautions that had been car- 
ried out with an iron hand. Through it 
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all he held a fatalistic scorn for the men- 
ace of cholera, so far as he was con- 
cerned. For the first time he referred 
to their service on the flagship. 

“Sorry, Graydon, about that row we 
had aboard ship. Personally I am no 
purist, but I am a fatalist. Seen many a 
fine chap make a damaging slip in his 
career. That was due to something be- 
yond his control. I’ve got over the angry 
resentment that swept over me that night. 
I should perhaps have let it go. Talked 
it over frankly, brutally, with you after- 
ward,” 

“So you still think I cheated at cards!” 

“T may have treated you unjustly, 
Graydon. Still, the admiral gave you 
every chance to clear yourself. Let’s try 
another tack. I always admired your 
professional ability. I admire the way 
yow’re handling this tough job down here, 
and the way you hold your head up. I 
am willing to admit that, in spite of the 
most damning evidence, you may be in- 
nocent. Here’s hoping you can prove it.” 

Stanley Graydon’s impulse to blurt out 
in savage, unsparing retaliation was 
checked by but one factor. That was his 
earnest desire to convince Dixon of the 
seriousness of Juan’s revelations. In the 
face of these revelations, he had no wish 
to incur further enmity. 

On their way back to the hacienda, 
Dixon summed up his observations. 

“You're dead right, Graydon, in lay- 
ing down the law for those ignorant 
peons.” He smiled tolerantly as he went 
on. “I’m destined to die at sea, just as 
I was destined to follow the sea. So 
don’t mind if I allow myself a little lati- 
tude on-your rules.” 

True to his tenets, Dixon steered his 
fatalistic course, eating mangoes with 
relish, drinking unboiled spring water. 
He was missing at breakfast the third 
day. Stanley Graydon, a prey to misgiv- 
ings, found him in bed with the unmis- 
takable marks of cholera on him. They 
were there in the faint livid tinge of his 
face; in the spasms of pain that raced 
through his body. 

With the discovery, the last trace of 
bitter resentment on Graydon’s part fled. 
The iron will of the man, his serene fatal- 
ism, his stubborn fight for life, where a 
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peon would have succumbed without a 
struggle, enlisted Graydon’s admiration. 

Don Rafael heard the news with an air 
of deep abstraction. It was apparent 
that something of greater import had him 
in its grasp. 

“Ah, if only Sefor Dixon had acted as 
we begged him to! Now, if he recovers 
and relents, it may be too late.” His face 
was drawn. 

The bitterness of it brought inspira- 
tion to Stanley Graydon. 

“That radio is going, Don Rafael!” he 
cried. “I'll write the message, sign Dix- 
on’s name to it, and the legation will have 
it coded and on the air before night 
falls!” 

Don Rafael’s voice boomed out ex- 
ultantly for a mounted messenger. 

“We'll have the squadron at anchor in 
Ramona Bay two days before Henriquez 
is ready to spring his coup. We’ll have 
a division of destroyers searching for 
those gun-running expeditions. And when 
it’s all over, Don Rafael, I’ll tell why I 
came to Santander. If you'll give me 
your hand at the end of that story, it will 
be all the reward I shall ask.” 

“God bless you, sefior!” Don Rafael’s 
voice was husky. 

From Dixon’s bag Stanley Graydon 
brought.a sheaf of official message blanks. 
He framed his dispatch in convincing 
naval terms, explicit and shipshape, and 
signed Dixon’s name to it. Behind him 
Don Rafael’s lined face was creased with 
a smile of beatific joy. 

Stubbornly Dixon held to the faith 
that death could come to him only at 
sea, but he was weakening fast. Another 
day passed before the message seemed to 
have penetrated to his indomitable soul 
that he might not outlive the day. His 
mind was clear as the tone of a ship’s bell. 
His voice, despite its weakness, held the 
cold quality that was the index to the 
man. 

“Graydon,” he gasped, “they'll be pip- 
ing me over the side soon. Listen to me 
for a moment, old man. When I’ve fin- 
ished, bring Don Rafael here. You'll 
need a witness to the last part of my 
yarn.” He choked for a moment and 
then went grimly on: 

“I've always been crooked, Graydon. 
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1 ‘gouged’ my way through Annapolis on 
the one subject.I was weak in. Steered 
a lone course. Never a messmate, I 
wouldn’t have sacrificed my lone hand if 
it meant a step toward flag command.” 

A flicker of pain played over the mask- 
like face. 

“Needed money to make my ambitions 
come true. Played the stock market 
from the day I drew my first pay check. 
Bottom fell out of the market last fall. 
Wiped me out. Needed money desper- 
ately.” The thin lips pressed tightly 
against his bared teeth. ‘Sold the only 
thing that would get the price I needed 
—copy of the secret plans for the defense 
of Panama Canal. Final payment the 
day I delivered them.” 


THE cold gray eyes bored straight at 
Stanley Graydon and read in his eyes 
incredulous disbelief. 

“Two weeks from to-day, Graydon,” 
the dogged whisper went on, “the Frank- 
lin will be off Balboa, Draft from Mare 
Island to replace the sick and short-time 
men. Mess attendants in draft. Filipino 
boys—all but one. He looks like a Fili- 
pino. Officer of general staff in his own 
navy.” 

“And the copy of the secret plans?” 
Stanley Graydon asked breathlessly. 

“Secret drawer, at bottom of my 
clothes locker. He’ll slip into my cabin 
first day aboard. Get papers.” 

Weakened by the compelling strain, 
the cold, measured whispers died away. 
Stanley Graydon’s tense face was twisted 
in mingled aversion and sympathy. 

“Here, old man,” he snapped, “you’ve 
got to get this story off your chest. I’m 
going to give you a shot of strychnine. 
You've got to go on!” 

He bent over with the hypodermic, and 
Dixon grinned sardonically. 

“Be damned to the cholera!” he mut- 
tered. ‘“Hasn’t downed me yet. Gray- 
don, you’ve got to get back to the old 
ship. I don’t want those devils to get 
the plans at any price. To hell with their 
dirty money. I’m not going out with the 
guilt of a traitor on my soul.” 

“They’d never let me over the gang- 
way,” Stanley Graydon protested. 

“Send for Don Rafael!” 
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From his closed teeth a groan escaped, 
but he had regained the mastery of him- 
self when Don Rafael tiptoed into the 
room. Dixon’s eyes were dull, but the 
old authority of the quarter-deck was in 
his faint voice. 

“My anchor chain is running out, 
Graydon. You, Don Rafael, swear me 
to the truth by the most sacred oath you 
know. Graydon, take down every word. 
Ill sign it if it takes my last breath of 
strength.” 

With uplifted hand, Don Rafael gave 
the oath. In Dixon’s dim eyes there still 
flickered the iron will of the man who had 
always gone crooked. Slowly, with in- 
finite effort, came the confession: 

“J, James Harkness Dixon, com- 
mander, United States navy, being in full 
possession of my faculties, do hereby sol- 
emnly swear that Stanley Graydon, cap- 
tain, United States marine corps, is guilt- 
less of cheating at cards on the U. S. S. 
Franklin, on the night of Friday, January 
3rd.” 

His emotionless voice trailed away. 
Only the racing of Stanley Graydon’s 
pen across the paper broke the acute si- 
lence of the room. 

“J, James Harkness Dixon, did falsely 
and maliciously,” the weak voice per- 
sisted, “bring that charge to cover my 
own guilt. I do further swear that I 
brought this accusation to throw suspi- 
cion later on Captain Graydon for rea- 
sons that he has sworn not to reveal.” 

He turned his head with an effort. 
There was a trace of the old peremptori- 
ness in his whispered order: 

“Now, Graydon, as soon as Don Ra- 
fael has witnessed it, I want to talk to 
you alone.” 


HE old don left them, and Dixon be- 

gan. He was speaking quickly, as 
though the wings of death were beat- 
ing over him. 
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“I marked the cards. Planted dupli- 
cate deck in your room. Dealt you that 
ace-high full off the bottom. If the sale 
of those plans ever got out, you’d have 
been the culprit. My assistant, Com- 
bination to the safe.” 

Stanley Graydon leaned forward. The 
knuckles of his hands showed white un- 
der their tan. Full comprehension of it 
all was in his steady eyes. 

“Same crowd at bottom—Ramona 
Bay. Knew you and Don Rafael were 
right. You're too fine a lad to sacrifice.” 
He tried to raise himself on one elbow, 
but Stanley Graydon caught him ten- 
derly. “Steady, old man, steady!” he 
said softly. ‘They had you in a devil- 
ish fix. I understand. Steady!” 

There was a world of gratitude in 
Dixon’s staring eyes. A faint smile 
played over the pain-worn face. 

“You’ve got to make knots to get back. 
Graydon. Get that copy. Destroy it.” 

“Pll tear it to bits within a few hours, 
Dixon. Sent a radio to the admiral 
throuzh the legation. Signed your name,” 
he hastened to reassure him. 

Approval, sheer and complete, shone 
through the dulled eyes of the dying man. 

“Good lad!” he whispered. His hand 
sought Stanley Graydon’s. 

He fell into a heavy stupor. At his 
side Stanley Graydon waited. The weak 
fingers relaxed. The sun was low over 
Ramona Bay. The thunder of guns came 
into the still room. 

Stanley Graydon stepped lightly to the 
open windows. There, in the sunlit dis- 
tance, the gray ships of the squadron 
were at anchor. The note of a bugle 
came faintly on the wind. He stepped 
back to the bed. If only Dixon could 
have lived long enough to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the flagship’s measured sa- 
lute! Dixon’s eyes were fixed in the 
glaze of death. His tortured soul had 
found its anchorage. 
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To ‘‘Lucky ™ 
Lindbergh 


By Ruth C. Anderson 


AIL to the blood of the vikings bold, 
Wild blood of a frigid zone! 
Hail to the race of dauntless men 
Who fear not the bleak unknown! 


Hail, Lucky Leif! whom the sagas praise; 
Here’s a son you may proudly claim; 

Who has winged his way through the pathless sky 
As you sailed the uncharted main. 


Hail, lucky lad} whom some called ‘“Fool;” 
Rejoice in that name and be glad! 

’Twas ever the custom of men of this world 
To first call their heroes mad. 


Hail to the mothers of vikings bold, 
Whose eyes shine with unshed tears; 

Who watchfully wait, while they hope and pray; 
Who scorn to succumb to their fears! 


Hail to Thee, God of this earth below 
And King of the heavens above! 

Who watches o’er heroes, or fools, if you will, 
With an unfailing mercy and love. 


The Esculapian Creed 


By Robert J. Pearsall 
Author of ‘‘Lonesome Stakes a Claim,’’‘‘The Game Warden Intervenes,’’ Etc. 


A man who had never been any too straight, decides it is time to be decent. By 
brains and determination he outwits those who take strong measures to stop him. 


E was a contractor of the hard- 
H boiled school and not averse to 

a fight, else David Spencer would 

still have been yielding a shovel; 
but, emerging from Woland’s house, he 
stood for a moment with his hand on 
the outer knob of the door, almost doubt- 
ful of what he had done and afraid of its 
consequences. 

It was a dark, damp, raw night, with 
a chill fog drifting in thick from the Pa- 
cific and dripping in heavy drops from 
the magnolias and pepper trees which bor- 
dered the sidewalk; but it was something 
more vital and disagreeable than weather 
conditions that made him shiver slightly, 
as he descended the steps and turned to 
the right up the street. 

“Now what?” he muttered. ‘What 
the devil will he do?” Which question, 
if interpreted in the exact terms of his 
thought, would run: “What will the devil 
do?” 

As Spencer walked on through. the fog, 


a street light reached out a wavering, 
ghostly finger toward him. When he 
passed under the light, it revealed him 
clearly, a tall, lean, powerful-looking 
man, still young, with a craglike, stub- 
born jaw, a hard mouth, and, oddly, a 
broad, high, idealistic forehead. It was 
that latter feature with which he had 
been born; his lower features, life had 
molded. 

Perhaps there is meaning in the fact 
that it was the stubborn strength ex- 
pressed in his jaw and mouth that came 
to his rescue now. Squaring his shoul- 
ders and puckering his lips to a whistle, 
he called to his aid the rather mild ap- 
proval of his conscience, concerning his 
defiance of his four former confederates 
whom he had left in Woland’s house. 

Mild, was the word. There was cer- 
tainly no elation about it—no revival 
uplift. © 

Indeed, it struck him now as rather 
sardonically funny, the way he had re- 
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jected temptation, turned down a hun- 
dred thousand dollars or more in easy 
profit—embarrassed, tongue-tied, defen- 
sive, exactly as if he had been discovered 
in a criminal position, and not the others. 
Recalling the scene, he smiled. 


"THEN his smile faded, as he pictured 

the four others and thought of their 
almost immeasurable power. Huge Wo- 
land, fat as Falstaff, but hungry with 
insatiable ambition; handsome Ham- 
mond, the public orator, forever glossing 
facts with phrases; Armock, the former 
shovel man, basest of all, perhaps, a 
knave raised to king; and sanctimonious 
Lindsey, whose fear was always in unsuc- 
cessful struggle with his greed. Cer- 
tainly there was plenty to grin at about 
each malformed individual; but not if 
taken as a group, with their collective 
strength and greed battening upon resur- 
gent Bayland, or their collective strength 
and enmity directed against him. 

And he had broken with them in a way 
that could not be passed over. They 
had planned according to their creed— 
which had been David’s creed from his 
poverty-stricken boyhood till now—to 
take the maximum profit from the re- 
building of that section of Bayland which 
had just been swept by fire. To that end 
they had made an agreement, fixing 
prices of everything, to which all contrac- 
tors and builders were expected to sub- 
scribe. And, of course, they found easy 
justification. In Hammond’s sounding 
phrase, the gain was their due “by right 
of position and superior foresight.” 

Indeed, the deal was little different 
from others from which David had taken 
his share of profit, and he was not yet 
quite sure why he’d refused in this case. 
The fact that he’d fought three hours, 
with a fury that surprised himself, to save 
the section from burning, surely had 
nothing to do with it. And the extent 
of the fire, which had destroyed over a 
thousand homes, made an argument for 
the agreement. Swift rebuilding was re- 
quired, concerted action, and harmony. 

“A long, strong pull together,” said 
Hammond impressively, as usual. “We 
need codperation rather than competition, 
a uniform incentive, a just and sure re- 
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ward. So, after careful thought, Mr. Wo- 
land and I have prepared this agree- 
ment.” 

It was very odd, but for the moment 
David seemed to himself to be two enti- 
ties, one of which listened approvingly to 
Hammond’s words, while the other flared 
with a quick, protesting anger. It had 
happened before, but this time the pro- 
testing side of him gained control. 

“But that’s illegal,” he blurted, and 
immediately he was surprised at his own 
words, which, at that, had not gone as far 
as his thoughts. It was not the illegality 
that troubled him. 

The others stared at him fixedly, as he 
took the paper and read it. He could 
feel their amazed anger growing—feel the 
tension increasing. When he had fin- 
ished reading, he figured a little on a 
piece of paper. All the while he felt 
guilty, as though of betrayal, and yet 
something drove him on, 

“A million dollars!” he said slowly, 
without looking up. “Yes, just about a 
million dollars.” 

“What d’ye mean, Spencer?” rumbled 
Woland warningly. 

“There'll be that much unjustified 
profit to split,’ explained David tone- 
lessly. ‘This agreement will add about 
a million to the normal cost of rebuild- 
ing. I know we’ve done something like 
it before, but No; I can’t sign it.” 

‘Why the hell can’t you?” rasped Ar- 
rock. 

“I_J’m damned if I know.” 

But a moment later, as he pushed the 
paper, which the others had already 
signed, over to the middle of the table, 
around which they were all gathered, he 
found himself trying to explain the action 
—to explain it to himself as well as to 
the others. But his first words seemed 
merely childish, even to himself. ’ 

“My father was a doctor in that neigh- 
borhood,” he said. “And his father be- 
fore him. And so, you see 2 

Armock laughed coarsely. Woland’s 
frown grew blacker. Hammond and 
Lindsey looked delicately annoyed at this 
crude introduction of personal details. 
But once the words were out, David 
knew that they hit close to the actual 
truth. 
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“My father died there,’ he went on 
slowly and at first almost apologetically. 
“He died from overwork in a typhoid 
epidemic. I was only seven then. My 
mother and I were left in poverty. 
That’s why I couldn’t go on, follow in 
his footsteps, and be a doctor, too. 
There’d been three generations of us doc- 
tors. I had to go to work, and I’ve made 
good, but I’ve always. been sorry, some 
way, that I’ve missed the other thing. 
It’s in my blood; but that don’t matter. 
This is what matters.” Now he spoke 
with sudden heat. “My father gave his 
life for that neighborhood, when it was 
hit with typhoid. Now it’s been hit by 
fire, and I—— Well, you see what I 
mean.” 

“But it’s for the general welfare,” be- 
gan Hammond. : 

“Oh, cut that,” said Woland heavily. 


HEN he turned to David Spencer. His 
manner was polite, his voice even 
and authoritative. 

“Your feelings do you credit, I’m sure; 
but, of course, they can’t be permitted to 
interfere in this instance. After you’ve 
signed this agreement, you may get out 
of the building business, and that’s my 
advice to you, if you can’t work along 
with us. But for reasons that will be 
clear to you, you must sign this paper.” 

“But I’m not signing.” David tried to 
match Woland’s calm. 

Woland leaned forward, with a creak- 
ing of chair and table, and for a moment 
stared at David, with gimlet eyes. None 
of the others spoke. David held his 
breath, almost in fear, for which he un- 
justly despised himself. There was some- 
thing terrible about Woland when op- 
posed. He was a modern buccaneer, as 
remorseless, as unscrupulous, and as 
jealous of his power as any of his ancient 
prototypes of the black flag. And he was 
probably more able than any of them. 
By a combination of strength that 
crushed down opposition within the ranks 
of his trade, and cunning that befooled 
or controlled forces outside of it, he had 
made himself the undisputed master of 
the building guild in Bayland, and of its 
many ramifications. For complete con- 
trol, he needed the codperation of the 
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other four who were with him to-night 
—the ‘Big Five,” they in that room were 
called—but, even with them, he domi- 
nated. He had to; it was his nature. 

So David expected an explosion, and 
he had the more right to uneasiness when 
it did not come. Sometimes Woland 
acted violently, sometimes by stealth; and 
it was in the latter case that he was most 
dangerous. For a long minute he stud-. 
ied David with a mixture of cold rage 
and colder appraisal, then. he relaxed. 

“Youre mistaken. You'll sign,” he 
said, almost carelessly. 

“T won’t,”’ muttered David, and if his 
voice was not too certain, his jaw and 
eyes spoke decision. 

“You will. Meanwhile, good night!” 

And Woland came to his feet and, with 
a dangerous smile, bowed David to the 
door. 

Woland had come to a decision while 
studying him—had formed a plan to 
beat David into submission. What could 
it be? Financially David was secure; he 
might be injured, but he could not be 
ruined; and he was a man without family, 
whose - personal life contained nothing 
upon which an enemy might lay hold to 
injure him. Furthermore, though lacking 
Woland’s gross power, David had a will 
of his own which Woland must recognize, 
knowing that neither torture nor the 
threat of death would change it, once it 
was fixed. Yet Woland was confident. 
Now, proceeding up the street, David 
racked his brains for an answer to the 
riddle of Woland’s plans, and failed to 
find it; but he swore the more firmly that 
Woland would also fail. Nothing would 
induce him to sign that agreement. 

If he did not, power of a sort lay in 
his own hands, wherein lay the reason 
for Woland’s insistence. To-morrow 
night the agreement would go before the 
assembled Builders’ Council for the ap- 
proval and signatures of the small fry, 
which would ordinarily be a matter of 
routine. But if the small fry knew that 
the big ones had split, if David took a 
stand against the steal, others would 
probably revolt, and the fine unanimity 
would be shattered; especially, as the 
agreement was so arranged that the big 
ones profited a lot, and the smaller fry 
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a little. But if David signed, his locks 
were shorn by the same act; he could not 
protest. 


ALSO, there were the newspapers to be 

considered and, too, the courts 
Though, without documentary proof, not 
much could be done, against a combina- 
tion which controlled banks, material 
dealers, organized labor, and, in a lesser 
degree, the world of politics and publicity. 
If David had that paper in his hands, 
that damning, illegal agreement: But 
that was not to be thought of. Woland 
and the others would guard it with their 
lives. 

However, though Woland could not 
know it, David was not really danger- 
ous; he was not even potentially a mis- 
chief maker, in his present state of mind. 
In refusing to share in the steal, he had 
gone his present limit in revolt. Indeed, 
in another hour, he might be accusing 
himself of foolishness in doing that. It 
was his own past code and practice 
against which he had rebelled, and he 
had no other code handy. It was a 
rough, tough,  devil-take-the-weakling 
world in which he had battled for the last 
twenty-odd years, and its mental habits 
were strong. 

“Dashed if I know,” he was thinking; 
“it’s Woland’s way that gets things done. 
I’m through with it and him; but if not 
that, what then? Life’s foggy, like this 
night. But I’ll not sign.” 

David was now climbing Pinnacle Hill, 
within six blocks of his home. Here the 
street wound through the bottom of a 
narrow canyon, very black and lonely. 
Oddly, for he was by no means timid, 
David found himself shrinking a little. It 
had been Woland’s suggestion that he 
walk that night instead of using his car, 
in order to avoid calling attention to the 
meeting. Now David rather wished he 
had not complied. 

But when David came to Summit 
Point, he loitered a little and looked down 
to the right. Below lay the burned sec- 
tions, invisible now, of course. But his 
memory pictured it; by daylight it was 
like a scorched cemetery, with chimneys 
upstanding for tombstones. David stood 
thinking what an ugly and merciless thing 
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fire is, without knowing that at that mo- 
ment something equally merciless was 
coming around the bend of the road upon 
him. 

He heard, without perceiving, the soft 
whir of the motor, such a well-accustomed 
sound; but when the brakes creaked 
sharply, he turned with a swift premoni- 
tion of danger and a thought of the bru- 
tal auto-bandit gang, then loose upon 
Bayland. 

The car slid to a stop, a little beyond 
David; but, as it passed him, two men 
had leaped from the running board upon 
him. David knew what was coming and 
met, rather than waited for, the attack; 
he struck out at the foremost man with 
all his strength. The blow smacked home 
on the fellow’s cheek and did no more 
than stagger him, and the other ruffian 
had slipped past David’s guard and was 
swinging in an unobstructed blow from 
David’s left side. Metaled knuckles con- 
tacted with the side of his head, and 
David was sent reeling dizzily to the left. 

“Help!” he shouted. “Help!” A third 
party had now leaped from the stationary 
car and was upon him from the right. 

“You fool! Take that!” hissed the 
newcomer venomously. 

Crash! David was out for an instant, 
but came to in a moment, only to find 
himself lying on the ground, with two 
men going through his pockets, and the 
third standing over him with something 
that looked like a sandbag in his hands. 

“You cheap skate!” one of the search- 
ers snarled. “You'd better have more 


than that.” 
“Left his money at home, the dirty 
piker!” 


“T think he’s seen us, too. Would know 
us. We were all too slow.” 

“Give him the works, then, damn him!” 

More blows. Insensate, vicious rage. 
It was the terrible practice of the auto- 
bandit gang to make those who failed to 
reward them in valuables pay in pain. 
But this seemed more like murder. 
Oddly, however, even while he tried to 
save himself, tried vainly to cry out 
again, David seemed to notice a queer, 
theatric quality in the men’s threats, as 
though their rage was half make-believe. | 

But there was no make-believe about 
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their blows. David curled his arms 
across his face, but they were dragged 
away again. These men were fiends! 
Then came a terrific shock and the mercy 
of unconsciousness. 


SLOwLy, hours later, David struggled 

back from nothingness. Urgently, 
desperately—as he remembered afterward 
—goaded by a word, a terrible word, the 
sheer horror of which had penetrated 
through the mantle of oblivion that had 
enveloped him. And that terrible word, 
now that he was conscious, he could not 
instantly recall. 

He was lying on a bed. His head was 
aching furiously; it seemed all one pain, 
which was particularly severe around his 
eyes. Everything was velvet darkness. 
Something was over his eyes; he could 
_ not open them. He lay quiet for a min- 
ute, recalling slowly what had happened. 
The quarrel with Woland and the others, 
the walk homeward, the attack, the—the 
word he had heard! 

“Blinded!” some 
“Blinded!” 

And in a sudden rush of horror, David 
shouted out the word to the silent room. 

“ «Blinded! Blinded?’ ” 

There was some one there, a hand on 
the coverlet. A little, fear-filled pause. 
Fear seemed in the atmosphere of the 
room. Was it altogether David’s fear? 

“Am I?” David cried. 

Came a woman’s reply hesitantly: 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Where am I?” David asked weakly. 

“In Doctor Durbrow’s house. Here’s 
the doctor now. He’s awake, doctor.” 

“All right, nurse.” 

And footsteps, muffled in deep carpet, 
approached the bed. 

The nurse moved away, and a certain 
perfume, of which, David had become 
vaguely conscious, grew fainter with her 
departure. Partly as a relief from its 
torment of fear, David’s mind seized upon 
the incongruity of that. Queer, he 
thought. Nurses don’t use perfume, do 
they? But he felt the doctor bending 
over his bed. 

“Ah! You're coming around. Good!” 

“Ves. How did I get here, doctor?” 

“Why, you see, you were knocked out 


one had said. 
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almost in front of my house—No. 1561 
Scenic Way, this is. I’d just come home 
and was putting my car in the garage, 
when I heard the fracas. But the fel- 
lows got away. I was too late to do any- 
thing but carry you in and notify the 
police.” 


DD! The doctor’s voice had the 

same theatric quality he had noted 
in the bandits, as of a speech prepared 
beforehand. And his sonorous tones re- 
minded David of Hammond, that master 
of impressive, insincere speech. Dislike 
stirred in David, but he put the feeling 
aside. He certainly should be grateful 
to the doctor. 

David told him so. Then, trying to 
speak evenly: “I was just asking the 
nurse about my eyes,” 

“Oh, yes, your eyes.” The doctor 
hesitated. ‘By the way, there was noth- 


dng left in your pockets—nothing to iden- 


tify you.” 

“Y’m David Spencer.” 

“Oh, the builder!” 

“Yes. I live only a few blocks away. 
I was walking home from——_ But what 
about my eyes?” 

“Well, Mr. Spencer,” replied the doctor 
slowly, “I think it’s possible you’ve no 
cause to worry. But the fact is, the men 
beat you up, you know, especially around 
the eyes. Maybe they wanted to prevent 
you from ever identifying them by sight. 
And it may be that they’ve succeeded.” 

“Oh!” said David faintly. 

“But I hope not. After a few days of 
complete bodily inactivity, with, of 
course, no light striking the eyes, we can 
tell better. But that’s necessary, at 
least.” 

“Oh!” David said again. 

That was all he dared say; for a mo- 
ment he was not sure of his self-control. 
After a time he found himself suggesting 
quite calmly: 

“I suppose it would be best to move 
me to a hospital. I’m a bachelor, you 
know. I'd be better off in a hospital than 
at home.” 

“Oh, no!” The doctor’s reply was 
very quick and positive. “You shouldn’t 
be moved at all. Amy activity is dan- 
gerous.” 
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“But I don’t want to bother you.” 

“No bother at all, I assure you. Plenty 
of room in this house. No one’s here but 
myself and a housekeeper, with Nurse 
Minturn to take care of you.” 

“Mighty kind of you, doctor. There’s 
some things about my business need do- 
ing. I suppose I can have some one in 
from the office.” 

“Oh, yes,” agreed the doctor. “You 
can sign things, and so on. But the 
quieter you are, the better.” 

David asked the time; it was a little 
after nine in the morning. And a little 
later Doctor Durbrow departed, saying 
he had some calls to make and promising 
to telephone for Sanderson, David’s most 
trusted clerk. 

Blindness! David was glad when the 
doctor was gone; it had been hard for 
him to hold his voice to a level tone. But 
now, alone with the hideous fear, he found 
it harder still to bear. Darkness! 
ness forever! David moved restlessly, 
and the nurse rustled over to the bed- 
side, and with her floated the perfume. 

Queer, David thought again. It was 
a relief to David to consider that matter 
of the perfume and the rustling dress. 
And for more relief, he turned his 
thoughts to the problem that had been 
troubling him when those devils had 
leaped upon him and beaten him down. 
What had Woland intended to do? Why 
was Woland so sure that David would be 
forced to yield and sign the illegal agree- 
ment? How insignificant was anything 
Woland could do compared to this! How 
very insignificant—— 

David caught his breath. A shiver ran 
over him. What if—— 

Was Woland capable of this? A fool- 
ish question. Woland was capable of 
anything, if it served him. 

The men might have been hidden in 
Woland’s house, ready to follow and deal 
with any one who threatened trouble. 
Woland might have feared trouble with 
David, for he was very shrewd. Only, 
why merely blind David? Why not a 
more effectual blow, completely silencing 
him? 

True, he was knocked out for the time 
and prevented from speaking at the meet- 
ing to-night. But, by Heaven, he would 


Dark- . 
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talk enough later, if it proved that Wo- 
land was behind this. He would see that 
Woland got barred sunlight, and every- 
body connected with the affair. And then 
he was brought to pause by the knowl- 


“edge that Woland would know he would 


do that. And Woland played safe; he 
never attacked a man without knowing 
just how he would disarm him. All the 
same, there were oddities about this af- 
fair, things not quite natural, about the 
doctor, the nurse, even the men who had 
beaten him up. Were they all playing 
parts? 

But here came Sanderson from the 
office—good, incorruptible old Sanderson, 
who had been with David from the day 
he took his first contract. 

Scrawling his signature on a batch of 
papers, with Sanderson guiding his pen, 
David was grateful that Sanderson was 
so thoroughly to be trusted. For David 
had to trust him now. Ah! A -veird 
thought came to David. He started and 
splattered ink on the paper. 

But Sanderson was speaking. 

“That Middleton purchase voucher is 
missing. It must’ve got mislaid some- 
where. I discovered it was gone, just 
as I was starting. I'll find it and send 
it over later. It should go out to-day.” 

So! The Middleton purchase voucher! 
Missing, was it? Another accident— 


maybe! And it would be sent over later, 
naturally. “Lord! I have it,” thrilled 
David. ‘‘The whole scheme.” 


“Sanderson,” whispered David, ‘we're 
still alone? Nurse gone?” 

“Ves.” 

“Listen! 
ten.” 

Presently Sanderson left. A little later 
he came back and left something with 
David, which the latter concealed be- 
neath his bed cover. 


Put down your head and lis- 


OU’RE feeling better?” asked Doctor 
Durbrow, coming in later in the after- 
noon. 

“Very well, indeed,” replied David. 
“Specially my eyes. They feel almost 
well again.” 

“Good! Very good, Mr. Spencer.” 
Again he rubbed his herds softly— 
stealthily, it now seemed‘ David. “On 
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the other hand, that’s a dangerous feel- 
ing. If you were to trust it and lift that 
bandage for a moment, you’d never see 
again.” 

David shuddered unaffectedly. He 
wondered—what if the doctor spoke the 
truth! He would never see again! 

“T suppose I’d realize that better if I’d 
been conscious when my eyes were hurt,” 
David replied. “I'll be mighty glad to 
make sure. How long before you can 
give them another look?” 

“?Fraid you'll have to wait about an- 
other ten days. Then we’ll look at them 
in partial darkness. We may find them 
entirely healed. On the other hand——” 

“T may be blind,” completed David. 

“Yes,” said the doctor gravely. “But 
I rather think the chances are——” A 
tap at the door interrupted him. ‘Miss 
Minturn, will you see what’s wanted.” 

“A messenger from Mr. Spencer’s 
office,” Miss Minturn announced. 

Just so, David thought, trembling a 
little; but on no business connected with 
that office, if he were not greatly mis- 
taken. 

He heard the footsteps of the messen- 
ger coming across the floor. Yes, he 
could even recognize them. A dissipated 
youth, but David had not thought him a 
crook. 

“That you, Tom Dunphy?” he asked. 

“Ves, Mr. Spencer,” said the messenger 
nervously. “I’m sorry you're hurt, sir. 
Mr. Sanderson found the Middleton 
voucher and sent it over to be signed.” 

Quite right! Quite natural indeed! 
The thing Mr. Sanderson would certainly 
have done had he found the voucher. 
That is, if David had not expressly forbid- 
den him to do any such thing, or to send 
any other paper over for signature. 

Doctor, nurse, and messenger stood to- 
gether at the side of the bed. David 
extended his hand for the paper. It was 
the same shape, size and weight as the 
Middleton purchase voucher, which was 
undoubtedly the reason that the purchase 
voucher was missing. For David thought 
he knew what this paper was. He shifted 
it to his left hand. 

Some one suggestively touched David’s 
right hand with the handle of a pen, but 
he made no move to take it. Instead, he 
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carelessly slid his right hand under the 
coverlet. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 
say something about losing this. 
minute——” 


“Sanderson did 
In a 


HE hunched back on his pillows, so 
his head tilted backward rather 
unnaturally, chin higher than forehead. 
As though absent-mindedly, he folded 
the paper along its creases and gripped it 
tightly in his hand. 

“We were talking about my eyes,”’ he 
said. “Just now, they’re the interesting 
thing. Where were we? Oh, yes, you 
were saying, doctor, that light striking 
on them just now would put them out 
forever.” 

“Yes; or, rather, it’s medical science 
that says so, not I.” A slight nervous 
testiness had come into the doctor’s voice. 

“The same thing, of course,” said Da- 
vid. “You are a follower of the Escula- 
pian creed, doctor?” 

“Of course,” said the doctor somewhat 
uncertainly. “But——” 

“Then you couldn’t voice anything but 
medical science, unless for the patient’s 
good. You couldn’t take advantage of a 
patient’s helplessness—oh, no! That's 
why what you say sounds so strange, con- 
sidering 73 

Slowly, as he spoke, he gripped his 
right hand around a bulgy something un- 
der the coverlet. 

“__considering,” he went on evenly, 
“that I tried the experiment about an 
hour ago, and still see.” 

It was a lie, he had not dare try it. It 
was a lie with which he sought to plumb 
truth. Abruptly he stopped speaking, 
held his breath, and listened. And he 
got the truth. From nurse and doctor 
came sharp exclamations of astonishment 
and anger and fear, but not, thank 
Heaven, of unbelief. A great relief welled 
within David. He lifted the revolver, so 
they could see it outlined under the cov- 
erlet. 

“And I’m watching you now, and have 
you all covered, with this revolver that 
Sanderson brought me. I can see you 
from under this bandage. You see how 
I’ve shifted it, so when I bend my head 
back, I can look out under the edge. 
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That was a bluff. He could not see 
them. But he would. 

Suddenly he jerked his gun out from 
under the coverlet and flourished it to- 
ward the trio. He heard them start back 
and cry out in alarm. At the same in- 
stant, David thrust the bandage upward 
with his left hand, while pain shot 
through his eyes and ringed his head. 
For a moment he thought he had rea- 
soned wrong, and was blinded, for there 
was nothing before his eyes but dark- 
ness, ribbed with reddish streaks. Then 
slowly, out of the bloody dark, drew three 
human figures, and a gigantic-looking 
revolver swaying in David’s hand, de- 
scribing a circle which fortunately in- 
cluded all three. 

“Mr. Spencer! 
tered the doctor. 

“Not blind yet, Doctor Durbrow—not 
blind yet. Just getting to see—light! 

Swiftly David threw his legs sidewise 
and sat up on the edge of the bed. 

“T’ll swear to you, Mr. Spencer——” 

David had stolen a glance at the pa- 
per. He laughed in triumph. It was the 
illegal agreement. 

“How much was Woland paying you 
to help trick me into signing this? What- 
ever it was, he’d double the amount to 
have this back again. Don’t you wish 
you might get it?” 

“T swear I don’t know——” 

“Oh, the devil, doctor, don’t bother 
about perjury. It was a clever enough 
dodge. I bet you never thought of it. 
If you were smart enough for that, you’d 
be smart enough to choose a regular 
nurse for your assistant. Or, anyway, 
you’d see that she sudbued her taste for 
rustling skirts and cheap perfumes, for 
the time, at least.” 


I warn you——”’ fal- 
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The doctor took his frightened eyes 
from David long enough to glance angrily 
at the woman. David laughed softly. 

“Don’t blame her, or yourself either, 
for those little slip-ups. I suppose nurses 
that would help in such a scheme are 
pretty hard to find. And doctors, too. 
They’d have to be scrubs, wouldn’t they? 
By the way, eve you a regular doctor, or 
aren’t your” 

“T am,” with a sudden flash of defiance, 
“And you can’t prove——” 

“A doctor, mender of bodies,” inter- 
rupted David, with mingled contempt for 
the specimen before him and reverence for 
the profession of his ancestors—‘“‘as a 
preacher is a mender of souls, and a 
builder a mender of cities.” 

The doctor tried to Jaugh. 
land, for example!” 

David flushed, but lifted his head, with 
a high smile on his pain-racked face. 

“The Esculapian creed—yes, by 
Heaven! Service first, profit second, and 
rascality nowhere—that’s the ticket. I’m 
thankful to you and Woland. I needed 
just this little experience to make a 
builder’s creed. Get your friend Woland 
to pass you into the Builders’ Council to- 
night, and you'll hear the beginning of 
it? 

The doctor sneered. “You'll make 
that go down with Woland, of course.” 

“With this illegal agreement in my 
hands, I guess he’ll be good. And Ham- 
mond and Armock and Lindsey, too. 
And most of the others are square shoot- 
ers. Glory be, there’ll be a surprise party. 
As for you, doctor, we'll see what we'll 
see. It’s likely you’re through with medi- 
cine, And now, if you'll kindly dismiss 
the young lady and get me my clothes, 
please——” 


“In Bay- 
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THE LAST WORD 


young miss of twelve, she went to her father and demanded: 


Mi vee: had just acquired a new dictionary and, with the important air of a 


“Shall I find every word in the dictionary, father?” 


“Oh, no, dear. 
don’t get into the dictionary for years.” 


New words are coined every day, and sometimes they 


“Well, then, where shall I find the very last ones?” 
Her father frowned for a moment, looked across the room at his wife, and said: 
“Ask your mother. She has them every time.” 


The Timber Butchers 


By Aimée D. Linton 


A young Frenchman and an old Indian, both victims of injus- 
tice, strike up a friendship while returning, over frozen wastes, 


to the scene of happier days. 


the last reserve of his strength and 

pressed doggedly forward. Ahead 

of him, some two hundred yards, a 
thin thread of pale-blue smoke mounted 
into the steel-blue sky. Where there was 
smoke there was a fire; fire meant human 
beings. Hope, the mother of energy, re- 
vived within him. 

For two days Leon Racine had eaten 
no food. He was nearing the point where 
men see wraiths in dead trees and hear 
voices from the skies. He had no gun, 
no weapon of any sort. He had traveled 
through a dead, white world, with never 
a human dwelling or a splash of forest 
to relieve the dead level of its white. Be- 
fore gray night had floated down upon the 
snowy wastes, he had seen in the far dis- 
tance what looked like a small forest. To 
get to that forest, into its shelter and lie 
down! He had two matches; perhaps he 
could build a fire. For two whole days 
he had had no rest—not even for his eyes. 


Te: young Frenchman summoned 


And it proves a real friendship! 


Nothing in all that wilderness but stumps 
of butchered trees, charred forests, the 
very nadir of desolation. 

As he neared: the small forest, the fire 
grew brighter. He caught the savory 
odor of cooking meat. He covered the in- 
tervening distance with strength borrowed 
from that odor. 

The figure at the fire looked up, as 
the Frenchman staggered in. Leon saw 
that it was an Indian. By the hollow 
sockets of his eyes and his lean, high 
cheek bones, an old Indian. 

The old Indian regarded his visitor 
gravely for a few seconds. 

“You done out?” he asked, as the 
young Frenchman sagged down beside the 
fire. 

The Frenchman nodded. 
hongry!” he added huskily. 

The old Indian grunted understand- 
ingly. He turned over the rabbit which 
he held on a green stick over the fire and 
stirred up the bed of coals. 


“An’ ver’ 
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“You come long ways?” he asked the 
Frenchman pfesently. 

The Frenchman nodded affirmatively. 

‘When you eat las’ time?” the Indian 
asked after another silence. 

“Two days ’go.” 

The Indian raised his sunken eyes to 
look at the Frenchman, grunted again, 
and shook his head. 

Ten more minutes passed, an eternity 
of longing for the Frenchman. He tried 
to keep his eyes off the cooking rabbit 
and studied the large pile of dry wood 
which faced the opening of a small, green- 
spruce shelter. Before cooking his sup- 
per, the old Indian had made everything 
ready for the night. 


T last the Indian removed the rabbit 

from the coals, drew a large knife, 
and cut it into two parts. He passed the 
larger portion on the point of his knife 
to the Frenchman. 

“Eat ver’ slow,” he admonished; ‘she 
not cook too good.” 

At first the Frenchman was too ex- 
hausted not to heed the warning. But as 
he ate, he felt new life returning, and 
he wolfed the greater part of it. Half 
a small can full of tea finished the meal. 
Leon drew his ragged coat sleeve across 
his mouth and exhaled a deep breath of 
satisfaction. 

“You save my life!” he murmured. 

There was the faintest smile on the 
withered, masklike face of the old In- 
dian. He finished the tea the Frenchman 
had left, then carried on a green chip 
some coals over to the pile of dry wood 
in front of the spruce shelter. With some 
dry bits of bark he coaxed the wood into 
a blaze. Then he unrolled a pair of old 
blankets and spread them over the green 
boughs inside the shelter. 

The Indian turned and looked at the 
Frenchman. Leon crawled into the shel- 
ter without words. The Indian followed 
him 


From his pockets the old Algonquin 
drew out an ancient, hard-caked pipe and 
a small bit of black tobacco. He cut a 
fill for the pipe which left just one more 
pipe full. With a bit of burning twig 
he lighted the pipe and handed it without 
a word to the young Frenchman. 
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The eyes of the young Frenchman 
shone. For over two years he hadn’t had 
a smoke. Under its lethal effects he felt 
the disagreeable past fade into the mel- 
low glow of retrospect. 

When he had smoked it to the last 
shred of tobacco, Leon handed the pipe 
to the Indian with a dreamy, happy smile. 
Then the Indian smoked slowly, in 
dreamful relaxation. 

Neither spoke, as if they feared to 
break in on anything so tremendous, The 
white smoke floated out before the dark 
faces of the two, making a screen between 
their past and present, the disagreeable 
in their thoughts drifting out on its in- 
cense. 

At last the old Indian asked casually: 

“Where you come from?” 

Leon Racine felt no desire to evade 
the question. 

“Stony Mountain Pentensharee,” he 
answered without hesitation. An Indian, 
he knew, never betrays a confidence. 

“W’ere you come from?” the French- 
man asked in turn. In the North such 
questions are equivalent to the “How do 
you do?” of the South. 

“Kingston Penitentiary.” The In- 
dian’s voice was toneless and flat. 

“You serve your time?” Leon asked. 

Without looking up, the old Indian an- 
swered after a short pause: 

“J serve twent’-five year!” His head 
sank on his chest, and his weary old eyes 
closed in their sunken sockets. 

The young Frenchman looked at the 
old Indian pityingly. 

“Wat for dey geev you twenty-five 
year in de pen? Dat long tam!” 

For long minutes the old Algonquin si- 
lently regarded the crackling spruce fire, 
seeing in its blaze, perhaps, the con- 
suming of his life’s hopes and dreams. 

“Dey think.I kill a white man,” the 
Indian began, monotonously at first. 
“White men cut timber south of where 
my tribe it winter. But no cut timber 
’way up on de Missinaibi, where de trees 
dey reach de sky! Dat where I go now 
—where is my tribe an’ my tall trees. 
Me Chief Kitchee Shin-Guok—Chie{ Big 
Pine!” 

He threw back his lean, stooped shoul- 
ders proudly. 
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“But you not keel de w’ite man?” Leon 
interrupted. 


‘THE old Algonquin looked at his ques- 
tioner absently, as if his mind were 

unwillingly snatched from pleasant 

reveries. He shook his head. 

“No; me not kill de man.” The tired 
old eyes flashed in a second’s resentment. 
“One chopper at de shanty what wanted 
de cook’s woman, he do it. De woman 
she die little while time ’go, an’ she say 
to de miss’nary dat de chopper he do it, 
but dey both say I do it. I go to de 
shanty for to sell fish, little while time 
*fore her man he has his head split open 
with an ax. She say dat I want her for 
my woman. So white man send me to de 
penitentiary.” 

The old chief’s head fell forward on his 
chest; his eyes deadened. 

“Le diable!’’ Leon swore softly. There 
was a long minute’s silence. 

“Eef dey see you keel de cook, dey sen’ 
you to de rope, kein? But dey don’ see 
you keel de cook an’ dey geev you life! 
Oui! Injun no chance! But Injun no 
good!” the Frenchman’s lips curling cyn- 
ically. Then, after another pause, “May- 
beso, you t’ink dey hang de chopper w’at 
keel de cook, hein?’’ There was a world 
of irony in the voice of the young French- 
man. 

“Yes; dey hang Gribble now—or put 
him in de pen,” the Indian agreed dully. 

Leon laughed derisively. 

“Mais, non! W/’at de use bodderin’ 
*bout w’at ’appen long tam ’go!” Leon 
threw out his hands with French ex- 


pressiveness. ‘“Injun he pay de pen’Ity. 
Gret peety, course!” His tones were 
biting. 


“Course dey geev you lota monney t’ 
mak’ up for de pen, hein?” Leon quizzed. 

“Dey buy me my fare on de train till 

.I leave him an’ dey give me twent’-five 

dollar for buy some food for journey. 
So me buy gun where me leave de rails. 
Yes; dey give me lota money,” he re- 
peated with satisfaction. 

“Dat a lota monney for sure!” Leon’s 
lips curled. “Twenty-five dollar for twen- 
ty-five year workin’ for de gover’men’!” 
But the young Frenchman’s irony went 
over the head of the old Indian. 
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“Yes; an’ dey say me own a lota land 
where is my fam’ly an’ my tall trees. 
Say I worth a lot now,” the chief repeated 
recitatively. 

The Frenchman shot the Indian an acid 
look. But the old Indian was gazing 
dreamily into the fire. . 

“Oui; lomber it wort’ a lota monney 
now!” Leon said significantly. 

The chief looked up with quick appre- 
hension. 

“You think I sell my big, tall trees for 
lumber??? There was infinite scorn in the 
husky old voice. 

The Frenchman shrugged. No use in 
warning the old chief of what he feared 
the timber butchers had done to the old 
convict’s trees. : 

The Indian arose and replenished the 
fire, and when he sat down again he 
asked: 

“What for dey sen’ you to de pen, 
huh?” 

The black eyes of the young French- 
man snapped resentfully. 

“Me? Oh, mon Dieu! I stole mon- 
ney!’ There was no mirth in the chuckle 
the young Frenchman gave. ‘“Stealin’ 
monney gret crime w’en it stole from de 
wrong man! Me, I work all winter in de 
shanty. I save my wages for mak’ leetle 
home for ma Bernadette w’at waits for 
me. I do not gamble an’ drink; I love 
more ma leetle girl. I put down in leetle 
book de days I work, an’ I know de mon- 
ney w’at’s comin’ to me w’en de drive 
she comes. 

“But de tam keeper he say I not earn 
so mooch; he mak’ it fift’ dollar less dan 
I mak’ it. He show me de tam sheet, 
say I don’ know how to figger. I say 
he one dam’ liar for sure! He say he 
fire me. But he don’ fire me; good 
lomberjacks not so easy fired! 

“Dat is in Feb’rar’, I got on workin’. 
I t?ink maybeso it come out right ’fore de 
drive she come on. W’en I see de drive 
she be on soon, I go to de boss an’ I show 
heem ma leetle book. He say to me, 
‘You t’ink any dam’ pea soup know so 
mooch as a man w’at keeps books? Get to 
’ell outa here!’ Den I know dat hees 
tam keeper mak’ heem hees wages outa 
cheatin’ de men. 

“T watch my chance, an’ jus’ ’fore de 
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drive she start, I tak’ from dat dam’ t’ief 
one honner dollar—w’at I know he tak’ 
from me.” 

Leon Racine grinned reminiscently. 
The Indian waited for him to finish. 

“But dey get me "fore I go one honner 
mile. De lomber bosses dey say dey 
gotta mak’ zample of dose dam’ t’ievin’ 
pea soups, an’ dey geev me t’ree year in 
de pentensharee—t’ree year for one hon- 
ner dollar!” He ended hotly, with a with- 
ering French curse. 

The old chief grunted. A long silence 
ensued. 

“You serve your time?” the Indian 
broke the silence with. 

Leon Racine chuckled. ‘“Parbleu, non! 
W’at for I do dat w’en I see a good chance 
for torun? I got de chance; Irun! Been 
runnin’ for t’ree weeks now. Eef dey 
get me, it mean t’ree more year, may- 
beso.” 

Leon shrugged his shoulders half indif- 
ferently, half defiantly. 

“But dey not get me, par le Dieu!” 
he blazed. ‘I keel de man wi’at tries!”’ 
In the glow of the camp fire his eyes 
gleamed dangerously. 

“Ugh!” the Indian grunted inexpres- 
sively. He motioned then to the French- 
man to take one of the blankets; he 
rolled himself up in the other. Both 
convicts were soon fast asleep. 


[N the early morning the two were on 

their way again, headed north. They 
ate their breakfast as they went—a piece 
of dry bread each. 

There was a good crust on the snow, 
so they made good time. 

“Me not know what de matter with 
dis country!” the old chief complained 
after a silence which had lasted some 
hours. “No game, no fish, no trees! 
When I left it was not so.” 

The Frenchman smiled oddly. 

“You been ’way long tam, chief,” he 
rejoined vaguely. 

The old chief looked at Leon with ques- 
tioning in his tired old eyes. 

“Beeg changes since you go,” Leon 
added. 

In the afternoon they shot a rabbit 
and one ptarmigan and that night the 
two fed royally. 
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“You go to your home?” the Indian 
questioned ‘when they had eaten. 

The Frenchman shrugged. 

“T not have no home. Fadder, mudder 
bot’ dead; brudders an’ sisters all mar- 
ried. Dey not want for to see jailbird 
brudder!” He smiled bitterly. 

“Den you come with me to my people 
—up on de Missinaibi,” the old chief in- 
vited. 

But Leon shook his head. 
for to find ma leetle Bernadette. She 
leev wit’ her fadder over dere’”—he 
pointed to the northwest—“but maybeso 
she ees married,” he added moodily. “TI 
go wit’out sayin’ not’ing to her.” 

The two relapsed into a long silence, 
like all wilderness men, parsimonious of 
speech. Above them a myriad white eyes 
looked down on the two human specks, 
the only life, seemingly, in all that frozen 
immensity. They gazed unwinkingly 
into the fire, the one seeing visions of the 
future, the other pictures of the past. In 
the young Frenchman life pulsed strong 
and deep; in the old prison-worn Indian, 
older by twenty years than he should 
have been, life stretched to a thin thread 
which might snap at any moment. 

Without exchanging further words, 
they lay down in their blankets and soon 
were asleep. 

At the first pale streak of dawn they 
were again on their way. Though to the 
old Indian the country was so pitifully 
changed, yet by his perfect sense of orien- 
tation, the inheritance of centuries of ob- 
servation and almost a worship of the 
four cardinal points of the compass, he 
knew he was headed for home—home and 
his beloved forests. 

Here and there small forests of second- 
growth spruce relieved the eternal white- 
ness and desolation. But the timber 
which a quarter of a century before had 
poured over the country, was gone. In 
places only the burned, gaunt trunks of a 
forest stood up against the wintry sky. 
Sometimes a charred stump showed its 
head above the snow, like a blackened 
hand from a graveyard of burned forests. 
Fire and ax—everywhere their slain vic- 
tims made a dumb appeal to the old In- 
dian who walked on the snow above their 
remains. 


“T go now 
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It bit into his very soul. But over and 
over he kept telling himself that when 
they topped the ridge overlooking the 
valley of the Missinaibi, he would see his 
beloved forests, his tribal wigwams, his 
squaw and papooses. 


AS he journeyed beside the young 

Frenchman, old memories fought their 
way through the tight matrices of his 
brain and walked with old yearnings. In 
thought, the years slipped away from him. 
Surely it was but yesterday he had left 
his tribe, his squaw, his papooses! They 
would see him as he descended into the 
valley and would run to meet him—his 
squaw, Yellow Birch, laughing Little 
Feather, and restless Little Red Moon. 
He would call aloud their names in In- 
dian when he saw them—We-nabh-sik, 
Pung-gee Me-gun, and Mis-kose Kee-Sis. 
There would be such a laughing, happy 
reunion! 

Unconsciously his bowed shoulders 
squared and straightened, his labor-dulled 
eyes glowed, as he visioned his welcome. 
Once again he was the strong, straight 
six-foot Indian chief of thirty. 

Leon Racine caught the look on his 
companion’s face, and his own features 
screwed into a grimace of pity. 

That night they slept in a rude shack, 
a trail cabin, the temporary abode of 
some prospector. It stood in a small 
clump of second-growth spruce. True to 
one of the laws of the North, a pile of 
kindling lay beside the rusty little stove, 
and over in a corner was a large pile of 
cut spruce wood. It’s a way they have 
in the North; it guards against a traveler 
being frozen to death before he can cut 
any wood. 

When they had a good fire going and 
a pail of snow on the stove to heat for 
drink, they prospected the cabin for food. 
In a tin can on the shelf, Leon found some 
tea, salt, a little sugar, and a small chunk 
of bacon. Riches beyond the yellow 
dreams of avarice! Not even the to- 
bacco they had had the first night of 
their meeting could approximate in im- 
portance the value of that bacon to the 
two convicts. 

They sat beside the fire after supper in 
dreamy silence. 
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“To-morrow by sundown we reach my 
home,” Chief Big Pine at last murmured 
happily. 

Leon smiled abstractedly. He was 
weighing his chances of finding his Ber- 
nadette in the little cabin where she had 
lived with her father. But a pretty girl 
like her, in a country where women, 
pretty or ugly, were at a premium, would 
be sure to be married. Plenty of chances 
for her to marry well, he reflected rue- 
fully. She didn’t have to wait for a con- 
vict! And he had dropped out of her 
life as soundlessly as a meteor leaves the 
sky. The old chief, Leon felt sure, was 
in for a bitter disillusion regarding his 
“big, tall trees;” Leon wasn’t going to 
lay himself open for any bitter disap- 
pointment, if facing possibilities would 
prevent it. Bernadette was married, be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. 

A light knock sounded on the cabin 
door. Leon rose and opened it. 

A slender young Indian stood outside. 
“B’ jou,” he greeted quietly and stepped 
inside. 

The young Ojibway was an exceedingly 
good-looking Indian, with a very evident 
dilute infusion of white. His eyes were 
restless, and there was in his bearing lit- 
tle of his race’s apathy. He carried a 
brace of ptarmigan over his shoulder. 

Leon welcomed the young Ojibway’s 
arrival. He might, perhaps, find out some 
things he wanted to know. 

“You get plenty game here?” he 
opened up with. 

The Ojibway smiled strainedly and 
shook his head. 

“Very little game in this country,” he 
answered. 

“W’at wrong?” Leon asked. 

The Ojibway grimaced. ‘Some white 
people tell you, maybe.” 

“But de w’ite man ees not many in 
dees contray. An’ de French dey——” 
Leon began to object. 

“T not mean the white French,” the 
young Indian explained. “I mean city 
mens what thinks they great sports!” 
The Ojibway’s lip curled. ‘Maybe you 
not been in this country in huntin’ time?” 

Leon waived the question. “Oui—I 
not t’ink of dat.” j 

“Come from big cities way down’’—the 
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Ojibway waved a slender brown hand 
southward——“I been guide to some of 
them. Great sports!” His voice had an 
acid edge. ‘Take back deer in carloads, 
leave lot in woods; shoot does, young 
fawns—anything they see move!” 

The apathy on the old chief’s face gave 
way to a look of surprise. 

“Dey not got no meat ’way dowh 
dere?” he asked wonderingly. 

The young Ojibway laughed the sound- 
less Indian laugh. 

“Heap plenty meat, yes. But white 
city men not shoot for meat—shoot for 
sport! Bring dogs, run deer—no want 
still huntin’—too lazy. Deer no get ’way 
from dogs. Soon no deer in this coun- 
try—an’ soon no Injuns neither!” 

The old Indian sat up; his face became 
almost animated. 

“My second father—grandfather— 
what lived on Western plains say dat 
what de white man do with de buffalo.” 

The young Indian nodded. 

“White men from the city want heap 
plenty everything. When he fish he take 
the black stick; blow all the fish outa the 
lake, leave no fish in water. Leave lit- 
tle fish on the banks to die, take big 
fish. Wah!” 

“But white men makeum laws for stop 
dis?” the old chief protested. 

The young Ojibway looked specula- 
tively at the old Algonquin. 

“You live in this country?” he asked 
after a few seconds’ scrutiny. 

The old Indian hesitated, then nodded. 

“Then you know that white men make 
heap plenty laws. He make so many that 
he break um alla time. When no more 
fish, no more deer, powerful white man 
bring fish in pails, put um in rivers an’ 
lakes. Most of um die; bring more. 
Take deer what is left, put um in park; 
say to white papooses, ‘This is a deer; 
useto be like the blades of grass in this 
park. Wah!” The young Indian curled 
his lips in sour derision. 

“White man so clever, Injun so stupid 
—not understand. Injun not use all the 
fish and deer; white men take um. White 
man owns the country. Wah!” 

It was a long speech for an Indian. 
When he had finished he clasped his 
brown fingers around one knee and re- 
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lapsed into silence, gazing moodily at the 
fire in the little stove. 

Then Leon asked the question which 
had been burning to be asked. 

“You see one leetle French girl up 
there?” He pointed to the northwest. 

The young Ojibway thought a minute. 
“One little French girl I see—yes; three 
moons ago; live one sun from here.”’ 

Leon’s eyes glowed. “Black eyes, 
cheeks lak de wil’ rose, lips lak de scar- 
let berry-———” 

“Live where the river she forks,” the 
Ojibway continued. “Knit socks for the 
shanty men; father work in the woods.” 

Leon was too happy to ask more. 
Surely it was his little Bernadette! And 
surely she was not married! With the 
other two he gazed into the fire, seeing 
in it pictures of a life to be lived. 

The eyes of the old chief, too, were 
almost warm. He, too, was dreaming his 
dreams. Long after the two young men 
had dropped off to sleep, the old chief lay 
in his bunk, looking toward the northwest 
—and home. Through the cabin’s one 
little window, which faced the north, he 
could see the flaming aurora sending its 
shafts to the zenith, glowing, fading, ad- 
vancing, retreating. He passed into sleep 
under the happy illusion that they were 
the lights of his tribe’s wigwams. 


IN the early morning, after they had re- 

placed the fuel they had burned, Leon 
and the old chief parted company with 
the young Ojibway. 

For both the old chief and the young 
Frenchman this was to be the day of all 
days. The two walked with nervous 
haste, the homing urge prodding them 
forward at almost a run. 

The country was still a desolation, but 
here and there smoke rose from the shack 
of some lone prospector. But only by 
its rivers and lakes did the old Indian 
recognize the country at all. There were 
no forest landmarks. Ahead of them, at 
long intervals, a solitary pine stood up 
from the white wastes, lofty, charred, 
like a totem above dead memories. 

The old chief shuddered when he 
looked at them. They carried a dread 
significance. But then, when they topped 
the divide—— 
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The truth was boring dully into his 
tired old brain; his eyes grew dark with 
foreboding. 

By three o’clock the sun was veiled in 
a mournful haze. The storm which had 
been threatening for two days was not 
far away. 

“Storm comin’,” the old Indian an- 
nounced; “we mus’ hurry.” An eager 
light was in his old eyes. “My tribe it 
not far away now.” 

Leon nodded absently. His feet were 
bounding lightly forward, keeping time 
to the rhythm of his thoughts. “Ma 
petite fille! Ma jolie Bernadette!” It 
helped him to walk more quickly. 

In the leaden gray of the late after- 
noon they stood on the ridge which over- 
looked the Missinaibi. 

For one long minute the old Indian 
spoke no word. Leon slanted an eye at 
him. The Indian’s head was thrust for- 
ward, his chin upraised, like a dog’s when 
he scents home. Then the grim mask of 
his face lifted. He pointed a trembling 
hand over the bare, treeless valley. 


“My trees! Dey not dere!” His 
voice rose in a quavering crescendo. 
Leon could say nothing. He had 


known pretty well how it would be, but 
he had hoped that the old Indian was 
a little prepared. Surely the desolation 
as they came along 

“Where um gone?” The trembling old 
voice rose like a dirge. Where de wig- 
wams of my tribe?” 

“P’raps dey move nort’ w’en de trees 
dey go,” Leon suggested desperately. 

The brown, wrinkled face lighted up a 
trifle. A hope nursed for a quarter of 
a century isn’t easily strangled. 

“Ves; p’raps dey move on.” The old 
chief’s voice was weary, sad, monotonous 
as the desolate wastes around them, as 
parched as his waste emotions. 

The old Algonquin seemed rooted to 
the spot. Leon waited. 

“But my father, an’ my second father. 
an’ my third father’’—he broke out again, 
his voice a thin wail—‘“dey live here; 
dey die here. Dose trees——” 

That was it! Those trees held the en- 
tombed spirits of his ancestors. The 
sporadic teachings of prison chaplains 
served but to root the more deeply that 
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Indian belief. There was a life beyond 
this one. Very well. The spirits of his 
ancestors were in those trees. The trees 
had been destroyed—cut up; burned, per- 
haps. What had become of the spirits in 
them? What had happened? His the- 
ology went no farther. Everything swept 
into the desolation of dear, immemorable 
things! The mind of the old Indian jan- 
gled discordantly. ; 

“T go now for to find ma leetle Berna- 
dette,” Leon at last broke in. “You come 
wit’? me. Maybeso we can fin’ out "bout 
your people.” 

Without a word the old Indian turned 
and followed the young Frenchman. 

The roof of the sky crept down ever 
closer. A few flakes of snow began to 
flutter earthward. They came thicker. 
A wind from the southeast began to rise. 
But it was on their backs. Leon quick- 
ened his walk. 

Half an hour later a light from a cabin 
ahead of them shone blurringly through 
the thickening snow. Leon broke into a 
run. In his eagerness he forgot the In- 
dian who dragged leaden feet after him. 

Leon Racine, the escaped convict, 
looked pretty much like a scarecrow that 
has been exposed to the elements for 
some time. He had replaced his con- 
vict’s garb with gleanings from dump 
heaps on the outskirts of the towns 
through which he passed. His face which 
was covered with a three-week growth 
of beard, resembled more a heap of 
burned straw than human features. But 
his snapping, black eyes, his black, curly 
hair, now grown to normal length, would 
reveal him to one who had loved him. 


WEEN, in answer to his rap on the 
door, it was thrown open, the light 
streamed full in his face. There was a 
mere second’s hesitation. Then ragged 
green-black coat sleeves and red-flannel 
dress sleeves became entwined in a man- 
ner peculiar to angle worms and hu- 
mans. French terms of endearment be- 
came mingled in the same twining fash- 
ion, while the door stood open and the 
snow drove in over their heads and melted 
in the warmth. 
“My Leon!” “My Bernadette!” they 
murmured in antiphony. 
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“After so long a time!” She held him 
at arm’s length. ‘Where have you 
been?” she asked. 

Then Leon gathered himself together 
to blurt out all his shame. But before 
he had finished she reached up a quick 
hand to cover his mouth. 

“Say no more, my Leon! I know why 
you took the money! I tell the good 
Father Roman at the post mission what is 
in my heart, and he tells me to wait— 
to have faith. You are a good boy, he 
says. So I pray the Blessed Virgin every 
day to send you back to me, and I give 
the good Father money to burn a candle 
for me. And my prayer it is answered! 
No more prison for you now, my Leon!” 
She rumpled his black, curly hair play- 
fully. “You are going to be a good 
man.” 

“Two days’ journey to the post, my 
Bernadette; then the good Father will tie 
us up so tight——” 

He broke off. The old chief stood be- 
hind them. 

“Dis is my good frien’, Chief Beeg 
Pine,” Leon introduced them; “we have 
travel’ togedder for days.” 

“Better feenish de journey den, an’ 
come inside,” Bernadette chided happily. 
“T chop me my own wood. Den ’long 
come mans an’ burn whole cord in five 
minutes! To-morrow you chop me two 
cord, Leon, for to mak’ up for w’at you 
burn since you come!” 

While she scolded, her eyes shining 
with love and happiness, she was setting 
some supper on the table. In less than 
five minutes Leon and the old chief were 
sitting at a real table to a meal of cooked 
meat, some biscuits that were still warm 
from Bernadette’s own supper, and some 
corn sirup. 

Leon ate as people eat who are both 
happy and hungry; the old Indian ate as 
people eat whose hearts are sick. 

“Chief Beeg Pine he look for his peo- 
ple,” Leon explained to Bernadette when 
he and the Indian had finished. “B’en 
*way for twenty-five year now. Useto 
leev here. You know anyt’ing ’bout dem 
—de pine-woods tribe?” 

Bernadette wrinkled her brows in 
thought for a moment, then nodded. 

“Oui, useto know of dem. But”—she 
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shook her head sadly—‘no more dem 
now! Firs’ de smallpox it come, leave 
ver’ few. Den de flu it come—’bout five 
or six year ’g0, maybe. Mauvais honte! 
Not one lef’ now!” 

The head of the old Algonquin chief 
sank on to his chest. The young couple 
heard a low, animallike groan break from 
lips gone purple. But no words came. 
Before the sympathetic gaze of the two 
sat an old Indian, older by twenty years 
than he should have been—old and with- 
ered like the dry, brown beech leaves 
that cling to bare trees in winter. He sat 
as one in a dream, hearing, seeing noth- 
ing. All gone—family, tribe, trees—all 
gone! The white man had done it all. 
Their laws had punished him for the 
crime of a white man, their filthy diseases 
had taken his family and his tribe, their 
greed his tall trees. 

He didn’t have to analyze to arrive at 
this conclusion. The facts stood out in 
black relief. It hurt him to the bottom 
of his simple, accepting Indian soul. All 
gone—family, tribe, trees, © game! 
Through the veil mists of his sick abstrac- 
tion he heard Bernadette’s French chat- 
ter. : 

Leon, his eyes wandering often to the 
Indian in sympathetic understanding, was 
listening attentively to recital of family 
affairs. 

“After my father was killed by that 
tree, two months ago, the shanty boss 
comes to see me—to comfort me, he 
says!” Her tones were derisive. “But I 
know what he wants! I hate him!” The 
words came hotly through her white, 
tight-clenched teeth. 


THE cabin door suddenly opened. A 
man in shanty attire stamped into 
the room. 

“Takes more’n a storm t’ keep me 
away!” the newcomer laughed raucously, 
shaking the snow from his heavy macki- 
naw onto the clean floor. 

Then, as his eyes fell upon the two 
men inside, “Gittin’ stormy out,” he 
amended in more matter-of-fact voice. A 
ragged pea soup and an old Indian were 
not persons to be considered. 

A short, reddish beard, streaked with 
gray, covered most of the white man’s 
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face. A nose that had refused to run in 
a straight line to his chin was almost as 
red as the reddish stubble. 

The eyes of the old Indian lifted. color- 
lessly and got as far as the white man’s 
hands, on the left one of which two fin- 
gers were missing. 

The man threw his coat, cap and mit- 
tens on the floor beside the stove and set- 
tled himself with comfort and assurance 
in a chair beside the fire. 

“If it keeps on snowin’ like this, it’ull 
be dirty work choppin’ for my men to- 
morrow. Come down on yer neck ev’ry 
time yer ax bites intuh the tree.” His 
manner was important, his tones impres- 
sive. 

A spark of something like interest 
lighted up the eyes of the old Indian. 
While the newcomer sucked the snow 
from his heavy mustache, Leon regarded 
him gravely, attentively. 

“You chop de trees down?” the Indian 
asked in a voice that was low and husky. 

“Vy? bet!” The white man cut a fill 
for his pipe with great deliberation, his 
eyes wandering around the neat, clean 
little cabin like the unsteady glint of 
light upon steel. Mean, covetous, ferret- 
ing eyes of a man who stops at nothing 
to get what he wants. He snatched a 
match from his vest pocket and darted his 
head down to the light, with the quick 
movement of a snake. He drew heavily 
on his clogged pipe a few times, then 
informed his hearers loftily: 

“Me ’n’ my gang has cut down fifty 
square mile o° timber up here in the last 
three year.” 

The old chief looked at the white man 
steadily. 

“An’ you fish an’ hunt?” 

“Fish?” The white man laughed 
amusedly. ‘Say! One fall me ’n’ Bill 
Simmons sent a hull carload o’ fish down 
to the city!” 

“Carload? How so many you catch?” 
The Indian’s voice had taken on a sub- 
tle change. 

“Dinnamite, ol’ feller—dinnamite!” 
The white man spat on the bright stove 
damper by way of emphasis. ‘None 0’ 
yer Injun ways fer me! Fishin’ with 
rod ’n’ line, by gum!” He laughed con- 
temptuously. “Why, looka here—the 
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white man’s took more fish outa this 
here country in the last five year ’an 
the French an’ th’ Injuns done in five 
hundred year!” He spat again. 

Leon’s black eyes snapped. Sacré/ 
For this dirty hunk of white meat to 
speak of the French as if they were not 
white men! 

“Same with the timber,” the visitor 
went on smoothly, replacing his pipe be- 
tween his yellow incisors. ‘Soon’s the 
white man comes intuh the country she’s 
stripped in no time.” He gestured 
widely. 

Leon appeared to be listening thought- 
fully through the white man’s billowing 
tobacco smoke. The only decent thing 
about this white man, Leon concluded, 
was his tobacco smoke. The old Indian 
had shared his last pipeful with him, but 
it would never occur to this boss of a 
wood-chopping gang to offer a smoke to 
an Indian and a Frenchman. 

“W’at for you chop down de trees? 
De Injuns dey own dose trees up here, 
don’ dey?” Leon’s question had all the 
earmarks of ingenuousness, 

The white man bristled. 

“Why’n’t the Injuns make use of ’em, 
then?” He spat disputatiously upon the 
floor. ‘No, they don’t b’long to th’ 
Injuns, neither. The white man owns 
this here country!” He fixed his roving 
eyes for an impressive moment upon the 
young Frenchman. ‘An’ when the tim- 
ber’s all gone, the white man’ll dig fer 
gold. The white man’s a hustler; he gits 
down intuh the very heart of a coun- 
try! Yer Injun’s satisfied with jist one 
meal an’ one fire ahead. Yes, it’d be a 
nawful thing t’ let the Injun have a 
country like this here t’imself!” He 
aimed another stream of saliva at the 
stove damper by way of expressing his 
disapproval. 


EON shifted uneasily. His eyes were 

on the Indian who had slid noise- 
lessly from his chair and now stood as if 
looking out of the little window. 

The wind was now piping an eerie 
threnody about the little cabin; the snow 
sandpapered against the small window. 
Inside the cabin there was something 
electric in the air. 
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The old chief turned and made a step 
forward; his eyes were fixed piercingly 
on the back of the white man’s head, as 
if he saw something there. The lids of 
his faded eyes were narrowed until they 
became mere slits of flame. His lips were 
set in a straight line, his face in the hard- 
ness of iron. 

Apparently satisfied with his. inspection 
of the back of the white man’s head, the 
Indian stepped softly back to his posi- 
tion at the window. From there he took 
up the white man’s challenge. 

“White man takes evrything in a 
country! Injun has nothing left! White 
man burns, destroys, kills!” 

There was something like a hiss in the 
low-spoken words from the window. 

The white man faced his chair around 
to the voice at the window. He wasn’t 
psychic, but something in the voice of the 
Indian struck through his opaque con- 
sciousness—something inimical, menac- 
ing. 

““‘Whad’je mean?’ he demanded hos- 
tilely, but glancing uncomfortably about 
like a cornered cat. 

“White man very clever! Alla time he 
kill, destroy!” The old chief’s glowing 
eyes compelled and held the shifty eyes 
of the white man, as the eyes of a bird 
are held by the glittering eyes of a 
snake. 

The color began to leak out of the 
white man’s. face; his jaw dropped, his 
eyes dilated a little. 

The Indian smiled ever so slightly, but 
his lips were thin and merciless. He ad- 
vanced a step toward the white man. 

At that advance the white man got 
to his feet and faced the Indian, the chair 
between. 

“Whad’je mean?” He bellowed the 
question this time, trying to outvoice the 
fear his eyes showed was in his heart. 

The Indian took another step forward. 
His burning eyes bored deep into. the 
white man’s face on which was now the 
blue-gray tint of fear. The white man 
recoiled a step backward from before 
that burning stare, that slow advance. 

“Very clever white man! You not 
know me, huh? Not know Chief Big 
Pine what went to pen twent’-five year 
go to save your white pelt?” 
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- The old Indian drew his shrunken fig- 

ure to its full height. He raised his 
clenched fist to the level of the white 
man’s face and advanced another step. 

The white man fell back a pace; his 
right hand dropped to his hip pocket, 
while the Indian went on witheringly. 

“You white skunk!” 

In the instant that Leon Racine had © 
sprung to his feet, that Bernadette Lis- 
sard, nearer Gribble than Leon was, had 
reached to grab the right hand of the 
white man, a shot rang out and cut short 
the old Indian’s indictment. 

For a moment the old chief swayed un- 
steadily; then, face downward, he fell at 
the white man’s feet. 

A suppressed scream from the girl, a 
terrible curse from the Frenchman, and 
the old Indian passed on to his lost tribe. 

The white murderer looked dazedly 
down at the dead Indian at his feet, his 
back to the Frenchman. 

Swift as a panther, flexible as Indian 
rubber, Leon was on Gribble’s back in a 
breath. A sudden wrench, and Gribble’s 
smoking revolver was in the Frenchman’s 
hand. In the next breath, Gribble looked 
into the blue barrel of his own revolver. 

“Now, M’siew’ Gribbl’, hol’ up your 
han’s!”’ 

The voice of the young Frenchman was 
terrible in its cold intensity. 

“Now, ma Bernadette, tie dose han’s! 
You not know, M’siew’ Gribbl’ dat Ber- 
nadette, she ma leetle girl? By ’n’ by we 
marry. Eef he moves, Bernadette, I let 
de filt’y blood outa hees ’eart! C’est cat 
Dat one good knot for sure! Dat ees one 
ver’ clevaire girl, M’sieu’ Gribbl’. Don’t 
you t’ink so?” 

Leon slowly lowered the revolver. For 
five long seconds he regarded the bound 
man before him. 

Then he blazed: 

“T would shoot you now, you dog, but 
you die too easy! Sooner I want you 
should die a t’ousan’ deat’s! You keel 
ma friend’ af’er he die slow for twenty- 
five year! I wish dat he ’ad keel you! 
But now I feenish for heem hees job! 
For now I tak’ you down to de pen’ten- 
sharee! An’ maybeso Chief Beeg Pine he 
know dat w’en I do dat, I haf for my- 
self to geev up!” 


OO blat Hrtl 


HERE is an advertisement we found in 
a newspaper: 

“Young author, unable to catch the 
public eye, despite possession of excep- 
tional gifts which include the wit of a 
Mark Twain, the philosophy of a Car- 
lyle, the intricacy of plot of a Conan 
Doyle, the descriptive power of a Dick- 
ens, and the brilliancy of dialogue of a 
Dumas, APPEALS to some one having 
influence with publishers to get one of 
his COMPOSITIONS READ by a dis- 
cerning and competent critic. After this, 
the continuity of the galling ‘declined 
with thanks’ must needs be broken.” 


* * * * 


A MAN who feels that way about him- 
self does not really want a critic. 
He may say he does. What he wants is 
a brass band and a torchlight parade. 
Who can claim himself to be a “dis- 
cerning and competent critic,’ anyway? 
Who has the authority? One says, “I 
like this,’ and the other says, “I like 
that;” but nowadays the final judge is 
the public, and you yourself are a part 
of a jury that forms the ultimate and 
last tribunal of criticism. 


* * * * 


UPPOSE our author did have all the 

qualities he claims for himself, does 
it follow that he would be a success as a 
writer of stories? We don’t think so. 
He leaves the one essential thing out. A 
man may have all these brilliant qualities, 
and yet not be able to tell a good story. 
We have read stories in which there shone 
great descriptive power, and yet they were 
not good stories. We have read narra- 
tives with wit, with good dialogue, which 
were certainly not good stories. We have 
read tales with all the intricacy of plot 
that one might imagine, that were de- 
cidedly hard reading. In fact, when one 
gets beyond a certain point, the more 
intricate the plot, the tougher the going is. 
What makes a good story is something 


more than this, something aside from all 
this, something beyond all this, some- 
thing, as far as we know, indefinable. 


* * * * 


WIT dialogue, descriptive power, good 

plots—yes, we will even admit a 
certain amount of philosophy, though that 
is a dry subject—all these help. But the 
story itself is the thing, and the story 
writer himself is more often born than 
made. What makes a good story? It 
should begin in such a fashion as to catch 
the interest and make it easy to read. 
What is required for this? There is no 
definite recipe. Some stories that are 
good stories commence with a crash; 
others equally good have starts as suave 
as the “gentle rain from heaven.” 

The next thing we can say with any 
degree of conviction is that a story should 
get steadily better and, if possible, in- 
crease in pace as it goes on. A story 
that starts well and comes to a lame end- 


ing is a deception and a snare. There 
is no real satisfaction in it. It is all 
promise and no fulfillment. It should 


start well, it should be easy reading from 
the first line, but it should steadily climb 


in interest. 
* * * * 


NY educated man has, at his com- 

mand, all the words in the dictionary. 
Any man who has lived much in the world 
has in his consciousness a_ sufficient 
variety of scenes and characters to fur- 
nish forth a dozen rousing tales. How 
to do it, though, is another matter. We 
may have at our disposal all the ma- 
terials needed to make a watch or a loco- 
motive. It is putting them together that 
is the trick. ; 

* * * * 


=o tell any one how to write a good 

story is an impossible task. A really 
good story is a miracle, and the fact that 
it happens quite a few times every two 
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weeks makes it no less wonderful. To 
tell a good story when one reads it, is 
easier. We can both do that. It is like 
tasting an apple, a peach or a canta- 
loupe. Of course, some are better judges 
than others, but any one who likes stories, 
at all, is a fair judge. 


* * * * 


WE confess that we cannot quite ex- 

plain to you why “Out of the Blue,” 
by Bertrand Sinclair, in the present issue, 
is such a good story. We know that it 
is, however, and all you have to do to 
understand what we mean is to read it 
for yourself. 
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The same thing goes for the complete 
novel that opens the next issue of the 
magazine. It is called “The Strongest 
Man on Earth,” and is by Roy Norton. 
What makes Norton such a corking teller 
of tales? We admit that he has wit, plot, 
dialogue, and all the rest of it; but there 
is something more, besides. It is the 
tone of the voice, the smile, the clasp of 
the hand—the personality. 

If you want to meet other writers with 
personality, look for Frederick Niven, 
Fred MaclIsaac, Albert W. Tolman, H. R. 
Marshall, Frank E. Evans, Millard Ward, 
Emmet F. Harte, and Ralph Guthrie, all 
in the next issue of this magazine. 
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In the Next Number, July 20, 1927 


The Strongest Man on Earth 
The Ace of Trumps 
While the Going is Good 


Marching Men 
A Four-part Serial—Part IV. 


Stinging Quirts 

The Old Breed 

Captain Lige Meets the Judge 
The Bush Leaguers 


The Boy from Tekulik 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


“MY DEAR, HES TERRIBLE” 


Now dandruff 


Today dandruff is an unpardonable sin. 
It is unpardonable because it is disgusting 
and because, being so easy to check, its 
presence can only be considered a wilful 
offense. 


Many things are good for dandruff, but 
no treatment is so pleasant and so effective 
Thou- 


as Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 
sands of letters testify to that. 
You simply douse it on full 
strength and massage thoroughly. 
Almost immediately you note im- 
provement. Keep it up several 
days systematically. We'll wager 


LIST 


is inexcusable 


final results will delight you. 

Even stubborn cases usually yield to 
this pleasant method. 

And every time you apply it, Listerine 
leaves your head with that cool, clean feel- 
ing which is so refreshing. Furthermore, 
your hair seems soft and so easy to part 

and dress. 


If you have any evidence of lcose 

dandruff (epithelial debris) go 
after it with Listerine at once 
tefore a chronic condition de- 
velops. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


Please 


mention this 


magazine when 


answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Use Speedex on your 
holiday— it makes your 
camera seem better 


DVANTAGES which most people 
think can come only from better 
lenses are yours—for your camera—in 
Ansco Speedex Film. ‘‘Speedex’’ is 
film having the widest possible range 
of responsiveness to light; it ‘comes 
through’’ with the picture whenever 
there's the ghost of a chance. 


No film can do the impossible—but 
Speedex will : 

bring you 
closer to it 
than you've 
ever been be- 
fore. Just 
what you 
want for 
your vaca- 
tion! Good 
stores every- 
where sell it 
Red and yel- 
low carton. 


market and of being 
the first to establish 
afullline of profes- 
sional supplies, all 
belongs to Ansco. 


The distinction of 
originating roll-film, 
of putting the first 
hand and studiocam- 


eras on the American GERRI 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


» PHOTOGRAPHS LIVE FOREVER “a 


Big Men 


d 


Big Books 


If it’s action you want, the thrilling 
stories of brave-hearted deeds, then ask 
your bookseller to show you the fine, 
cloth-covered books that bear the “CH” 
mark on their handsome jackets. “CH” 
books cost only 75 cents apiece. 


There’s something doing all the while 
in a “CH” book. These books which 
have never before been published were 
written for men who love the sweep of 
the great West, the mysteries of big 
cities, the conquest of man over his en- 
vironment, Ask your bookseller to show 
you these latest titles— 


INUIT A 


The Brand of 
a Good Book 


we 


= 


LUI 


Books 


SPANISH NUGGETS .. ...Emart Kinsburn 
MASQUERADE ...William Morton 
THE PURPLE LIMITED ...Henry Leverage 
JUST BUCKAROOS ...-Rovert Ormond Case 
THE LOOTED BONANZA ............ E, Whitman Chambers 
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The old : Dept. B222 
Reliable E OF TIS «2. 
ivecues BROS.&CO.iE3. Cnt 


DIAMONDS 


GENUINE DIAMONDS GUARANTEED 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


Wz. Send For FREE Catalog 
SASS Over 2,000 Bargains in Diamond-set Jewelry, 
a re Watches, ©civerware and Gift Articles for every 


oceasion. C :talog explains how to have any items 
shipped for your FREE EXAMINATION withoutsend- 
ing us any money whatever! Write now for thisbig, 
valuable book—no obligation. 


white gold 
brilliant, 
blue white 
Diamond. 

$97.50 


Rectangular Wrist Watch 
. . $14.85 
$1.48 a month. 
Big values in men’s 
watches at all 
prices. RY 
Wedding Rings 
No, 824 — The ‘‘Elite”’ solid 18-k $750 = 
white gold _ .« © «. ss 5 « «6 
Set with 3 diamonds, $22.50; 5 diamonds, 
$32.50;7 diamonds, $42.50; 9 diamonds, 
$52.50; 12 diamonds, $67.50. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or M 


DISPEL THAT RASH 
Resinol 


so easily to the healing touch of 


RUPTURED? “rns” 


are mechanico-chemico applicators, differ- 
ent from truss, self-adhesive. No strap, 


Gold Medal 
Award 


buckle or spring attached, cannot slip, 

sure. Thousands report success 

for 2l years. No delay from work. 

No charge for it now or ever. Write today to 

PLAPAO CO., 394 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name 
and address today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE 
is simply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 
by telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE ‘Topay, 


so cannot chate. No severe pres- F RE F 
Trial of Plapao sent absolutely 
Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, En- 
tried and tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water— 
E. S. GIVENS, 413 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


If You Are A 


MAN 


worthy of the name and not afr 
bet you $50 that you can't work 
and earn SS n $200. 
Then swer i ds and 
ings for anagers. The 
on sight. 


TOM WALHKHER 


DEPT. 43 = - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


id to work, 
for us 
Think I'm 

show me up. 

“Wonder Box’ 


T'll 
30° days 
bluffing? 
Open- 
sells 


Please mention this 


magazine 


21 JEWEL~Extra Thin - 


STUDEBAKER 


ent for Just. €1.001 


The balance fn easy 


monthly payments. You get the 

Zemous Studebaker 21 Jewel Watch 

direct from factory at a saving o: 

30% to 50%. : oot 

Your choice of 80 new Art Beauty 

cases and dials. Latest designs in 

white gold, yellow gold and green 

gold effects. 8 adjustments in- 

DOWN cluding heat, cold,iso hronism and 

five positions. Insured for alifetime. 

Ladies’ Bracelet Watches, Men’s Strap Watches, 

jamonds and Jewelry, too. All sold on easy 

monthly payments. Your credit is good! Write 

todav for free book of Advance Watch Styles or 
Jewelry Catalog, 


Watch Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we aro offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain free. This special offer will be sent to every- 


one who writes at once. Don’t delay! G P 
Offer today—while it lasts. elay et this free chain 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by the Studebaker Family—known for 
three-quarters of a century of fair dealing. 


Dept. R-719 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ont. 


ea JOBS st 


GOV'T 
OUTSIDE or INSIDE. WORK 


Men-Women age 18-50, wanting Forest Ranger, Rail- 
way Mail Clerk, Border Patrol Guard, Mail Carrier, 
Special Agent, Matron, and other Govt. Positions, 
local or traveling. Tor particulars write Mr. Ozment, 
490, St. Louis, Mo. 


BUCHSTEIN’S FIBRE LIMB 


is soothing to your stump,—strong, 
cool, neat, light. Guaranteed 5 
years, Easy payments. Send 
for Catalog Today. 


B. Buchstein Co., 
610 3rd Ave., S. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also fibre arms, and 
braces for all deformities 


My face 


is your fortune 


I'LL SHOW YOU HOW 
TO MAKE $60 TO $200 A WEEK 
Be independent. Make big money selling 
the famed National Woolen Mills quality- 
built, all-wool, “Made-to-Individual- 
Measure” Suits. A great line. A wonder- 
ful chance to become a district manager. 
We can give 48-hour delivery for OVER- 
COATS—how's that for organization ? 
$50 Sample Case Free! fe : 
More than 100 up to the minute styles in woofens. 
Tape measure, order blank, instructions, etc. 
Supply limited. 
Write to Mr. Makover, 
Company, Dept. 500, 


National Woolen 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


when answering advertisements 
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Classified Advertising 


Agents and Help Wanted 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Decie 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New York. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES,  Kvety 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
Write for particulars and free sam- 
American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, N. J. 


AGENTS—$60-$125 A WEEK. 


Free 


samples. Gold letters for stores and office 
windows. Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 
Chicago. 

$75.00 WEEKLY TO INTRODUCE 


“Chieftain” 3 for $4.95 Guaranteed Tai- 
lored Shirts. Full working outfit Free. Your 
own shirts Free. Cincinnati Shirt Company, 
Lane 1927, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IF YOU ARE A MAN WORTHY OF THE 
name and not afraid to work I’ll bet you 
$50.00 you can’t work for us thirty days and 
earn less than $200.00. Think I’m_bluff- 
ing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for managers. Wonder Box sells 
on sight. The best selling proposition in 
America to-day. Write Tom Walker, Dept. 
143, Pittsburgh; Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE 
our goods and distribute free samples to 
consumers; 9Cc an hour; write for full par- 
ticulars. American Products Co., 9259 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS $17.50 DAILY. Bonus besides. 
Fell finest line hosiery. Seven months’ guar- 
antee. New selling plans gets orders. Write 
quick, Sil'’s hose free for your own use. 
setterkentt Textile Co., Silk 265, Greenfield, 

0. 


WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 


Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Ixperience unnecessary, Carnation Co., Dept. 
2860, St. Louis, Mo. 


IF YOU ARE A MAN WORTHY OF 
the name and not afraid to work I'll bet you 
$50.00 you can’t work for us thirty days and 
earn less than $200.00. Think I’m bluffing? 
Then answer this ad and show me up. Open- 
ings for managers. Wonder Box sells on 
sight. The best selling proposition in Amer- 
ica to-day. Write Tom Walker, Dept. 143, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. W. 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 


Farm Lands 


$10 IS ALL I ASK DOWN ON 20 ACRES 
in Mich. Potato Belt. Very easy terms. 
Near markets, lakes, and streams. Write for 
particulars now. G. W. Swigart, S-1276 
First Natl, Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS. Send sketch or model for 
preliminary examination. Booklet free. 
Ilighest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 724 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
Patented or unpatented. Write Adam 
pehee Mfg. Co., 223, Enright, St. Louis, 

0. 


PATENTS—Write for Guide Books and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclos- 
ing inventions. Send model or sketch of in- 
vention for Inspection and Instructions Free. 
Terms reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide book, 
“‘How to Get Your Patent,’’ and evidence of 
invention blank, Send model or sketch for 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms 
reasonable. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, 
Washington, D. C. 


Financial 


ASSURANCE Trading in the Stock Mar- 
ket. How this is best obtained and how you 
can trade in 100 shares of stock for $150 
to $225 is explained in our free booklet. 
Paul Kaye, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Detectives Wanted 


MEN—Experience unnecessary ; travel; 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries; 
expenses. Write American Foreign Detec- 
tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Great demand. Excellent opportunity. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
avrite, George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Help Wanted—Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tops at 


home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. : 


Help Wanted —Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 18 to 50 
willing to accept Government positions 
6117-$250, traveling or stationary, write Mr. 
Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


EARN $120 to $250 monthly, 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. 
cure position for you after completion of 3 


months’ home-study course or money re- 
funded. Excellent opportunity. Write for 
Free Booklet, CM-28, Stand. Business 


Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; 
$125-$200 mo. and home furnished; perma- 
nent; hunt, fish, trap. For details write 
Norton, 249 McMann Bldg., Denver, 


MEN wanting forest ranger job; 
$200 month, nice cabin. Hunt, trap and pa- 
trol. _Write for list Natiunal forests. 
son, Dept. B-30, Denver, Colo. 


MAKE, MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Learn quickly at home. Spare or full time. 
New Plan. Nothing like it. Experience un- 
necessary. American School of Photography, 
Dept. 1405, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


YOU ARE WANTED. Government Jobs. 
$1,140-$3,000 year. Sample coaching Free. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L-2, Rochester, N. Y. 


Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING and _ Stammering 
cured at home. Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, Room 80, 5454 Berenice 
Chicago, Ill. 


Psychology 


DOUBLED EARNINGS WITHIN twelve 
months guaranteed. All particulars free. 
Write, The Pathway to the Sixth Sense, 
Supply Dept., Port Huron, Mich. 


Wouldn’t You Like to Have Your 
Own Business? 


TO HAVE an extra, independent income? To 
work whenever it suits your convenience? 
host of new friends and gain valuable experience 
from contact witb other people? 
buy the 101 things you’ve always wanted but felt 


Make a 


Have money to 
charge. 


If you feel at all interested send the coupon below. 
It costs only a two-cent stamp, but may lead to a 
substantial income. 
ceed that we supply everything you need free of 
Every day you delay is a money-making 


We’re so sure you will suc- 


you couldn’t afford? Know the happiness that 
comes from doing something really worth while? 


Then our easy money-making plan offers a splen- 
did opportunity to gratify your desires. Hun- 
dreds of men and women, young and old, 95% 
of whom were inexperienced beginners when they 
started, are earning substantial profits. You can 
also. All you need is a few spare hours to take 
care of the new and renewal subscriptions for 
Sport Story, Picture Play, Far West Illustrated, 
and Complete Stories. 


IMMEDIATE PROFITS 


You begin earning money at once—the very first 
hour you start. Besides liberal cash commis- 


sions, you also receive monthly bonus checks. 


Please mention this magazine 


opportunity lost, so 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


p----------------? 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79-89 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me full 
details of your easy money-making plan. 


NAMBE.......06.-. 
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when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Watch for the July 20th issue of 


pPopularMagazine 


and read 


The Strongest Man on Earth 


By ROY NORTON 


A Complete Book-length Novel 


From the sawdust rings of an American circus into 
the secret depths of the Arabian desert. 


Also Short Stories of the Best Kind by: 


ALBERT W. TOLMAN FREDERICK NIVEN 
H. R. MARSHALL EMMET F. HARTE 


and others 
and 
An Installment of the Serial of the Year 
Marching Men 


By FRED MacISAAC 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


YOWLL LIKE THESE 
GREAT SPORT 


A SCHEDULE of 
_ALL LEADING 


EXCITING ’ 
WHOLESOM, 


STORIES BY 
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Sport Story Macasine. 79 Seventh Ave, New York, N. Xe 

“—  ereneee of your special introductory offer of the ten issues of Sport Story 
in oh 25, one on closed. 
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Add for postage: Canada 30 cents; Foreign 52 cents 


ADIERTISING SECTION 


Your Handwriting Tells 
| The Pen Point That Suits Your Writing 


HE Postal Pen Company—cre- 

ator of the famous transparent 

pen that holds three to four times 
as much ink as other pens of the samme 
size—has now created a brand new 
Service unlike anything that has ever 
before been known in the fountain 
pen industry. 


Send Specimen 
of Writing 


The services of Laura Doremus, 
nationally famous authority on graph- 
ology and author of text books on this 
science, have been engaged by the 
Postal Pen Company to make an 
individual analysis of your hand- 

writing. 


All you have to do is send four times as much ink 


Laura Doremus, Famous 


along a few lines of your Graphologist. She and | aS others—a_ pen with 
handwriting when you order Her Staff Will Analyze an unbreakable trans- 
your Postal Pen, Laura Do- Your Handwriting, parent barrel through 
remus and her staff will se- which you can always 
lect the point best suited to see exactly how much 
your individual style of writing, and of ink you have—the pen that more than 


holding your pen, from our tremendous stock 
of pens. 


And if you do not find it the most satis- 
factory pen you ever held in your hand—un- 
like any pen you ever purchased in the usual 
way, you are authorized to return it at any 
time within a month and your full purchase 
price will be returned to you. 

IN ADDITION TO GETTING THE 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT PEN 
POINT—you get a pen that holds three to 


Postal Pen Co. 


150,000 people have ordered by mail within 
the past 18 months. And the most amazing 
thing about it is that this pen, that is guar- 
anteed equal in quality to pens selling at $7 
to $8.75, costs only $2.50! That is because 
there is only one profit instead of several— 
because it is sold direct by mail. 


Sign and mail coupon below and send it with 
a specimen of your handwriting today. 


Dosta PEN CO., Inc., Desk 251 


41 Park Row, New York City 


Read These Remarkable 


For Special Character 
Analysis— Enclose 25c 
Extra With Coupon 


If in addition you would 
like to know what grapholo- 
gists can tell about your char- 
acter and personality from 
your handwriting, send 2c ex- 
tra when ordering your pen, 
and a brief but individual 
and personally handled anal- 
ysis will be made for you. 
You can have your own or 
anyone’s handwriting analyzed. 


Please 


In 
Desk 251, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a Postal Pen fitted with 
point exactly suited to handwriting specimen enclosed 
herewith. I will y postman $2.50 upon receipt of pen 
and reserve the to return it if I am not satis- 

days’ use and you guarantee to refund 


a 
full purchase price. 
NAM@..occcoaessseeeeeie seins soeeeesseereseces eres eresas 


AdOPESS.. 6 seve essaeneeeseeseoecsesensce 


Check here and enclose 25¢e (stamps or coin) if you 
want graphologist’s character analysis of handwriting 
in addition to analysis for proper pen point. 
If you live outside the U. S. send International Money 
Order with) Coupen. 


mention this magazine when answering 


Postal Features 


Transparent Barrel — Al- 
ways see your ink srppty. 
Unbreakable-—Y ou can 
even step on your Postal 
Pen without injuring it. 
Smoothest Writing Point 
You Ever Saw—Big, solid, 
14-Ki gold, tipped with 
the f iridium. 
Sclf-Filling—The 
of all pens to fill. 
Holds 3 

Ink. 
Materials and Workman. 
ship guaranteed equal or 
superior to those found in 
any other pen, whether 
sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 


easiest 


to 4 Times More 


advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Every Short Story 


MAUPASSANT 


Virtue 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 
Mlle. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

The Venus of Braniza 
The Sequel of Divorce 
Mademoiselle 
Graveyard Sirens 

Am I Insane? 

The Charm Dispelled 
A Little Walk 

A Dead Woman’s Secret 
Bed No. 29 

Doubtful Happiness 
After Death 

Room No. 11 

The Tobacco Shop 

A Passion 

Regret 

The False Gems 

A Useful House 

Was It a Dream? 


And 


Ever Wrote _<~ 


Boule de Suif 

The Diamond Necklace 

The Story of a Farm 
Girl 

Love 

Ugly 

The Hole 

A Family 

Bertha 

A Mesalliance 

The Carter’s Wench 

Tke Bed 

A Way to Wealth 

Forbidden Fruit 

Madame Parisse 

A Wife’s Confession 

Love’s Awakening 

Woman’s Wiles 

The Wedding Night 

On Cats 

One Phase of Love 

A Poor Girl 

Caught 

Magnetism 

Countess Satan 


The New Sensation 

The Thief 

The Diary of a Madman 

In His Sweetheart’s 
Livery 

Lost 

Margot’s Tapers 

Waiter, a Bock! 

The Mad Woman 

Virtue in the Ballet 

Fecundity 

Words of Love 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer’s Wife 

On Perfumes 

An Unfortunate Likeness 

A Rupture 

The Lost Step 

The Artist’s Wife 

The Rendezvous 

A Fashionable Woman 

An Old Maid 

The Love of Long Ago 

A Queer Night in Paris 

Ghosts 


more vivid tales—all in this wonderful book 


O other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured 

life with the fearless audacity and daring devo- 

tion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories 
that may be read in ten minutes. Maupassant, with 
his characteristic pagan frankness, embodies the entire 
gamut of human passions, the full breadth and depth 
of French life and love. 


Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all the 
superb short stories of Maupassant, all within the covers of 
a single beautiful volume. Every translation absolutely 
complete, authentic and unabridged. 


You must see this amazing book to appreciate it fully. Fine 
quality India paper, large, readable type; the beautiful ‘“‘Life- 
time” Fabricoid, richly grained binding stamped with 22 kt. gold, 
Clip and mail the coupon 
now, keep and read _ the 
book a week, then decide if 
you want it. You risk 
nothing; you alone are the 
judge of the book’s merit. 
Send no money now—just 
the coupon, 


WALTER J. BLACK CO. (Dept.724) 
171 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your new one-volume edition of Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s Complete Short Stories, printed in large, clear type, on fine India paper; limp, maroon 
Fabricoid binding, stamped in 22 kt. gold. I will either return the book at your expense or 
send you $5.45 in full payment within one week. 
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ete. v. 0. ear. ov. Address ..cccccccccees bi Sseeieardierecalens ee ceeceenee seem eee e cece rec eeeeeesssees ccecces 
Wi RIB : City State 
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Ml Madison Avenue Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Morocco. 
NEW VORKGIY. NY, ’ Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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She Hired a Cue as Her Chauffeur 


Just in the nick of time “Smiler” Carey came out of nowhere to rescue 
the beautiful Anne Carfax from an attempted holdup. And for reward, Anne 
took him on as her chauffeur. At the same time she took on a series of 


stirring adventures that are set forth in dramatic manner in 


MASQUERADE 


By William Morton 


This is a CHELSEA HOUSE book, which means that it is the best of 
good reading Chelsea House books are low in price but high in fiction 
quality. They are for sale at your dealer’s for 75 cents apiece. Ask him 


to-day for MASQUERADE and other CHELSEA HOUSE titles or write for 


full list to 
75 Cents  ‘jmyPUbliSIERS =75 Cents 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


LLL LLG OO ANRC AER EERIE 


“Richt 1 
GC) , 


Natural tobacco taste, yes 
right to the dot! Thats why for 
four years hand-running 
Chesterfield has been America’ 
fastest growing cigarette 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. - 


